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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

INTRODUCTION 

1.  I.  E.  Amaya,  “The  Bible  and  God’s  Revelation  in  History,”  J ournEvang 
TheolSoc  14  (2,  71)  65-73. 

The  Bible  is  the  narration  of  the  history  of  those  events  divinely  designed 
through  the  particular  history  of  a  people — Israel — which  culminated  in  the  ful¬ 
filling  of  the  promise  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  God  of  the  Bible  not 
only  acts,  but  he  also  reveals  the  interpretation  and  meaning  of  these  events  to 
his  messengers  through  divine  inspiration. — D.J.H. 

2.  A.  Baum,  “Dia  kaj  homa  aspektoj  de  la  Biblia  inspiro”  [Divine  and  Human 
Aspects  of  Biblical  Inspiration],  BibRevuo  7  (1,  71)  7-12. 

A  brief  statement,  based  on  Vatican  IPs  Dei  Verbum,  of  the  fact,  nature  and 
consequences  of  biblical  inspiration  as  the  union  of  two  factors:  divine  and  human 
authorship. — S  .E.  S. 

3r.  Bibelsyn  och  bibelbruk  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  349]. 

L.-M.  Dewailly,  “Conception  et  usage  de  la  Bible  d’apres  une  commission 
de  theologiens  suedois,”  N ouvRevTheol  93  (1,  71)  78-94. — The  report  is  char¬ 
acteristically  Lutheran  and  takes  little  account  of  contemporary  Catholic  exegesis. 
Three  points  could  have  been  more  clearly  delineated:  its  use  of  the  word 
“church,”  the  meaning  of  the  “historicocritical”  method  and  the  distinction 
“center  vs.  periphery.”  The  work  might  have  been  enriched  by  greater  stress 
on  the  history  of  dogma  and  patristic  exegesis,  and  by  more  discussion  of  the 
concept  “the  word  of  God.” — M.A.F. 

4.  S.  Dianich,  “I  ministeri  e  la  trasmissione  della  testimonianza  apostolica,” 
Testimonianze  14  (131-132,  71)  68-77. 

The  article  presents  observations  on  Vatican  II’s  document  on  ecumenism, 
attempting  a  further  ecumenical  and  ecclesiological  elucidation  of  points  relating 
to  the  apostolicity  of  the  church:  the  fixation  of  the  biblical  canon  as  a  response 
to  the  constitutional  exigency  of  the  church ;  the  problem  of  church  ministry  and 
the  need  to  take  it  out  of  the  ambit  of  the  debate  on  infallibility;  the  pastoral 
competence  of  church  ministers  vis-a-vis  the  community;  and  the  “conciliarity” 
of  the  church  in  relation  to  the  questions  on  faith  and  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist.  The  essential  need  of  the  church  to  remain  apostolic  makes  her  con¬ 
scious  of  possessing  a  charism  in  the  transmission  of  a  ministry  to  preserve  and 
transmit,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  the  apostolic  message. — S.B.M. 

5.  F.  Festorazzi,  “Storia  della  salvezza,”  RivistBib  18  (4,  70)  343-356. 

The  article  offers  material  for  reflection  on  the  problems  connected  with  the 
nature  and  function  of  salvation-history.  These  problems  are  outlined  and  pro- 
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posed  solutions  are  assessed.  The  purpose  of  the  article  is  to  initiate  readers 
in  this  rather  complex  field  of  research.  Topics  dealt  with  are:  history,  salva¬ 
tion,  revelation,  Christ  as  the  center  of  this  history,  history  and  eschatology. 
All  these  are  in  need  of  a  more  precise  and  exact  definition  with  respect  to 
their  nature  and  the  relations  between  them. — C.S. 

6.  R.  Lapointe,  “Les  genres  litteraires  apres  l’ere  gunkelienne,”  EglTheol  1 
(1,  70)  9-38. 

The  time  has  perhaps  come  for  the  inestimably  valuable  postulates  of  H. 
Gunkel  to  be  revised  by  bringing  biblical  research  more  in  line  with  contemporary 
secular  criticism.  A  pre-literary  classification  of  biblical  books  along  a  real- 
unreal  axis  (scientific  cycle — middle  cycle — poetic  cycle)  where  each  cycle  in 
turn  has  its  own  scale  of  “optiques,”  narrative,  dramatic  and  lyric,  is  proposed 
as  a  first  step  in  the  revision. — S.B.M. 

7.  R.  Lapointe,  “Les  traductions  de  la  Bible  sont-elles  inspirees?”  SciEsp  23 
(1,  71)  69-83. 

The  LXX  is  inspired,  not  only  because  it  accords  with  the  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  original,  but  also  in  itself  and  integrally.  Moreover,  any  version  of  the 
Bible,  ancient  or  modern,  enjoys  the  same  privilege  as  the  LXX  even  if,  by 
and  large,  the  inspiration  attributed  to  it  is  not  formally  or  canonically  recog¬ 
nized.  The  principal  arguments  for  the  inspiration  of  the  LXX  are:  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  NT,  the  mind  of  the  Fathers,  the  portions  of  the  canon  originally 
in  Greek,  translations  from  the  Hebrew  or  the  Aramaic  whose  original  was  lost 
for  centuries,  and  the  importance  of  the  LXX  as  a  first  attempt  to  transfer 
divine  revelation  in  its  Semitic  form  to  a  western  Weltanschauung.  The  defects 
and  errors,  even  the  nonsense,  in  the  LXX  is  no  more  incompatible  with  in¬ 
spiration  than  are  the  inaccuracies  in  the  transmission  of  the  original.  The 
opposition  of  modern  scholars  to  this  view  of  the  LXX  rests  not  on  the  intrinsic 
incompatibility  of  the  theory  but  on  its  formulation  within  an  inappropriate 
context.  Modern  understanding  of  language  leads  us  to  conclude  that  transla¬ 
tions  are  inspired,  not  only  because  the  Scriptures  are  an  essential  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  church,  but  also  because  biblical  inspiration  is  coextensive  with  a 
constantly  evolving  church. — S.B.M. 

8.  E.  Lohse,  “Apokalyptik  und  Christologie,”  ZeitNTWiss  62  (1-2,  71)  48-67. 

A  two-world  concept  is  basic  to  apocalyptic.  The  older  view  of  research  was 
that  apocalyptic  imagery  was  inextricably  complex  and  opposed  to  prophecy. 

D.  Rossler,  W.  Pannenberg  and  U.  Wilckens  now  portray  apocalyptic  as  a 
transition  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  within  a  unified  universal  history. 

E.  Kasemann  has  related  apocalyptic  to  primitive  Christian  enthusiasm. 

Dan  emphasizes  the  nearness  of  God’s  rulership,  coming  via  a  collective  Son 
of  Man.  Opposed  to  the  people  of  God”  conception,  an  individual  Son  of  Man 
is  found  in  the  parables  of  Enoch  and  4  Ezra.  “University  history”  does  not 
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work  because  apocalyptic  has  only  a  broken  relationship  to  history  and  places 
all  hopes  in  the  coming  aeon. 

Primitive  Christianity  sees  God  having  acted  not  in  cosmic  dramas  but  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Such  theology  is  not  founded  in  apocalyptic  (Kasemann)  but  in 
attempts  to  explicate  the  new  Christology  which  was  not  anticipated  in  Judaism. 
Apocalyptic  language,  including  “Son  of  Man,”  was  used  to  speak  of  the  future 
in  a  shorthand  fashion;  the  focus,  however,  remains  on  Christology.  Such 
language  gained  importance  only  as  the  parousia  was  delayed. 

Apocalyptic  traits  such  as  the  rule  of  the  Son  of  Man  are  changed  when 
combined  with  Christian  Christology  in  the  Gospels,  as  in  Mk  13.  The  Apoc 
is  an  elaboration  of  apocalyptic  images  from  this  new  combined  theology.  Its 
author  pays  careful  attention  to  Jewish  apocalyptic  roots,  especially  as  he  elabo¬ 
rates  on  the  position  of  God’s  chosen  people.  The  Apoc  is  not  characterized  by 
“nascent  Catholicism”  so  much  as  by  its  development  of  primitive  Christian 
eschatological  imagery. — W.G.D. 

9.  R.  Morgan,  “The  Word,”  Theology  74  (  611,  71)  213-222. 

Reference  must  be  made  to  the  Reformers’  reading  of  Paul  rather  than  to 
some  of  the  Greek  Fathers’  reading  of  John  to  understand  the  role  which  the 
Word  has  played  in  modern  theology.  The  20th-century  theologies  of  the  Word 
attempt  to  recover  the  notion  of  Holy  Scripture  and  with  it  the  biblical  idea  of 
God  while  not  disputing  the  just  claims  of  the  historical  method.  Everything 
hinges  on  the  question  of  revelation;  ultimately,  the  Word  of  God  simply  stands 
for  the  claim  to  revelation  mediated  through  language.  “The  main  importance  of 
the  theology  of  the  Word  and  its  inauguration  of  a  new  theological  era  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  concern  for  hermeneutics  is  the  way  it  opens  up  new  possibilities 
of  speaking  of  God  in  relation  to  Jesus.” — D.J.H. 

10.  J.  M.  Pathrapankal,  “The  Word  of  God  and  History,”  Jeevadhara  1  (2, 
71)  140-151. 

The  Word  of  God  is  the  nerve  and  the  hinge  of  biblical  history.  The  various 
narratives  which  constitute  OT  and  NT  history  are  linked  together  by  the  co¬ 
ordinating  theme  of  the  Word  of  God. — D.J.H. 

11.  W.  G.  Rollins,  “The  New  Testament  and  Apocalyptic,”  NTStud  17  (4, 
71)  454-476. 

Besides  questioning  E.  Kasemann’s  thesis  that  apocalyptic  was  the  mother  of 
Christian  theology,  the  article  aims  to  raise  the  broader  question  of  the  legitimacy 
of  applying  the  term  “apocalyptic”  to  the  early  church,  its  literature  or  theology. 
Rather  it  suggests  that  the  NT  is  the  product  of  post-apocalypticism,  rooted 
in  the  experience  of  Easter  and  Pentecost,  which  from  the  beginning  represented 
a  theological  orientation  in  fundamental  conflict  with  Jewish  apocalypticism. 

In  using  the  term  “apocalyptic”  we  must  recall  that  it  is  a  sociohistorical 
as  well  as  a  literary-theological  phenomenon.  Also,  there  is  evidence  that  apoca- 
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lyptic  entered  early  church  theology  only  some  time  after  its  beginning  and  that 
Jesus  was  understood  to  have  supplanted  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  teaching  on 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Furthermore,  the  connection  of  the  Twelve  and  James 
with  apocalyptic  may  be  doubted.  Finally,  early  Christian  theology  with  its 
focus  on  Jesus,  its  positive  attitude  toward  the  world,  and  its  choice  of  preach¬ 
ing  rather  than  scribal  activity  as  its  basic  mode  of  expression  differs  radically 
from  Jewish  apocalypticism. — D.J.H. 

12.  G.  M.  Soares-Prabhu,  “The  Word  of  God  and  the  Forms  of  Literature,” 
Jeevadhara  1  (2,  71)  107-123. 

The  Bible  is  by  and  large  the  written  fixation  of  oral  tradition,  and  the  forms 
of  the  Bible  are  the  simple  and  spontaneous  forms  of  oral  speech.  Form-criti¬ 
cism  attempts  to  classify  the  forms,  show  how  these  forms  developed  and  re¬ 
construct  the  life-setting  in  which  they  came  into  being.  This  study  of  biblical 
forms  enables  us  to  understand  the  voice  of  God  and  to  hear  it  as  a  voice 
addressed  to  us. — D.J.H. 

13.  W.  C.  Smith,  “The  Study  of  Religion  and  the  Study  of  the  Bible,”  Journ 
AmAcadRel  39  (2,  71)  131-140. 

The  new  college  liberal-arts  departments  of  religion  require  a  new  teaching 
approach  to  the  Bible.  Rather  than  teach  its  relation  to  the  Near  East,  one 
should  examine  its  history  over  the  last  20  centuries,  as  a  cultural  and  spiritual 
force.  Then  problems  in  interpreting  it  to  the  modern  world  should  be  met. — 
A.J.S. 

14.  M.  C.  Tenney,  “The  Bible  and  History,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  14  (2, 
71)  75-80. 

“Insofar  as  the  Bible  relates  to  historical  data,  one  can  say  that  no  positive 
historical  evidence  now  available  controverts  its  truth.  It  may  contain  numerous 
historical  statements  or  implications  that  have  been  either  misinterpreted  or  un¬ 
confirmed,  but  such  historical  and  archaeological  evidence  as  comes  to  light  aids 
in  correct  interpretation  or  else  provides  direct  confirmation  of  the  Biblical 
data.” 

15.  W.  C.  van  Unnik,  “Words  come  to  Life.  The  Work  for  the  ‘Corpus  Hel- 
lenisticum  Novi  Testamenti,’ ”  NovTest  13  (3,  71)  199-216. 

The  Corpus  H clleuisticuyn  will  be  a  collection  of  all  parallels  and  anti-parallels 
in  expression  and  content  which  exist  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  and 
the  NT.  It  does  not  do  the  same  work  as  a  lexicon  or  a  Bible  dictionary  \  rather 
it  will  try  to  do  what  Billerbeck  did  for  the  rabbinic  material.  In  principle  every¬ 
thing  which  has  been  left  to  us  from  so-called  classical  antiquity  may  be  of  help 
and  must  be  examined.  In  this  search  one  must  recognize  the  accidental  nature 
of  our  information  and  avoid  over-valuing  “new  material.”  The  ultimate  goal  is 
to  bring  together  all  the  relevant  material  into  a  single  work.  At  the  present  time 
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preliminary  studies  will  be  published  in  the  form  of  articles  or  monographs  in 
the  new  series  Studia  ad  Corpus  Hellenisticum  Novi  Testamenti. — D.J.H. 

16.  H.  D.  Betz  and  E.  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  “Contributions  to  the  Corpus  Hellenis¬ 
ticum  Novi  Testamenti.  I :  Plutarch ,  De  E  apud  Delphos ,”  NovTest  13  (3, 
71)  217-235. 

A  sample  contribution  to  the  Corpus  Hellenisticum  Novi  Testamenti  in  which 
words  and  phrases  from  Plutarch  are  listed  along  with  brief  comments  and 
references  to  the  NT. 

Interpretation 

17.  M.  E.  Andrew,  “The  Historical-Critical  Method  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
tury  and  in  the  Twentieth,”  Colloquium  4  (2,  ’71)  92-104. 

The  historicocritical  method  demands  that  we  understand  the  biblical  writings 
in  the  light  of  their  own  suppositions,  apply  their  teaching  to  present-day  condi¬ 
tions,  and  critically  evaluate  the  presuppositions  of  the  scriptural  authors  and  of 
the  present  world-view.  The  historicocritical  method  may  be  said  to  have  had 
its  beginnings  in  the  17th  century  with  the  new  world-view  which  began  with 
Copernicus  and  Galileo  and  with  Descartes’  methodological  doubt.  One  can 
characterize  the  historicocritical  method  of  that  period  as  critical  rather  than 
historical. 

The  approaches  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  have  greatly  increased  our 
knowledge  of  the  historical  and  ritual  background  and  of  the  theological  content 
of  the  smaller  biblical  units,  but  few  scholars  have  successfully  presented  the 
theological  content  of  the  larger  complexes  (G.  von  Rad  is  a  partial  exception). 
Yet  we  need  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  evaluating  the  biblical  content  in  the 
light  of  the  world  as  we  know  it  today  and  thus  exemplify  the  practice  of  the 
historicocritical  method  in  its  full  scope. — J.J.C. 

18.  H.  Bojorge,  “Para  una  interpretacion  liberadora,”  RevistBib  33  (1,  ’71) 
67-71. 

A  modern  hermeneutics  must  at  the  same  time  assume  the  responsibility  for 
the  implications  of  its  findings  for  the  contemporary  problematic  and  also  subject 
the  inquirer  to  the  discipline  of  the  Scriptures  themselves. — G.W.M. 

19.  P.  Fannon,  “Bultmann:  Simul  Infidelis  et  Fidelis,”  ClerRev  56  (5,  ’71) 
343-357. 

An  assessment  of  Bultmann’s  contributions  to  NT  scholarship  and  contem¬ 
porary  theology  with  particular  emphasis  on  his  program  of  demythologizing. 

20.  B.  Gherardini,  “Per  una  valutazione  ‘cattolica’  di  O.  Cullmann,”  Divinitas 
15  (2,  ’71)  177-212. 

As  there  is  a  “Protestant”  approach  to  the  gospel  so  too  there  is  a  “Catholic” 
one.  Apropos  of  C’s  Vortrdge  und  Aufsdtze  (recently  translated  into  Italian), 
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we  wish  to  examine  here  first  his  attitude  to  the  formgeschichtliche  Methode 
and  then  the  “thematic  cycles”  of  the  works  collected.  These  “thematic  cycles” 
require  now  a  measured,  now  an  open  criticism  of  C,  without  calling  into  ques¬ 
tion  either  his  faith,  competence,  erudition  or  the  dialogicitd  of  his  ecumenical 
language. — S.B.M. 

21.  U.  Gross,  “Die  biblische  Hermeneutik,”  FranzStud  53  (1,  71)  71-88. 

Following  a  brief  description  of  both  the  older  (historicocritical)  and  the 
newer  (existential)  hermeneutic,  examples  of  each  are  given.  The  former,  when 
used  fully  and  carefully,  will  itself  include  the  existential  dimension.  The  latter, 
however  fascinating,  leaves  too  much  up  in  the  air  and  seems  sometimes  artificial. 
— S.E.S. 

22.  E.  Krentz,  “Hermeneutics  and  the  Teacher  of  Theology,”  ConcTheolMon 
42  (5,  71)  265-282. 

Before  applying  the  message  of  the  Bible  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  his  own 
day,  the  interpreter  must  determine  what  the  text  meant  in  its  original  historical 
setting.  Furthermore,  he  must  determine  which  ideas  exist  side  by  side  without 
direct  relationship  and  which  exist  in  a  causal  or  temporal  relationship.  In  all 
of  this  he  is  bound  by  the  matter  he  is  interpreting;  this  posture  respects  both 
historical  method  and  the  nature  of  the  word.  The  interpreter  uses  techniques 
such  as  Formgeschichte  and  Religionsgeschichte  because  the  literal  sense  is  made 
clear  by  so  doing.  The  very  character  of  the  Bible  suggests  that  some  things  in 
it  are  more  important  than  others.  For  the  Lutheran  the  gospel  of  justification  is 
the  central  point  and  touchstone  of  all  interpretation.  Other  passages  are  then 
related  to  this  gospel  and  judged  according  to  it. — D.J.H. 

23.  L.  Leloir,  “La  lecture  de  l’ficriture  selon  les  anciens  Peres,”  RevAscMys 
47  (2,  71)  183-199. 

To  the  extent  that  one  may  summarize  the  attitudes  of  the  Fathers  toward  the 
Bible,  one  might  single  out  their  concern  that  Scripture  be  read  meditatively 
with  willingness  to  put  its  message  into  practice.  Scripture  reading  had  to  be 
therefore  both  an  enlightened  and  a  spiritual  undertaking  which  stressed  the 
harmony  of  the  OT  with  the  NT  and  the  interrelationship  of  separate  pericopes. 
Interpretation  was  subject  at  the  same  time  to  the  guidance  of  the  Christian 
tradition  and  the  church. — M.A.F. 

24.  K.  Niederwimmer,  Unmittelbarkeit  und  Vermittlung  als  hermeneutisches 
Problem,”  KerDog  17  (2,  71)  97-112. 

For  any  reader  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  is  always  more  than  what  is  ex¬ 
pressed  and  positively  communicated  in  the  words  themselves,  and  the  reason  is 
that  existence  ( Dasein )  has  not  yet  reached  its  fulfillment.  Hence  to  interpret 
a  text  actually  means  to  understand  it  better  than  it  understood  itself.  Of  course 
the  meaning  that  a  text  had  when  first  written  and  what  it  has  to  say  at  present 
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are  one  and  the  same;  but  the  level  of  communication  which  the  text  had  then 
attained  and  which  we  have  attained  today  (and  will  attain  tomorrow)  are  not 
one  and  the  same.  The  reason  is  that  a  long  course  of  history  separates  us  from 
the  date  of  the  text’s  composition,  and  the  text  like  the  interpreter  is  subordinate 
to  a  particular  kairos,  and  none  of  these  kairoi  presents  the  definitive,  ultimate 
kairos.  Accordingly  the  problem  of  the  meaning  of  the  text  as  immediately 
communicated  and  as  mediately  communicated  in  later  times  down  to  the  parousia 
is  examined  and  practical  norms  are  formulated  for  the  proper  interpretation  of 
what  was  written. — J.J.C. 

25r.  H.  Palmer,  The  Logic  of  Gospel  Criticism  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  246]. 

R.  Schnackenburg,  TheolLitZeit  96  (1,  ’71)  31-33. — P  carefully  studies  the 
various  aspects  of  the  subject  with  particular  attention  to  the  sources,  the  docu¬ 
ments,  textual  criticism  and  form-criticism.  One  can  detect  in  these  areas,  how¬ 
ever,  a  lack  of  expert  competence  which  is  most  evident  in  the  treatment  of 
form-criticism.  In  discussing  the  Synoptic  problem  P  fails  to  grasp  the  value 
of  the  hypotheses  proposed,  and  he  erroneously  affirms  that  many  Roman 
Catholic  scholars  even  today  follow  Augustine’s  solution.  The  appendix  on  the 
use  of  computers  and  another  on  style  criticism  are  interesting.  In  general,  the 
work  is  useful  and  deserves  attention,  but  the  author’s  formal  logic  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  sources  or  to  the  present  state  of  scholarship. — J.J.C. 

26.  C.  H.  Pinnock,  “Theology  and  Myth:  An  Evangelical  Response  to  Demy- 
thologizing,”  BiblSac  128  (3,  71)  215-226. 

A  considered  evangelical  reply  to  Bultmann  is  needed,  along  with  an  alterna¬ 
tive  proposal.  Because  Bultmann  abandoned  the  saving  events  for  an  alien 
philosophy,  his  theology  is  inconsistent  and  irrational.  Evangelicalism  returns 
to  the  historical  core  of  the  gospel  and  to  myth  as  religious  expression. — A.J.S. 

27.  S.  H.  Siedl,  “Thomas  von  Aquin  und  die  moderne  Exegese,”  ZeitKathTheol 
93  (1,  71)  29-44. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  who  enjoys  prestigious  pride  of  place  in  Catholic  thought,  is 
appreciated  far  less  than  he  should  be  for  his  interpretation  of  Scripture.  He 
displayed  an  amazing  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  was  attuned  to  subtle  semantic 
nuances,  albeit  distinctions  based  on  the  Vulgate.  Despite  his  ignorance  of 
Hebrew  he  was  somewhat  familiar  with  rabbinic  exegesis  and  Jewish  thought 
through  Maimonides.  He  was  cautious  in  assigning  messianic  meaning  to  OT 
passages  and  preferred  the  use  of  the  literal  sense  related  to  Israel’s  history. — 
M.A.F. 

28.  H.  S.  Songer,  “The  Utilization  of  the  New  Testament  Background  in  the 
Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,”  RevExp  68  (3,  71)  383-395. 

The  old  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  history-of-religions  school  first 
dealt  with  the  background  of  the  NT.  At  present  NT  scholars  are  polarized 
between  two  approaches:  the  assumption  of  an  abiding  unity  to  the  NT  (Cull- 
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mann,  the  Anglo-Americans)  or  the  assumption  of  a  radical  diversity  (W.  Bauer, 
Bultmann,  the  Germans).  A  circularity  in  method  exists  because  Jesus  has  to 
be  understood  from  the  perspective  of  reports  about  him  that  emerged  from  the 
primitive  church,  and  the  primitive  church  from  the  way  it  reported  and 
responded  to  Jesus.  The  way  out  of  this  impasse  requires  a  holistic  view  which 
challenges  these  assumptions  and  includes  a  larger  frame  of  reference. — A.J.S. 

29.  P.  Stuhlmacher,  “Neues  Testament  und  Hermeneutik — Versuch  einer 
Bestandsaufnahme,”  ZeitTheolKirch  68  (2,  71)  121-161. 

The  principal  approaches  in  NT  hermeneutics  during  the  past  century  are 
described  and  the  basic  problems  of  historicocritical  interpretation  since  F.  C. 
Baur  are  examined.  As  Bultmann  has  well  observed,  every  interpretation  is 
conditioned  by  the  method  and  the  pre-understanding  of  the  interpreter,  a  truth 
amply  illustrated  by  the  present  historical  survey.  Today  we  need  an  integrating 
view  of  history  and  reality,  and  we  should  seek  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  not 
primarily  or  exclusively  for  preaching,  but  in  order  to  discover  what  makes  man 
man  and  history  history.  To  the  three  principles  of  interpretation  proposed  by 
E.  Troeltsch — criticism,  analogy  and  correlation — there  should  be  added  a  fourth, 
an  openness  to  accept  the  claim  of  tradition,  which  is  a  necessary  balance  to  the 
Cartesian  methodological  doubt.  In  brief,  our  task  is  to  examine  how  our 
exegetical  methodology  deals  with  tradition,  and  in  order  to  make  the  Scriptures 
meaningful  to  present-day  man  we  should  seek  to  discover  the  constitutive  forces 
in  mankind  and  in  history  as  found  in  the  biblical  tradition  confided  to  us  as 
theologians. — J.J.C. 

30.  G.-P.  Widmer,  “L’hermeneutique,  faillite  de  la  dogmatique  ?”  RevTheolPhil 
21  (2,  71)  80-97. 

Having  briefly  described  the  climate  within  which  today’s  hermeneutics  arose 
and  the  position  it  took  with  regard  to  dogmatic  theology,  v^e  ask  whether 
hermeneutics  can  lay  genuine  claim  to  its  scientific  title  and,  if  it  can,  does  it 
then  preface  the  collapse  to  theology?  The  answer  to  this  cannot  be  a  simple 
yes  or  no.  Both  hermeneutics  and  dogmatic  theology  hold  their  futures  in  their 
own  hands  even  if  their  futures  are  intimately  linked. — S.B.M. 

31.  W.  Wiefel,  “Zur  Wiirdigung  William  Wredes,”  ZeitRelGeist  13  (1-2,  71) 
60-83. 

Wrede’s  biggest  impact  on  his  generation  was  made  in  his  Paulus,  when  he 
interpreted  Paul  as  a  corrupter  of  Jesus’  message.  He  follows  in  the  tradition  of 
Paul  de  Lagarde  and  Nietzsche. — A.J.S. 

Texts  and  Versions 

32.  J.  Duplacy,  “Bulletin  de  critique  textuelle  du  Nouveau  Testament.  IV 
(lere  partie),”  Biblica  52  (1,  71)  79-113.  [Cf.  §  15-25.] 

Compiled  with  the  assistance  of  C.  M.  Martini,  this  installment  describes  with 
brief  comments  47  items  under  the  headings  of  bibliography  and  general  works 
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(5  numbers)  and  sources  (42  numbers).  The  article  ends  with  four  pages  of 
chronicle  which  relate  the  progress  being  made  in  the  continuing  projects  of 
various  organizations. — J.J.C. 

33r.  G.  D.  Fee,  Papyrus  Bodmer  II  ( P  66)  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  238]. 

J.  N.  Birdsall,  JournTheolStud  22  (1,  71)  198-200. — This  is  a  most  valuable 
work  which  greatly  advances  the  discipline  of  textual  criticism  in  knowledge 
and  in  method.  The  one  point  where  there  is  ground  to  pause  is  in  the  over-all 
assumption  that  the  correction  of  the  text  of  this  particular  document  has  been 
away  from  a  “Neutral”  base  and  toward  a  “Western”-“Byzantine”  standard. — 
D.J.H. 

34.  G.  D.  Fee,  “The  Text  of  John  in  The  Jerusalem  Bible :  A  Critique  of  the 
Use  of  Patristic  Citations  in  New  Testament  Textual  Criticism,”  JournBib 
Lit  90  (2,  71)  163-173. 

In  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  RevBib  between  1948  and  1957  M.-fL. 
Boismard,  following  F.  Blass,  used  patristic  citations  as  primary  evidence  in 
arguing  for  a  short  text  as  the  primitive  text  of  Jn.  D.  Mollat’s  translation  of 
Jn  in  the  Jerusalem  Bible  took  Boismard’s  theories  out  of  the  laboratory  and  into 
the  market  place  in  a  permanent  form.  Although  their  work  is  a  truly  original 
attempt  to  get  past  the  3rd  century,  there  are  considerable  grounds  for  doubt  as 
to  whether  their  text  really  does  so.  (1)  By  picking  and  choosing  on  a  purely 
eclectic  basis  they  create  original  readings  which  are  supported  by  no  single 
piece  of  evidence.  (2)  Nonnus’  metrical  paraphrase  of  Jn  cannot  be  used  as  a 
primary  source  for  recovering  the  text.  Furthermore,  Chrysostom’s  biblical  quota¬ 
tions  are  imprecise  to  a  fault.  In  fact,  before  patristic  evidence  can  be  used,  the 
biblical  text  of  the  Father  must  be  reconstructed  and  his  accuracy  in  quotation 
evaluated.  In  this  evaluation  one  must  distinguish  allusion,  adaptation  and  cita¬ 
tion.  (3)  Among  the  other  weaknesses  in  the  theory  are  instances  where  their 
brevior  conflicts  with  difficilior,  their  heavy  emphasis  on  single  instances  of 
omission,  and  their  appeals  to  the  argument  from  silence.  In  conclusion,  we  must 
say  that  as  supportive  evidence  the  Fathers  are  of  great  value,  but  as  primary 
evidence  they  offer  little  help. — D.J.H. 


35.  Anon.,  “Kleine  Gkumene  der  Exegeten — Zu  den  ersten  Banden  eines 
evangelisch-katholischen  Bibelkommentars,”  Herder  Korrespondenz  25  (6, 
71)  279-282. 

A  description  of  the  projected  ecumenical  biblical  commentary  in  Germany 
together  with  a  summary  of  three  preparatory  volumes  which  have  already  been 
published. 

36.  H.  Bruppacher,  “Kleine  Beitrage  zu  einer  kommenden  Revision  der 
Zurcher  Bibel,  XV,”  KirchRef Schweiz  127  (7,  71)  105-106.  [Cf.  §  15-761.] 

Apart  from  a  suggestion  about  the  translation  of  Gal  4:19,  this  installment  is 
entirely  devoted  to  the  OT. 
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37.  O.  Knoch,  “Wahrlich,  wahrlich- oder:  Amen,  amen?  Zur  Wiedergabe 
einer  altvertrauten  biblischen  Formel  in  der  neuen  Einheitsiibersetzung,” 
BibKirch  26  (1,  71)  18-20. 

German-speaking  Catholics  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  Jesus  saying 
“Truly,  truly,  I  say  to  you/’  now  read  in  the  new  lectionary  “Amen,  I  say  to 
you.”  The  new  reading  is  to  be  welcomed  because  it  brings  out  better  the  new¬ 
ness  and  distinctiveness  of  Jesus’  language  and  helps  to  express  the  various 
nuances  in  the  four  Gospels. — J.J.C. 

38.  F.  Mulcahy,  “New  Translations  of  the  Bible,”  ScriptBull  3(1,  71)  4-5. 

W.  Barclay’s  translation  of  the  NT  letters  and  Rev  is  marked  by  good 
scholarship,  relevance  and  readability.  Good  News  for  Modern  Man  does  not 
fall  into  the  trap  of  seeing  Paul  as  a  dialectic  theologian  and  so  conveys  his 
message  in  strong,  vigorous  modern  English.  K.  Taylor’s  The  Living  New 
Testament  does  not  claim  to  be  a  translation  but  a  paraphrase.  It  is  lively  and 
vigorous;  it  can  abandon  literal  translation  at  will  and  yet  keep  close  to  the 
original  text. — D.J.H. 

39r.  The  New  American  Bible  [cf.  NTA  15,  p.  233;  §  15-765r]. 

F.  W.  Danker,  CathBibQuart  33  (3,  71)  405-409. — The  NT  prefaces  are 
generally  helpful  and  accurate.  The  verdict  on  Lk,  that  he  lets  the  material  speak 
for  itself  without  intrusion,  contradicts  the  generally  accepted  assessment  of  him. 
The  notes  vary  in  quality;  those  on  1  Pet  are  especially  good.  Occasionally  the 
notes  contradict  the  interpretation  chosen  in  the  translation.  The  translation  is 
good  “Americanese”  with  some  exceptions  in  Jn.  It  is  guided  by  scholarly 
integrity  and  captures  many  nuances. — A.J.S. 

40r.  - ,  Idem. 

B.  M.  Metzger,  “The  New  American  Bible,  1970,”  Princeton  Seminary  Bul¬ 
letin  64  (1,  71)  90-99. — The  irregularities  in  handling  variant  readings  and  the 
inconsistencies  in  rendering  technical  terms  are  unfortunate.  The  introductions 
to  the  various  books  show  how  far  Roman  Catholic  scholars  in  America  have 
moved.  The  point  of  view  of  the  annotators  is  that  of  a  moderately  advanced 
critical  position,  combined  with  faithful  adherence  to  traditional  dogmatic  and 
ecclesiastical  theology.  The  publisher’s  claim  that  this  is  the  first  complete 
American  version  of  the  Bible  is  utterly  misleading.— D.J.H. 

41r.  The  Nezv  English  Bible  [cf.  NTA  14,  p.  239;  §§  15-434r _ 435r]. 

A.  A.  Macintosh,  G.  Stanton  and  D.  L.  Frost,  “The  New  English  Bible 
Reviewed,”  Theology  74  (610,  71)  154-166.— The  major  part  of  the  review 
article  is  devoted  to  the  OT  and  Apocrypha.  The  revised  NT  is  a  considerable 
achievement  and  has  been  more  extensive  and  substantial  than  the  publisher’s 
publicity  material  seems  to  suggest.  The  translators  have  listened  carefully,  have 
produced  an  e\  en  more  accurate  and  consistent  translation,  and  have  been  less 
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dogmatic  about  the  exegesis  of  certain  passages.  Yet  we  must  ask  why  the 
translators  still  stubbornly  reject  the  longer  reading  in  Lk  22:19-20. — D.J.H. 

42.  W.  D.  Reyburn,  “Translation — 1970,  a  Review  of  the  Year,”  BibTrans  22 
(2,  71)  61-67. 

A  report  on  the  translation  activities  of  the  United  Bible  Societies  during 
the  past  year. 

43.  J.  Scharbert,  “Aus  der  Werkstatt  der  ‘Einheitsbibel.’  Vorgeschichte  und 
Arbeitsweise  der  Einheitsiibersetzung,”  BibKirch  26  (1,  71)  12-17. 

The  author,  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  team  of  scholars  who  are 
translating  the  Bible  for  the  German  Catholic  bishops,  narrates  the  history  of  the 
project,  the  stages  of  its  development  and  its  exceptional  success.  Some  instances 
are  given  of  crucial  readings  and  the  reasons  for  them,  e.g.  the  Fifth  Command¬ 
ment  is  rendered  “Thou  shalt  not  commit  murder.” — J.J.C. 

44.  J.  L.  Swellengrebel,  “Bijbelvertaling  en  vertaalkunde”  [Translating  the 
Bible  and  the  Art  of  Translating],  NedTheolTijd  25  (2,  71)  137-153. 

In  1947  the  first  international  conference  of  Bible  translators  was  held  at 
Woudschoten  (Holland).  After  a  short  description  of  the  numerous  translation 
problems,  a  survey  is  given  of  the  amount  of  work  done  since  the  Second  World 
War  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Bible  Societies  in  order  to  help  translators 
in  their  task.  Related  publications  of  the  Bible  Societies  and  others  are  then  pre¬ 
sented  and  discussed. — J.L. 


NT  General 

45r.  J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  Law  in  the  New  Testament  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  117]. 

R.  J.  Taylor,  “Law  in  the  New  Testament,”  ClerRev  56  (3,  71)  182-190. — 
The  volume  is  a  work  of  the  highest  scholarship,  drawing  on  a  wide  knowledge 
of  oriental  laws  and  a  thorough  grasp  of  midrashic  technique.  In  his  chapter  on 
the  trial  of  Jesus  and  the  redemption  D’s  precision  as  a  lawyer  is  matched  by  a 
reverence  for  the  theme  and  a  commending  modesty.  One’s  sympathy  is  most 
severely  tested  when  D  actually  suggests  the  text  which  Jesus  would  have 
written  on  the  ground  in  Jn  8:6.  Also,  while  the  volume  does  give  excellent 
explanations  on  points  of  ancient  law,  the  problem  of  the  ultimate  meaning  of 
the  doctrines  discussed  remains. — D.J.H. 

46.  J.  H.  Dobson,  “Emphatic  Personal  Pronouns  in  the  New  Testament,”  Bib 
Trans  22  (2,  71)  58-60. 

Except  perhaps  with  ego  and  ginomai,  emphatic  personal  pronouns  in  the  NT 
are  almost  always  used  where  there  is  either  an  explicit  or  implied  contrast  with 
another  person  or  another  group  of  people.  In  view  of  this  tendency  we  should 
prefer  in  1  Jn  1:4  the  reading  hymon  to  hemon . — D.J.H. 
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47.  K.  Grayston,  “Computers  and  the  New  Testament,”  NTStud  17  (4,  ’71) 
477-480. 

A  report  on  the  session  held  during  the  1970  SNTS  meeting  at  Newcastle, 
which  heard  reports  on  computer  work  in  progress  and  on  further  projects 
envisioned  and  also  made  several  concrete  recommendations. 

48r.  J.  Jeremias,  Jerusalem  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  257]. 

J.  Neusner,  JournAmAcadRel  39  (2,  ’71)  201-203. — J  provided  a  collection  of 
sources,  but  failed  to  treat  them  form-critically.  The  book  lacks  references  to 
recent  Hebrew  and  English  literature.  It  fails  to  account  for  the  effects  of  purity- 
laws  on  daily  life  and  does  not  provide  a  vivid  picture  of  Jerusalem  at  Jesus’ 
time. — A.J.S. 

49.  J.  Manek,  “Composite  Quotations  in  the  New  Testament  and  Their  Pur¬ 
pose,”  CommViat  13  (3-4,  ’70)  181-188. 

Composite  quotations  of  the  OT  are  used  in  relation  to  the  key  events  in  the 
NT  tradition.  The  procedure  should  be  seen  in  connection  with  the  rule  of  Deut 
19:15  according  to  which  two  or  three  witnesses  are  required  to  give  validity. 
Since  the  events  of  the  NT  are  viewed  as  foretold  in  the  OT,  two  or  three 
witnesses  were  requested.  The  composite  quotations  played  an  important  role 
especially  at  the  time  when  the  gospel  circulated  in  small  units.  The  fact  that 
more  than  half  of  the  composite  quotations  have  their  origin  in  the  LXX  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  they  arose  in  the  Jewish  Hellenistic  environment. 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  texts  might  have  been  altered  to  agree  with  the  LXX. 
The  existence  of  a  book  of  testimonies  from  which  the  biblical  authors  took  the 
composite  quotations  is  unlikely. — D.J.H. 

50.  P.  S.  Minear,  “The  Influences  of  Ecumenical  Developments  on  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Teaching,”  JournEcumStud  8  (2,  ’71)  286-299. 

The  areas  in  which  ecumenism  has  made  some  impact  on  NT  studies  may  be 
classed  as  follows:  (1)  Jewish-Christian  dialogue  on  the  relationship  of  the  two 
covenants;  (2)  a  renewed  effort  to  find  a  common  NT  ethical  foundation  to 
answer  current  social  problems;  (3)  common  social  concerns  of  the  churches  have 
challenged  the  NT  scholar  to  abandon  any  exegetical  parochialism;  (4)  the  new 
theology  of  hope  and  interest  in  eschatology  have  influenced  both  ecumenism  and 
biblical  studies;  (5)  ecumenics  has  revived  interest  in  biblical  hermeneutics; 
(6)  ecumenics  has  influenced  many  NT  teachers  to  take  a  more  ecumenical 
approach  such  as  building  courses  around  ecumenically  central  themes. — S.B.M. 

51.  M.  J.  Niedenthal,  “The  Irony  and  Grammar  of  the  Gospel,”  Princeton 
Seminary  Bulletin  64  (1,  ’71)  22-29. 

The  biblical  writers  often  use  irony  as  a  strategy  to  affirm  man  in  his  concrete 
actuality  as  a  mixture  of  weakness  and  strength.  Thus  the  ironic  mode  opens 
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man  to  the  novelty  of  grace  and  its  operation.  The  grammar  of  the  gospel  opens 
the  future  to  new  possibilities  by  overcoming  the  past  and  seeks  to  create  strength 
by  ministering  to  needs  and  weakness. — D.J.H. 

52.  M.  Rese,  “Formeln  und  Lieder  im  Neuen  Testament.  Einige  notwendige 
Anmerkungen,”  VerkForsch  15  (2,  70)  75-95. 

The  article  presents  a  historical  survey  of  studies  on  the  formulas  (patterns) 
in  the  NT,  then  a  discussion  of  the  criteria  hitherto  employed  to  determine  these 
formulas  and  hymns,  next  an  example  of  present-day  scholarly  research  as 
applied  to  creedal  or  faith  formulas,  and  finally  some  critical  questions  regarding 
methodology  and  content. — J.J.C. 

53.  J.  W.  Roberts,  “Exegetical  Helps:  the  Greek  Noun  with  and  without  the 
Article,”  RestorQuart  14  (1,  71)  28-44. 

The  noun  with  the  article  should  be  considered  as  individualized  and  definite 
except  that  the  article  may  be  used  with  anaphora  (where  it  means  the  one  al¬ 
ready  mentioned),  with  some  proper  names,  with  some  abstract  nouns  and  with 
some  generic  or  class  nouns.  The  noun  without  the  article  should  be  considered 
as  not  referring  to  a  particular  or  definite  person  or  thing  but  as  carrying 
an  indefinite  sense  of  “a”  or  “an”  or  as  qualitative,  except  that  the  definite  noun 
may  omit  the  article  with  prepositions  and  adverbs,  where  it  is  influenced  by 
the  Hebrew  noun  in  the  construct  state,  where  the  predicate  nominative  precedes 
the  verb,  and  where  the  two  nouns  are  correlatives. — D.J.H. 

54.  L.  Rougier,  “Novum  Testamentum  in  Vetere  latet,  Vetus  Testamentum  in 
Novo  patet,”  CahCercErnRen  18  (71,  71)  39-44. 

The  early  Christian  exegesis  of  the  OT  sought  out  veiled  predictions  of  the 
passion,  death,  resurrection  and  glorification  of  Jesus.  OT  quotations  were  used 
to  justify  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus  which  were  unexpected  or  bewildering. — D.J.H. 

55.  W.  C.  van  Unnik,  “First  Century  A.D.  Literary  Culture  and  Early 
Christian  Literature,”  NedTheolTijd  25  (1,  71)  28-43. 

It  is  very  likely  that  converts  won  in  the  Hellenistic  world  had  some  sort  of 
training  in  the  schools  before  they  entered  the  church.  Thus  they  probably  had 
some  relation  to  the  literary  culture  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  and  had  undergone 
its  influence.  There  is  no  indication  that  literary  culture  as  such  was  considered 
part  of  the  “old  man”  which  had  to  be  stripped  off  at  baptism.  For  example,  in 
1  Clement  63:2  the  author  describes  his  writing  as  a  treatise  on  peace  and 
concord  and  in  58:2  as  a  symboule  or  piece  of  advice;  both  descriptions  are 
common  in  Hellenistic  rhetoric.  Other  examples  would  be  Luke’s  picture  of  Paul’s 
youth  as  well  as  his  short  preface  in  Lk  1:1-4, — D.J.H. 
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Word  Studies 

56.  P.  Beauchamp,  “La  figure  dans  Tun  et  l’autre  Testament,”  RechSciRel  59 
(2,  71)  209-224. 

The  concept  of  “figure”  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  Bible.  But 
figures  can  be  taken  only  as  a  system  of  signification  which,  though  not  limitless, 
has  no  limits  other  than  its  own  laws.  Being  an  expanding  system,  the  figure  is  a 
world  (in  the  classic  sense  of  beauty  and  order),  the  world  of  significance.  The 
figure,  moreover,  is  a  repetition,  a  repetition  along  the  double  axis  of  rites  and 
of  narrative  recurrence.  This  is  why  every  founding  act  of  the  OT  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  repeatable  rite.  If  in  the  OT  the  figures  are  accompanied  by  the 
working  toward  fulfillment,  in  the  NT  they  are  correlatively  accompanied  by 
their  presence.  Thus  the  reality  does  not  follow  upon  the  figure  but  fills  it  out. 
Such  an  understanding  of  “figure”  forestalls  our  imagining  the  “before”  of  the 
OT  as  some  form  separate  from  the  “after,”  the  fulfillment,  in  the  NT.  It  also 
helps  to  understand  the  earthly  existence  of  Jesus  in  conformity  with  the  mind 
of  the  Evangelists. — S.B.M. 

57.  B.  Corley,  “The  Intertestamental  Perspective  of  Stewardship,”  SWJourn 
Theol  13  (2,  71)  15-24. 

Several  culturally  diverse  functions  are  defined  by  the  word  group  which 
attaches  to  oikonomos.  One  cannot  postulate  a  source  or  strain  of  thought  for  its 
origin.  There  is  evidence  for  the  existence  of  oikonomoi  in  a  strictly  religious  role 
in  the  cult  of  Sarapis  at  Memphis  in  Egypt.  Since  Jewish  religious  life  was 
predominantly  informed  by  legal  and  ethical  codes,  the  idea  of  stewardship  is 
closely  related  to  observing  the  Law. — D.J.H. 

58.  E.  Fascher,  “Zum  Begriff  des  Fremden,”  TheolLitZeit  96  (3,  71)  161-168. 

The  article  contains  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  NT  Greek  words  for 
“stranger”  together  with  their  Latin  equivalents,  and  the  comparison  demon¬ 
strates  that  one  Latin  word  can  stand  for  three  or  four  Greek  words  while 
three  Latin  words  may  be  needed  to  bring  out  the  nuances  of  one  Greek  term 
( xenos ).  This  philological  discussion  shows  how  interesting  are  the  relations 
existing  between  the  different  languages,  relationships  which  cannot  be  brought 
out  so  well  if  a  theological  dictionary  is  limited  to  one  or  two  languages,  e.g. 
Greek-German,  Latin-German,  or  simply  the  Greek  NT  text. 

While  the  article  deals  with  the  NT,  its  conclusions  hold  true  for  the  OT  also 
as  could  be  seen  by  comparing  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  OT  texts.  Hence 
it  is  proposed  that,  instead  of  piling  up  passages  taken  from  the  history  of  reli¬ 
gions  to  provide  parallels  for  biblical  terms,  it  would  be  well  to  begin  a  Hebrew- 
Greek-Latin-German  concordance  of  the  Bible  and  thus  to  study  the  relationship 
between  the  various  ways  in  which  a  word  was  understood  in  the  principal  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  biblical  text. — J.J.C. 
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59.  M.  J.  Fiedler,  (( Dikaiosyne  in  der  diaspora- jiidischen  und  intertestament- 
arischen  Literature  JournStudJud  1  (2,  70)  120-143. 

A  survey  of  the  use  of  the  term  dikaiosyne  in  the  diaspora  Jewish  writings 
and  the  Palestinian  Jewish  apocrypha  and  pseudepigrapha.  In  the  diaspora  the 
usage  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  Greek  meaning  of  the  word.  The  word  is 
used  in  political-legal  and  personal-ethical  contexts.  The  Greek  sense  also  played 
a  role  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  OT  term  for  Jews  in  the  diaspora.  In 
Palestinian  writings  dikaiosyne  is  more  closely  related  to  the  OT  concept  and 
has  the  sense  of  “righteousness”  and  “salvation”  (particularly  in  an  eschato¬ 
logical  context) . — D.  J.H. 

60.  C.  Gerest,  “Unite  et  ruptures  dans  la  vie  de  l’eglise.  Precisions  de  vocabu- 
laire,”  LumVie  20  (103,  71)  19-38. 

Through  their  long  history,  “schism,”  “heresy,”  “dogma”  and  “orthodoxy” 
have  acquired  quite  a  precise  meaning  in  the  Christian  churches.  But  they  all 
refer  to  a  unity  of  the  church  which  is  a  notion  that  is  far  from  being  clear. 
The  search  for  a  simple  definition  leads  to  the  complex  question  of  what  possible 
relation  there  is  between  social  cohesion  and  the  sharing  of  the  gifts  of  the 
kingdom. — S.B.M. 

61.  W.  L.  Hendricks,  “Stewardship  in  the  New  Testament,”  SWJournTheol 
13  (2,  71)  25-33. 

Study  of  the  NT  words  for  stewardship  and  all  their  cognate  and  related  words 
suggests  that  the  concept  belongs  in  the  setting  of  the  whole  of  human  life.  Total 
stewardship  is  total  responsibility  for  all  that  man  has  and  for  every  relationship 
and  experience  of  life.  The  NT  material  is  then  organized  under  these  headings: 
the  stewardship  of  substance,  stewardship  which  sanctifies,  and  sublime  steward¬ 
ship. — D.J.H. 

62.  G.  M.  Lee,  “A  Difficulty  in  the  Legend  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,” 
ZeitNTWiss  62  (1-2,  71)  121. 

In  J.  Drescher,  Three  Coptic  Legends  (1937),  p.  39,  the  Coptic  rendering  of 
Greek  eplerosan  kai  ta  erga  tes  dikaiosynes  is  preceded  by  a  “pleonastic  anticipa¬ 
tion”  in  which  the  equivalent  of  Greek  apologizein  is  used  to  paraphrase 
eplerosan.  Both  words  are  taken  to  mean  “pay”  or  “settle  an  account.” — J.W.D. 

63.  G.  M.  Lee,  “Presbyters  and  Apostles,”  ZeitNTWiss  62  (1-2,  71)  122. 

The  Coptic  Canons  of  Athanasius  87,  when  read  in  the  light  of  its  context  in 
Jn  20:23,  shows  that  preshyteros  could  on  occasion  be  applied  to  an  apostle. — 

D.J.H. 

64.  E.  C.  B.  MacLaurin,  “The  Semitic  Background  of  Use  of  ‘En  Splanch- 
nois/ ”  PalExplQuart  103  (1,  71)  42-45. 

A  study  of  the  various  Semitic  uses  of  the  root  rhm,  which  underlies  the  LXX 
splagchna,  indicates  that  it  connotes  tenderness,  clemency,  mercy,  compassion, 
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gentle  love.  The  Greek  splagchna  adopted  this  gentle  Canaanite  concept  of  divine 
love  and  “the  idea  expressed  exactly  what  Paul  had  in  mind  when  describing  the 
tender  mercy  of  Christ  for  men.” — S.E.S. 

65.  A.  C.  Piepkorn,  “ Charisma  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  Apostolic 
Fathers/’  ConcTheolMon  42  (6,  ’71)  369-389. 

Charisma  intrinsically  is  a  gratuitous  gift  of  God.  What  are  today  called 
charisms  are  termed  more  often  in  the  early  literature  pneumatika.  The  early 
church  recognized  and  operated  with  the  necessity  for  responsible  spiritual  and 
administrative  leadership.  Tension  between  structure  and  “spirit”  has  always 
existed  in  the  church.  All  should  be  mindful  of  the  twofold  Pauline  injunction 
to  respect  those  in  authority  and  to  quench  not  the  Spirit  (1  Thes  5:12,  19). — 
J.O’R. 

66.  J.  Reiling,  “The  Use  of  PSEUDOPROPHETRS  in  the  Septuagint,  Philo 
and  Josephus,”  NovTest  13  (2,  ’71)  147-156. 

The  Hebrew  OT  has  no  equivalent  for  “false  prophet.”  It  speaks  only  of  false 
prophecies,  but  does  not  deny  that  the  speaker  is  a  prophet.  In  the  LXX  the  term 
pseudoprophetes  is  used  of  prophets  when  they  are  connected  with  pagan  diviners. 
The  author  of  the  LXX  also  does  not  accept  as  prophets  those  whose  oracles  are 
not  from  God.  Finally,  in  Josephus  “false  prophet”  functions  as  an  independent 
concept  (one  who  delivers  false  oracles)  without  connection  to  pagan  practices. 
— A.J.S. 

67.  M.  Treves,  “Nazoraioi,  zelotai,  nazarenos,”  CahCercErnRen  18  (71,  ’71) 
51-54. 

The  term  Nazoraioi  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  root  nsr  and  could  mean  “those 
who  keep  the  covenant.”  As  such  it  is  comparable  to  the  word  “Zealots.”  How¬ 
ever,  the  adjective  Nazarenos  signifies  a  “native  of  Nazareth.” — D.J.H. 

Bulletins 

68.  C.  Bissoli  et  al.,  “Rivista  delle  riviste,”  RivistBib  19  (1,  ’71)  5-132. 

Over  170  abstracts  of  recent  articles  on  the  Bible  from  22  journals,  arranged 
in  four  categories:  introductory  questions,  OT,  NT,  biblical  theology. 

69.  £.  Cothenet  AND  M.  Morlet,  “Notes  d’Lcriture  Sainte,”  EspVie  81  (28, 
’71)  434-440. 

Cothenet  provides  a  detailed  summary  of  J.  Dauvillier,  Les  Temps  A  post  o- 
liques,  Ier  siecle  (1971)  and  Morlet  reviews  eight  recent  NT  books. 

70.  K.  Grayston,  “Foreign  Theological  Literature  Survey:  1969-1970.  The 
New  Testament,”  ExpTimes  82  (9,  ’71)  278-282. 

A  bulletin  of  selected  books  on  the  NT  from  publishers  in  continental  Europe. 
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71.  J.  McHugh,  ‘‘Notes  on  Recent  Work:  New  Testament,”  ClerRev  56  (4, 
71)  291-297. 

A  survey  of  books  recently  published  in  English  on  several  aspects  of  NT 
study. 

72.  J.-P.  Monsarrat  and  H.  Cousin,  “Chronique  d’ficriture  Sainte,”  LumVie 
20  (101,  71)  122-127. 

Bulletin  of  works  in  French  which  have  appeared  in  the  past  two  years. 

\ 

73.  J.  I.  V icentini,  “Boletines  bibliograficos:  Nuevo  Testamento,”  Stromata 
26  (1-2,  70)  127-134. 

A  discussion  of  some  ten  recent  books  on  various  NT  subjects. 

74.  J.  I.  Vicentini,  “Exegesis  Biblica:  Nuevo  Testamento,”  Stromata  26  (3-4, 
70)  451-455. 

Five  recent  books  on  the  NT  are  called  to  the  attention  of  Bible  students  and 
the  general  public. 


GOSPELS— ACTS 

Gospels  ( General ) 

75.  J.  Bligh,  “Signs  and  Wonders.  Contemplating  the  Miracles  of  the  Gospels,” 
Way  11  (1,  71)  44-53. 

The  miracles  of  Jesus,  though  not  primarily  designed  to  be  manifestations  of 
his  power,  were  revelatory  acts.  They  reveal  Jesus  as  a  savior.  The  Evangelists 
expected  their  narratives  to  have,  or  to  extend,  the  same  attractive  power  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus.  The  Gospels  and  the  miracle  stories  in  particular  belong  mainly 
to  the  introductory  or  kerygmatic  stages  of  the  Christian.  But  the  wonder  they 
inspire  today  can  risk  being  limited  to  whether  they  happened  or  not.  To  make  the 
narratives  serve  their  true  purpose,  two  suggestions  can  be  made:  we  can  use 
any  miracle  story  as  a  stimulant  to  renew  our  awareness  of  present  relationships ; 
and,  to  find  anew  the  efficacy  lost  by  over-familiarity,  we  can  find  fresh  interest 
in  them  by  bringing  them  into  conjunction  with  significant  parallels. — S.B.M. 

76.  I.  Brennan,  “Women  in  the  Gospels,”  New  Blackfr  52  (  614,  71)  291-299. 

Jesus’  behavior  with  regard  to  women  often  ran  counter  to  and  challenged  the 
social  and  religious  conventions  of  his  day.  In  Lk  10:38  ff.  Jesus  defends  Mary’s 
place  within  his  “rabbinical  circle”  and  thus  he  “is  not  making  a  point  primarily 
about  the  contemplative  life,  but  rather  about  the  status  of  women  in  the  Church 
community.”  In  his  words  to  the  Samaritan  woman,  he  appeals  to  the  true 
adoration  of  God  where  distinction  of  race  and  sex  are  unimportant.  In  the  stand 
he  took  on  child-bearing  (Lk  11:27),  on  virginity,  on  the  high  ideal  of  mar¬ 
riage  (Mt  19:4-9),  as  well  as  in  his  resurrection  appearances,  Christ  leaves  no 
doubt  that  he  accepts  women  as  companions  in  the  work  of  redemption  in  a 
society  where  differences  between  human  beings  have  been  set  aside. — S.B.M. 
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77.  K.  Kertelge,  “Begriinden  die  Wunder  Jesu  den  Glauben?”  TrierTheolZeit 
80  (3,  71)  129-140. 

Rather  than  being  a  proof  of  faith,  the  miracles  of  Jesus  are  a  call  to  faith 
and  an  unfolding  of  the  central  mystery  of  the  Christian  faith,  Jesus  himself.  The 
miracles  are  an  expression  of  God’s  revelation  and  they  are  used  by  the  Gospels, 
from  a  post-resurrection  perspective,  to  teach  the  nature  and  power  of  Jesus. 
As  such,  they  must  be  seen  as  closely  linked  to  Jesus’  teaching. — A.J.S. 

78.  J.  K.  Parratt,  “The  Holy  Spirit  and  Baptism.  Part  I.  The  Gospels  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  ExpTimes  82  (8,  ’71)  231-235.  [Cf.  §  16-248.] 

There  is  no  clear  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  Luke  and  Paul  connect 
the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  with  baptism  in  water.  The  baptism  of  Christ  him¬ 
self  points,  if  anything,  to  a  post-baptismal  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Christian 
baptism  is  not  essentially  different  from  the  baptism  of  John;  the  specifically 
novel  element — Spirit-baptism — comes  in  addition  to  water-baptism,  not  through 
it.  In  Acts  2:38  the  reception  of  the  Spirit  is  dependent  not  only  upon  baptism 
but  also  upon  repentance  and  faith.  The  word  dorea  here  implies  the  charismatic 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  in  tongues  and  prophecy.  The  verse  can  be  under¬ 
stood  to  indicate  that,  for  Luke,  there  are  three  distinct  stages  in  initiation  into 
the  church:  repentance  and  faith,  water-baptism,  and  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.— D.J.H. 

79.  D.  Stanley,  “Salvation  and  Healing,”  Way  10  (4,  ’70)  298-317. 

The  healing  miracles  in  the  Gospels  support  their  view  of  salvation.  That 
they  are  not  presented  as  merely  prodigious  can  be  seen  in  the  terms  used  for 
miracles:  “acts  of  power”  in  the  Synoptics  and  “signs”  or  “works”  in  Jn. 

In  Mk  miracles  are  an  assault  on  Satan,  seen  clearly  only  after  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Also,  they  arouse  faith.  Mt  sees  cures  as  part  of  the  ministry  of  the  word 
and  adds  the  idea  that  Jesus’  healing  is  a  messianic  fulfillment  of  the  OT.  For 
Lk  miracles  are  primarily  a  symbol  of  the  salvation  Jesus  will  bring  as  Lord 
of  the  universe.  In  Jn  three  of  the  seven  signs  are  healings  which  point,  in 
a  rising  crescendo,  to  faith,  sacraments  and  Jesus’  triumph  over  death. — A.J.S. 

Jesus 

80.  C.  Boff,  “Foi  Jesus  um  Revolucionario  ?”  RevistEclBras  31  (121,  ’71) 
97-118. 

To  evaluate  better  the  problem  raised  by  recent  works  on  the  revolutionary 
aspects  of  Jesus’  life  and  teaching,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  socio-economic, 
political  and  religious  context  of  his  life.  Two  different  interpretations  can  be 
given  of  his  activity  and  teaching,  one  revolutionary  and  the  other  reactionary. 
But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  his  whole  attitude  was  primarily  dominated 
by  the  idea  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  his  eschatological  hope  that  shaped  and 
determined  his  political  attitude. — S.B.M. 
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81.  H.  Bojorge,  “Jesus  y  los  revolucionarios  de  su  tiempo.  Una  presentation 
del  libro  homonimo  de  O.  Cullmann,”  RevistBib  33  (2,  71)  124-126. 

The  temptation  to  make  Jesus  a  zealous  proponent  of  resistance  and  revolu¬ 
tion  has  found  renewed  support  in  our  day.  Taking  up  A.  Schweitzer’s  position 
(with  the  needed  correctives),  C  underlines  Jesus’  dual  attitude  to  an  unjust 
world  where  his  apostles  must  labor  for  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world. — S.B.M. 

82.  S.  G.  F.  Brandon,  “  ‘Jesus  and  the  Zealots’:  A  Correction,”  NTStud  17 
(4,  71)  453. 

The  claim  made  by  J.  G.  Griffiths  [§  15-164]  that  B  has  argued  that  Jesus 
was  himself  a  Zealot  and  favored  armed  resistance  is  not  accurate. — D.J.H. 

83.  R.  E.  Brown,  “Jesus  and  Elisha,”  Perspective  12  (1-2,  71)  85-104. 

In  the  primitive  church  Jesus’  relationship  to  John  the  Baptist  may  have 
been  explained  as  analogous  to  that  of  Elisha  to  Elijah.  If  one  considers  the 
general  outline  of  Jesus’  career,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  much  closer  his 
career  is  to  the  Elisha  pattern  than  to  the  Elijah  pattern.  Performing  miracles 
constitutes  a  substantial  part  of  Jesus’  activity  as  narrated  in  the  Gospels.  In 
the  OT  almost  twice  as  many  miracles  are  attributed  to  Elisha  as  are  to  Elijah, 
and  in  Sir  48:12-14  and  Josephus,  Ant.  9,  182  Elisha  is  hailed  as  a  wonder¬ 
worker.  Furthermore,  both  Elisha  and  Jesus  perform  miraculous  cures  of  leprosy, 
multiply  loaves  and  restore  a  widow’s  son  to  life.  While  there  are  differences 
between  the  Elisha  cycle  and  Gospel  presentation  of  Jesus  and  while  we  are 
dealing  with  indirect  influence,  still  “the  Elisha  cycle  of  miracles  may  be  a 
more  satisfactory  analogue  for  the  pre-Gospel  miracle  collections  than  any 
Greco-Roman  aretalogy  that  has  yet  been  advanced.” — D.J.H. 

84r.  H.  Braun,  Jesus  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  107;  §  15-797r]. 

H.  Petri,  “Jesus,  der  Mann  aus  Nazareth  und  seine  Zeit,”  Catholica  [Mun¬ 
ster]  25  (1,  71)  63-66. — B  presents  the  proclamation  of  Jesus  and  claims  that 
true  authority  consists  in  dialogue  and  consequently  that  each  generation  must 
decide  whether  or  not  it  agrees  with  Jesus.  Thus  the  person  of  Jesus  forms  the 
background;  what  is  important  is  the  content  of  his  message.  As  B  understands 
authority,  any  philosopher  or  poet  can  be  an  authority  for  me.  Authority,  how¬ 
ever,  depends  not  on  the  content  of  the  message  alone.  The  reduction  of  the 
meaning  of  Jesus  to  the  Was  of  his  teaching  eliminates  the  action  of  God  who 
makes  demands  of  man.  Furthermore,  the  conviction  that  Christians  must  con¬ 
tinue  the  work  of  Jesus  stems  from  their  belief  that  Jesus  was  truly  risen  from 
the  dead. — J.J.C. 

85 r. - ,  Idem. 

W.  Schatz,  “Wer  ist  Jesus  von  Nazareth?”  Kir chRef Schweiz  127  (7,  71) 
101-105. — Summary  and  criticism.  B’s  treatment  of  Jesus  needs  correction  at 
several  points:  (1)  He  underestimates  the  importance  of  Jesus’  person  to  his 
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message,  both  in  the  1st  century  and  today.  (2)  The  Holy  Spirit,  whom  B 
never  mentions,  is  necessary  to  explain  the  Jesus-phenomenon  itself  as  well  as 
the  phenomenon  of  belief  in  Jesus.  (3)  The  ever-present  background  for  Jesus 
himself  as  well  as  for  those  who  wrote  about  him  is  the  OT,  not  merely 
Pharisaism  and  apocalyptic,  as  B  would  have  it.  Similarly,  B  rejects  “God- 
talk”  much  too  quickly.  (4)  Jesus  is  no  mere  example  for  us,  just  as  he  is  not 
simply  a  mouthpiece  for  certain  ideals  of  behavior.  (5)  The  belief  in  Jesus’ 
death  as  efficacious  for  sin  is  much  older  than  B  allows,  though  the  developed 
Easter  faith  is  responsible  for  many  elaborations. — J.W.D. 

86.  F.  Casa,  “Evolucion  de  la  conciencia  mesianica  de  Jesus,”  RevistBib  33 
(2,  71)  139-156. 

The  article  is  meant  to  serve  as  a  basic  text  for  Bible  study  groups.  It 
proposes  for  reflective  meditation  the  teaching  and  the  person  of  Jesus  as  seen 
in  such  passages  as  the  Caesarea  Philippi  dialogue,  the  meaning  of  the  cross 
and  of  the  temptations,  and  the  fundamental  reality  of  the  resurrection. — S.B.M. 

87r.  O.  Cullmann,  Jesus  and  the  Revolutionaries  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  117]. 

L.  Gaston,  “Revolution  Not  of  This  World,”  Interpretation  25  (3,  ’71) 
362-364. — Its  style  and  format  makes  C’s  book  ideal  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  claim  Jesus  as  simply  a  revolutionary  or  an  establishmentarian. 
C  insists  that  we  try  to  understand  Jesus’  double  attitude  toward  the  cultic, 
social  and  political  orders  in  the  context  of  his  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.— D.J.H. 

88.  J.  Gnilka,  “Jesus -ein  Essener?  Jesus  und  Qumran,”  BibKirch  26  (1, 
71)  2-5. 

J.  Lehmann  has  written  a  book,  Jesus-Report,  which  has  received  much 
popular  attention  and  upset  many.  Among  his  claims  is  that  Jesus  was  an 
Essene,  a  member  of  the  Qumran  community.  This  statement  clearly  contradicts 
the  evidence  of  the  Gospels.  Unlike  the  Qumran  sectaries  Jesus  offered  his 
teaching  to  all,  welcomed  sinners,  publicans  and  the  physically  afflicted,  in¬ 
terpreted  liberally  the  Mosaic  Law  and  rejected  exclusiveness  such  as  the 
Essenes  felt  toward  those  not  belonging  to  their  group. — J.J.C. 

89.  J.  Gnilka,  “War  Jesus  Revolutionar  ?”  BibLeb  12  (2,  ’71)  67-78. 

A  survey  of  recent  discussion  on  the  question  whether  Jesus  was  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  brings  out  two  seemingly  contradictory  aspects  of  his  life  and  teaching. 
He  was  a  revolutionary  in  the  sense  that  he  wanted  every  man  to  be  changed 
fundamentally,  to  be  converted,  and  for  that  reason  he  relentlessly  uncovered 
evils  existing  in  the  structures  of  society  of  that  time.  But  he  rejected  and 
condemned  violence  as  a  means  for  carrying  out  his  program.  The  revolution 
which  he  inaugurated  must  be  accomplished  not  by  arms  and  fighting  but  peace¬ 
fully  and  with  the  force  of  reconciliation  and  of  love. — J.J.C. 
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90.  P.  Grech,  “Recent  Developments  in  the  Jesus  of  History  Controversy,” 
BibTheolBull  1  (2,  71)  190-213. 

A  discussion  of  Bultmann’s  controversies  with  E.  Kasemann  and  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  New  Hermeneutic  along  with  remarks  on  the  challenge  presented 
by  E.  Giittgemanns.  Certain  basic  premises  (the  rejection  of  objectifying  think¬ 
ing,  the  separation  of  faith  from  reason  and  history,  and  the  assumptions  that 
Jesus  could  not  have  had  a  messianic  consciousness  and  that  his  exaltation  to 
kyrios  was  due  to  Gnostic  influence)  shared  by  the  Bultmannians  have  led  the 
controversy  into  a  blind  alley. — D.J.H. 

91r.  J.  Isaac,  Jesus  and  Israel  [cf.  NTA  15,  p.  356]. 

J.  Pelikan,  AmEcclRev  165  (1,  71)  60-67. — The  book  is  profoundly  dis¬ 
turbing  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  accuses  the  Christian  conscience  with  relentless 
power  and  prophetic  directness.  Second,  it  purports  to  be  a  work  of  historical 
scholarship  yet  suffers  methodologically  from  the  faulty  assumption  that  theology 
necessarily  follows  history,  thus  failing  to  recognize  “that  the  formulation  of 
Christian  doctrine  was  at  work  already  in  the  compilation  of  the  material  in 
the  Gospels.”  In  three  specific  areas  of  the  book  this  error  is  operative:  (1) 
the  treatment  of  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  a  Jew,  (2)  the  question  of  deicide  and 
(3)  the  logically  prior  and  theologically  crucial  matter  of  the  oneness  of  God. — 
S.E.S. 

92.  A.  R.  C.  Leaney,  “The  Attitude  of  the  Writers  of  the  Gospels  to  the 
Historical  Jesus,”  Colloquium  4  (1,  70)  35-45. 

The  belief  in  Rome  itself  and  elsewhere  in  the  empire  that  Christianity  arose 
from  a  criminal  who  had  been  crucified  between  two  bandits  makes  it  strange 
that  Mk  and  Lk  should  represent  Jesus’  death  as  accompanied  by  an  attestation 
by  a  Roman  warrant  officer,  that  he  was  a  Son  of  God  (Mk)  or  an  innocent 
man  (Lk)  ;  this  was  testimony  at  least  in  principle  open  to  verification.  Criti¬ 
cism  no  doubt  has  its  own  answers,  but  “this  paper  is  not  an  essay  in  form- 
criticism  but  a  humble  attempt  to  see  if  any  evangelist  may  have  made  use  of 
historical  facts  about  Jesus  in  the  cause  of  his  theological  presentation ,  and  if 
so  in  what  way  or  ways.”  Both  Evangelists  tried  to  show  the  truth  about  Jesus 
in  a  historical  environment  where  Jesus  and  Paul  were  known  only  as  criminals. 
In  all  the  canonical  Gospels  the  author  paid  attention  “to  what  he  believed  the 
risen  Lord  wished  him  to  say,  and  ...  to  the  tradition  about  the  historical 
Jesus  with  which  the  church  provided  him.  .  .  .”  Mk  is  discussed  “to  see  if  in 
this  gospel  there  is  evidence  of  the  author’s  attitude  to  the  historical  Jesus 
distinguishable  from  his  presentation  of  him  as  Son  of  God.”  The  rejection  of 
Jesus  at  Nazareth  and  the  apparent  rejection  by  Jesus  of  his  family  suggests 
“that  there  existed  evidence  about  the  historical  Jesus  which  .  .  .  could  be 
regarded  as  unfavourable,”  and  “that  Mark  chose  to  accept  and  explain  it  in  the 
light  of  his  own  central  conviction  rather  than  disregard  or  change  it.” 
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Luke  may  well  have  intended  Pilate’s  action  as  well  as  Gallio’s  to  appear  as 
a  miscarriage  of  justice;  both  he  and  Mark  show  Jesus  as  rebels  against  fellow- 
Jews  whose  quietism  suited  their  Roman  overlords.  Both  therefore  took  risks 
in  defending  Christianity  in  the  cause  of  historical  truth.  Other  examples  in¬ 
cluded  the  preconversion  status  of  Zacchaeus,  anti- Jew  and  pro-Roman  by  his 
way  of  life,  as  one  of  “the  lost.”  It  is  true  that  “the  evangelists’  material  in¬ 
cluded  what  were  to  them  historical  facts  but  which  were  in  reality  legendary 
traditions  now  widely  accepted,”  but  the  theological  character  of  the  Gospels 
must  not  obscure  the  fact  that  Mark  “insists  that  the  true  explanation  of  his 
history  is  supernatural,”  and  in  doing  so  makes  use  of  “evidence  which  .  .  . 
positively  demanded  explanation.” — A.R.C.L.  (Author.) 

93.  F.  Lentzen-Deis,  “Der  Glaube  Jesu:  Das  Gottesverhaltnis  Jesu  von  Naza¬ 
reth  als  Erflillung  alttestamentlichen  Glaubens,”  TrierTheolZeit  80  (3,  ’71) 
141-155. 

Jesus  had  much  in  common  with  the  rabbis  of  his  time  and  with  the  wisdom 
tradition.  But  he  is  not  identified  with  them ;  his  teaching  is  based  on  something 
more.  His  relation  to  God  also  has  features  in  common  with  apocalyptic  faith. 
Beyond  that,  Jesus  brings  to  fulfillment  his  disciples’  faith  in  the  OT’s  God 
and  in  its  themes.  He  does  this  especially  in  the  Easter  event  and  in  the  spread 
of  faith  in  him. — A.J.S. 

94.  H.  Merkel,  “War  Jesus  ein  Revolutionar  ?  Die  jiidische  Widerstands- 
bewegung  zur  Zeit  Jesu,”  BibKirch  26  (2,  ’71)  44-47. 

The  arguments  usually  advanced  for  proving  a  direct  relationship  between 
Jesus  and  the  Zealots  rest  upon  very  weak  foundations.  Furthermore,  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus  is  far  removed  from  basic  Zealot  tenets. — D.J.H. 

95.  R.  Pesch,  “Der  Anspruch  Jesu,”  Orientierung  35  (5,  ’71)  53-56;  (6,  ’71) 
67-70;  (7,  ’71)  77-81. 

Recent  popular  descriptions  of  Jesus  as  a  rebel  or  revolutionary  have  often 
been  characterized  more  by  their  sensationalism  than  by  level-headed  scholar¬ 
ship.  Jesus’  actions,  provocative  or  seditious  from  one  point  of  view,  need  to 
be  interpreted  against  the  wider  background  of  his  mission.  Cleansing  the  Tem¬ 
ple  in  Jerusalem  (Mk  11:15-17  parr.),  an  event  which  led  to  his  arrest  and 
execution,  had  only  indirect  political  motives  since  his  main  reason  was  to 
exemplify  by  prophetic  action  the  eschatological  coming  of  salvation  even  for 
the  Gentiles.  The  account  of  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  the  provocative  Sab¬ 
bath  healing  of  the  man  with  a  withered  hand,  Jesus’  association  with  tax 
collectors  should  be  interpreted  as  provocative  invitations  to  rethink  one’s  un¬ 
derstanding  of  God  and  a  call  to  reject  casuistic  applications  of  the  Law.  Only 
in  this  sense  was  Jesus  a  revolutionary. — M.A.F. 
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96.  L.  H.  Rivas,  “Jesus  entre  sus  contemporaneos,”  RevistBib  33  (2,  71) 
111-123. 

Far  from  being  a  monolithic  entity,  the  Judaism  of  the  1st  century  displayed 
a  wide  variety  and  diversity  of  religious  “sects.”  It  is,  therefore,  natural  to 
inquire  what  the  attitude  of  Jesus  was  to  all  the  various  groups.  If  the  Gospels 
call  attention  to  them  it  is  because  in  the  church  there  will  always  be  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  Essenes  and  Zealots. — S.B.M. 

97r.  J.  Roloff,  Das  Kerygma  und  der  irdische  Jesus  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  351]. 

G.  Delling,  TheolLitZeit  96  (3,  71)  186-188. — By  the  application  of  present- 
day  analytical  methods  R  identifies  historical  motives  in  the  Gospel  stories 
concerning  Jesus  and  then  studies  the  kerygmatic  interest  in  the  post-Easter 
community.  The  methodology  is  valid  for  these  texts,  but  one  may  ask  how  far 
it  can  be  applied  to  other  text  groups.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  author  has 
called  attention  to  a  problem  which  cannot  be  neglected  and  his  thesis,  which 
is  carefully  conceived  and  worked  out,  deserves  serious  attention. — J.J.C. 

98r.  R.  Schafer,  Jesus  und  der  Gottesglaube  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  122]. 

W.  Metz,  “Im  Stil  der  Aufkldrung,”  LuthMon  10  (6,  71)  312-313. — 
Summary.  S’s  attempt  to  be  NT  historian,  dogmatic  theologian,  and  historian 
of  religions  is  executed  in  the  style  of  the  Enlightenment,  enriched  by  Schleier- 
macher  and  Ritschl.  The  picture  of  Christ  the  catalyst,  the  bringer  of  a  new 
image  of  God,  cannot  be  taken,  as  S  would  have  it,  as  the  underlying  unity  of 
the  historical  Jesus  and  the  Christology  of  the  primitive  and  developing  church. 
To  do  so  denies  the  centrality  of  cross  and  resurrection  and  is  an  excessive 
reaction  to  the  kerygmatic  theologians.  His  emphasis  on  the  religious  component, 
as  against  the  ethical,  in  the  historical  Jesus  is  helpful  but  not  by  any  means 
comprehensive. — J.W.D. 

99.  P.  Schoonenberg  and  J.  M.  Alonso,  “La  conception  virginal  de  Jesus, 
ihistoria  o  leyenda?  Un  dialogo  teologico,”  EphMar  21  (2-3,  71)  161-216. 

Alonso  minutely  analyzes  Schoonenberg’s  presuppositions  about  the  theological 
question  of  Jesus’  conception  (as  published  in  the  latter’s  Bund  und  Schopfung, 
1970) :  the  distinction  between  Geschehen  and  historisches  Ereignis,  the  “Prin- 
zip  der  Nicht-Concurrenz  Gottes  the  historical  verifiability  of  NT  miracles, 
the  relation  of  history  and  theology  in  the  infancy  narratives,  the  theological 
relation  of  tradition  and  Scripture.  Schoonenberg  responds  to  each  point  with 
clarifications  of  his  own  position  and  he  demurs  from  some  of  Alonso’s  inter¬ 
pretations. — S.B.M. 

100.  A.  Stoger,  “Wer  war  Jesus?  Der  historische  Jesus  und  die  Verkundigung 
der  Kirche,”  BibLiturg  44  (2,  71)  75-85. 

Six  areas  of  research  into  Jesus  are  explored  and  the  answers  of  modern 
scholars  in  each  of  the  areas  are  given.  The  topics  are:  the  title  “Jesus  Christ,” 
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sources  for  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  historical  Jesus,  the  kerygmatic  Christ,  the 
interpretation  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  and  the  question:  “But  who  do  you  say 
that  I  am?” — A.J.S. 

101.  A.  Vanhoye,  “L’angoisse  du  Christ,”  Christus  18  (71,  71)  382-389. 

The  fullness  of  Jesus’  humanity  demands  that  he  have  known  anguish,  despite 
his  characteristic  assurance,  and  he  manifests  this  disquiet  in  such  passages  as 
Lk  13:33-34;  12:50;  Jn  11:33-35;  Mk  14:26-31  parr.;  14:32-42  parr.;  and 
supremely  Mk  15:34  par.  (cf.  Heb  5:7).  His  characteristic  resort  in  such  times 
was  to  prayer,  especially  those  prayers  given  by  God  to  us  all,  the  Psalms  (cf. 
2  Cor  5:21).— J.W.D. 

102.  H.  Wansbrough,  “Event  and  Interpretation:  IX.  Jesus  the  Teacher,” 
ClerRev  56  (3,  71)  163-171.  [Cf.  §  15-840.] 

If  we  are  to  have  positive  criteria  for  sayings  which  stem  from  Jesus,  there 
are  some  useful  (though  less  scientific  than  those  of  N.  Perrin)  guides.  Jesus’ 
sayings  must  breathe  the  air  of  the  Palestinian  countryside.  Another  hallmark 
could  be  the  rhythmic  and  balancing  form  of  a  saying.  A  third  characteristic 
is  the  tendency  to  break  off,  leaving  a  question  echoing  in  the  mind  of  the  listener. 
The  crux  of  Jesus’  teaching  is  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  has  arrived;  yet  he 
has  to  prune  drastically  the  implications  which  this  carried  in  the  minds  of  his 
contemporaries  and  to  substitute  new  ones. — D.J.H. 

Christology 

103.  K.  Berger,  “Zum  traditionsgeschichtlichen  Hintergrund  christologischer 
Hoheitstitel,”  NTStud  17  (4,  71)  391-425. 

The  combination  “Jesus  Christ”  joins  a  personal  name  with  an  eschatological 
function-title.  The  use  of  “Christ”  in  the  NT  should  be  related  to  the  Jewish 
tradition  of  the  eschatological  prophet  anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Anointing 
signifies  the  possession  of  legitimate  teaching  along  with  the  obligation  to  trans¬ 
mit  this  teaching.  Being  “with  Christ”  refers  to  a  community  with  the  prophet 
who  has  been  “taken  up.”  Being  “in  Christ”  or  “in  the  Lord”  parallels  the 
Jewish  expressions  “in  the  Law”  and  “in  God”  and  implies  that  fulfilling  the 
Law  in  its  true  sense  depends  upon  union  with  Jesus.  “Through  Christ”  should 
be  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  Jewish  expressions  describing  the  prophet’s 
mediating  role. 

The  descriptions  of  Jesus  as  the  mediator  of  creation  ought  to  be  seen  along 
with  those  Jewish  texts  which  identify  prophetic  figures  with  the  Wisdom  of 
God.  The  application  of  the  title  kyrios  to  Jesus  stems  from  the  great  prophets’ 
task  of  revealing  the  divine  commandments;  the  title  was  also  given  to  angels 
appearing  in  epiphanies.  This  background  may  also  account  for  the  “Father- 
Son”  relationship  since  in  wisdom  literature  God  is  the  Father  of  Wisdom. 
The  Son  then  is  the  unique  teacher  who  transmits  the  divine  wisdom. _ D.J.H. 
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104.  H.  Bojorge,  “Goel:  Dios  libera  a  los  suyos,”  RevistB'ib  33  (1,  71)  8-12. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  OT  theology  of  God  as  go’el  and  its  influence  on 
the  NT  presentation  of  God  as  liberator  of  his  people  and  of  Jesus  as  messiah 
in  a  similar  role.  Perhaps  the  statement  of  the  Baptist  regarding  Jesus’  sandals 
(Mk  1:7  parr.)  alludes  to  this  role. — G.W.M. 

105r.  F.  H.  Borsch,  The  Son  of  Man  in  Myth  and  History  [cf.  NTA  12,  pp. 
254-255;  §  14-82r]. 

- ,  The  Christian  and  Gnostic  Son  of  Man  [cf.  NTA  15,  p.  128]. 

A.  E.  Harvey,  JournTheolStud  22  (1,  71)  203-206. — Oddly  enough,  the 
danger  which  B’s  hypothesis  runs  into  is  that  of  being  able  to  explain  too  much. 
So  comprehensive  and  various  is  the  complex  of  ideas  associated  with  the  “Man” 
that  it  soon  becomes  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that  each  logion  will  show 
some  dependence  upon  them.  The  essay  on  the  Gnostic  use  of  the  title  is  not 
thoroughly  convincing  because  it  presupposes  that  Gnostic  writings  show  suf¬ 
ficient  system  and  consistency  in  their  use  of  divine  titles  for  it  to  be  possible 
to  trace  the  sources  from  which  they  drew  them. — D.J.H. 

106.  J.  Coppens,  “La  releve  du  Messianisme  royal,”  EphTheolLov  47  (1,  71) 

117-143. 

Royal  messianism,  i.e.  the  hope  for  the  coming  of  an  ideal  king,  issuing  from 
the  Davidic  line,  savior  of  the  nation  and  faithful  guardian  of  the  religion  of 
Yahweh  and  of  the  Law,  the  Temple  and  the  priesthood,  is  most  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  some  texts  of  Mic  and  Isa.  From  early  times  the  God  of  the  Hebrews 
was  greeted  by  his  people  as  king  and  their  territory  was  considered  his  king¬ 
dom.  The  various  aspects  of  this  kingly  idea  are  examined — the  heavenly  king, 
the  earthly  king,  the  cosmic  sovereign,  the  historical  champion  of  Israel  and 
king  of  Sion,  the  eschatological  king,  the  worshipped  king  ( roi  cultuel),  divine 
kingship  and  glory. 

The  second  part  of  the  essay  traces  the  doctrinal  evolution  of  this  OT 
revelation.  In  the  time  of  the  monarchy  and  apparently  even  in  that  of  the 
Judges  Yahweh  was  considered  king.  The  existence  of  the  ark  and  the  covenant 
concept  seem  the  surest  bases  for  reconstructing  the  origins  of  the  idea.  In 
Deutero-Isaiah  the  concept  of  Yahweh  as  king  is  prominent.  Exod  19:5-6  in  a 
certain  way  anticipates  the  ideal  expressed  in  Zechariah’s  canticle  (Lk  1:74-75), 
the  ideal  of  a  people  serving  God  in  holiness  and  justice.  Judaism  in  the  time 
of  Christ  and  of  nascent  Christianity  had  difficulty  in  harmonizing  the  mes¬ 
sianic  ideas  which  were  sometimes  imaginatively  presented.  Throughout  it  all, 
however,  the  conviction  became  more  and  more  fixed  that  God  had  promised 
to  crown  his  salvific  interventions  in  the  history  of  his  people,  and  through 
them  for  the  entire  world,  by  a  final  action  which  would  realize  in  its  fullness 
the  kingdom  of  God.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Jesus  and  the  apostolic  church  to  draw 
from  these  hopes  and  OT  beliefs  their  deep  spiritual  meaning  and  thus  to 
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establish  at  a  level  which  was  scarcely  perceived  under  the  Old  Law  the  har¬ 
monies  of  the  two  Testaments. — J.J.C. 

107.  F.  Hahn,  “Methodenprobleme  einer  Christologie  des  Neuen  Testaments,” 
VerkForsch  15  (2,  70)  3-41. 

The  essay  treats  the  concept  of  Christology,  functional  and  ontological  state¬ 
ments  concerning  Christ,  the  relation  of  the  historical  Jesus  to  the  post-Easter 
message,  the  importance  of  honorific  Christological  titles,  the  assumptions  in 
various  history-of-religions  approaches,  groups  of  tradition  and  strata  in  a 
tradition,  the  manner  in  which  teaching  or  narratives  were  handed  on,  in¬ 
dividual  questions  including  that  of  the  concept  of  person,  and  finally  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  unity  of  NT  Christology  in  view  of  the  multiplicity  and  historical 
differences  in  primitive  Christian  tradition.  In  this  survey  of  recent  literature 
H  has  occasion  to  answer  critics  of  his  study  on  the  honorific  Christological 
titles. — J.J.C. 

108.  M.  D.  Hooker,  “Christology  and  Methodology,”  NT  Stud  17  (4,  71) 
480-487. 

There  are  serious  faults  in  the  logic  of  using  the  principles  of  dissimilarity 
and  coherence  to  establish  the  authentic  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  principle  of 
dissimilarity  will  not  necessarily  give  us  Jesus’  most  characteristic  thought;  it 
presumes  that  we  have  a  clear  picture  of  Judaism  and  early  Christianity;  it 
assumes  beforehand  that  Jesus’  teaching  was  unique;  and  its  application  is 
bound  to  be  subjective.  Subjectivity  is  even  more  of  a  danger  when  we  come 
to  the  principle  of  coherence.  Furthermore,  its  very  dependence  on  the  first 
principle  means  that  any  errors  in  the  results  obtained  by  that  criterion  are 
liable  to  be  magnified.  Finally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Son-of-Man  sayings,  the 
method  is  seldom  consistently  applied.  “My  chief  plea,  then,  is  for  less  dogmatism 
in  our  conclusions,  and  the  recognition  that  all  our  results  are  only  tentative.” — 
D.J.H. 

109.  A.  Hulsbosch,  “Christus,  de  scheppende  wijsheid  van  God”  [Christ,  the 
Creative  Wisdom  of  God],  TijdTheol  11  (1,  71)  66-77. 

A  clarification  and  nuancing  of  ideas  presented  in  TijdTheol  6  (’66)  250- 
272.  The  scriptural  concept  of  Wisdom  connotes  the  creative  presence  of  God. 
The  unity  between  God  and  Christ  is  related  to  the  unity  between  God  and  his 
creation  by  means  of  divine  Wisdom.  Yet  Christ’s  strict  unity  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  “But  this  unity  concerns  only  the  created  repercussion  of  the  presence 
of  Wisdom  in  Christ.”  Wisdom  appears  in  Christ  as  person.  The  element  of 
unity  (in  Jn  a  unity  of  the  Father  and  Jesus)  is  later  replaced  by  the  unity 
within  the  person  of  Christ.  [From  the  author’s  summary.] 

110.  S.  Katz,  “Christology— a  Jewish  view,”  ScotJ ournTheol  24  (2  71)  184- 

200. 

The  article  discusses  what  the  OT  has  to  say  about  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  The  OT  as  well  as  the  NT  is  fully  aware  of  God’s  fatherhood  and 
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alive  to  the  reality  that  God  loves  mankind.  The  increased  emphasis  in  the  NT 
on  the  Spirit  should  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  Jewish  notion  of  God’s  immanence 
in  the  world  as  expressed  by  the  terms  “Shekinah”  and  “Memra.”  The  NT  uses 
words  such  as  “messiah”  and  “son”  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  of  the 
OT;  thus  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  ideas  surrounding  the  new  use  of  the 
word  are  the  fulfillments  and  logical  derivatives  of  the  old.  For  example,  the 
servant  of  Isa  40 — 66  is  Israel  taken  collectively.  Also,  the  OT  sees  only  God 
as  the  redeemer  of  man,  and  the  resurrection  of  one  man  has  no  messianic 
significance  whatever.  Finally,  according  to  the  OT  the  messiah  brings  about 
the  transformation  of  the  world  in  a  revolutionary  way. — D  J.H. 

111.  B.  Kloppenburg,  “A  Lei  da  Representaqao  na  Economia  Divina,”  Revist 
EclBras  31  (121,  71)  65-77. 

The  concept  of  “representation”  is  studied  here  from  the  point  of  view  of 
man’s  relation  to  God  or  of  God’s  encounter  with  man.  This  concept  is  then 
applied  to  Christ,  who  is  a  representative  and  not  a  substitute. — S.B.M. 

112.  O.  Michel,  “Der  Menschensohn.  Die  eschatologische  Hinweisung.  Die 
apokalyptische  Aussage.  Bemerkungen  zum  Menschensohn- Verstandnis  des 
N.T.,”  TheolZeit  27  (2,  71)  81-104. 

The  article  reviews  and  appraises  recent  studies  on  the  Son  of  Man  and 
reaches  the  following  conclusions:  (1)  Close  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
time  when  a  tradition  begins.  (2)  The  original  thrust  of  a  prophetic  statement 
must  be  kept  distinct  because  in  it  the  call  to  repentance  can  be  recognized. 
The  development  of  a  tradition  which  originated  in  apocalyptic  is  not  made 
uncertain  simply  by  calling  into  question  apocalyptic  thought-patterns.  (3)  The 
idea  of  the  Son  of  Man  stands  within  a  prophetic  framework,  but  cannot  be  taken 
as  the  sole  beginning  for  Christology.  The  kingdom  of  God  can  stand  at  the 
center  of  another  framework,  and  in  both  cases  a  different  idea  of  history  is 
presupposed.  With  the  evolution  of  the  Son-of-Man  tradition  a  genuinely  biblical 
transcendence  was  developed.  (4)  Jn  1:51,  as  an  intrusion  into  the  Johannine 
Son-of-Man  teaching,  requires  special  treatment  (S.  Schulz,  G.  Quispel).  A 
connection  between  apocalyptic  thought  and  the  merkabd  tradition  still  needs  to 
be  proved. — J .J.C. 

113.  J.  V.  Pixley,  “La  esperanza  mesianica  en  el  Antiguo  Testamento,” 
RevistBib  33  (2,  71)  99-110. 

That  Jesus  is  the  messiah  is  a  basis  of  NT  theology.  Though  the  OT  knows 
this  particular  title  it  does  not  associate  with  it  the  same  eschatological  hope 
found  in  the  NT.  In  the  NT  Jesus  can  be  understood  only  if  this  title  of  messiah 
is  itself  understood.  The  categories  for  such  understanding  must  be  derived  from 
the  messianic  reading  of  the  OT  which  the  Holy  Spirit  inspired  in  the  apostles. 
—S.B.M. 
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114.  S.  Rayan,  “The  Word  of  God,”  Jeevadhara  1  (2,  ’71)  95-106. 

The  word  of  God  in  nature,  in  man  and  in  history  comes  to  culmination  and 
climax  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  he  was  also  at  the  beginning  and  root  of  all  these. 
Since  the  word  of  God  is  given  to  us  primarily  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  call  Jesus  the 
Word  of  God.— D.J.H. 

115.  K.  Schubert,  “Die  Vorstellung  vom  Messias  im  AT,”  BibLiturg  44  (2, 
71)  86-88. 

The  messianic  idea  in  the  OT  is  connected  with  the  anointing  of  chosen  ones 
for  God’s  work.  It  further  developed  around  the  Davidic  house  and,  perhaps 
earlier,  in  Num  24:17,  around  Jacob-Israel.  The  messianic  idea  is  carried  further 
in  Dan  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. — A.J.S. 

116.  M.  Smith,  “Prolegomena  to  a  Discussion  of  Aretalogies,  Divine  Men,  the 
Gospels  and  Jesus,”  JournBibLit  90  (2,  71)  174-199. 

Aretalogies  seem  to  have  been  rather  bare  strings  of  stories,  and  as  collections 
they  were  not  similar  in  literary  form  to  the  canonical  Gospels.  A  closer  parallel 
is  the  hypomnemata — stories  of  the  hero’s  miracles  as  well  as  his  travels,  sayings, 
prophecies,  martyrdom,  escape  from  death,  and  appearances  thereafter.  Also, 
since  ancient  literature  is  almost  entirely  upper-class  and  rationalistic,  our 
knowledge  of  religious  figures  is  limited.  To  make  matters  worse,  Greco-Roman 
antiquity  knew  many  holy  men  of  many  different  patterns.  Furthermore,  it  was 
natural  and  common  to  describe  as  “divine”  any  man  who  excelled  in  any 
desirable  capacity.  The  second  part  of  the  article  reviews  works  relevant  to  the 
“divine  man”  as  a  free-lance  prophet,  philosopher  or  the  like,  and  within  this 
group,  works  important  for  the  understanding  of  the  Gospels.  Part  III  adds 
observations  discussed  in  the  Gospels  Seminar  at  the  1970  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Literature:  (1)  The  aretalogy  has  no  precise  formal  definition  but  is 
determined  by  its  content.  (2)  It  must  be  admitted  that  many  accounts  of 
ancient  “divine  men”  are  variants  of  a  recognizable  aretalogical  form  and  that 
the  Gospels  are  more  similar  to  these  accounts  than  to  any  other  ancient  non- 
Christian  works  that  we  know  of.  (3)  The  miracle  stories  in  Mk  1 — 10  were 
not  originally  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom.  The  collection  could  have 
begun  with  the  baptism  and  ended  with  the  transfiguration;  such  an  aretalogy 
could  have  been  composed  during  Jesus’  lifetime.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  all  the  miracle  stories  in  Mk  1 — 10  were  part  of  this  original  aretalogy. — 
D.J.H. 

117.  M.  Vellanickal,  “Jesus  as  the  Word  in  the  New  Testament,”  Jeevadhara 
1  (2,  71)  152-168. 

An  investigation  of  the  NT  texts  (Jn  1:1-18;  1  Jn  1:1;  Rev  19:13)  which 
apply  the  term  “Word”  to  Christ  as  a  proper  name  along  with  a  study  of  other 
texts  from  which  the  personification  of  Jesus  as  the  Word  may  have  developed. 
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Passion  and  Death 

118.  R.  Aron,  “Quelques  reflexions  sur  le  proces  de  Jesus/’  LumVie  20  (101, 
71)  5-17. 

Seen  within  its  historical  context,  the  trial  of  Jesus  has  certain  very  special 
features.  (1)  The  period  was  marked  by  the  Roman  attempts  to  reduce  the  sphere 
of  Jewish  juridical  competence,  with  the  result  that  the  trial  of  Jesus  did  not 
benefit  from  the  humanitarian  rules  of  Jewish  justice.  (2)  Basic  differences  of 
vocabulary  between  Romans  and  Jews  were  apparently  exploited  by  Jesus’ 
accusers  to  bring  about  the  misunderstanding  of  his  own  words  that  led  to  his 
condemnation.  The  most  telling  example  is  the  claim  to  be  “King  of  the  Jews.” 
(3)  The  situation  was  one  of  Roman  “occupation,”  and  some  of  the  Jews  played 
the  role  of  “collaborators”  with  the  Roman  occupiers,  notably  in  securing  the 
condemnation  of  Jesus. — G.W.M. 

119.  G.  Crespy,  “Recherche  sur  la  signification  politique  de  la  mort  du  Christ,” 
LumVie  20  (101,  71)  89-109. 

The  various  movements  of  Jesus  during  the  passion  narrative  as  well  as  the 
punishments  he  suffered  focus  attention  on  the  political  overtones  of  the  episode 
by  stressing  the  tension  between  the  two  powers,  the  high  priest  and  the  Roman 
procurator.  Despite  the  complexity  of  the  narratives,  the  fundamental  issues  are 
the  trials  for  being  “Christ”  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  for  being  “king”  before 
the  procurator.  Mt  and  Mk  have  minimized  the  political  implications  of  the  trials, 
but  Lk  shows  Jesus  on  trial  for  being  a  Zealot.  Was  he  in  fact  a  Zealot?  Some 
of  his  disciples  were,  and  some  of  his  own  teaching  was  understood,  even  by  the 
disciples,  as  Zealotism.  But  Jesus  was  much  more  radical  than  the  Zealots  in 
that  he  was  not  content  with  liberation  from  Rome  but  rather  envisioned  a 
transformation  of  the  world  to  be  inaugurated  by  his  own  death.  In  this  sense 
he  was  a  political  figure  who  revolutionized  politics  itself. — G.W.M. 

120.  C.  Duquoc,  “Theologie  breve  de  la  mort  du  Christ,”  LumVie  20  (101, 
71)  110-121. 

In  the  NT  as  well  as  in  later  theology  one  encounters  a  variety  of  theological 
interpretations  of  the  death  of  Christ.  Many  of  the  traditional  juridical,  moral 
or  liturgical  concepts  used  in  service  of  this  interpretation  seem  barren  to  some 
modern  Christians,  so  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  rework  older  formulations 
to  emphasize,  for  example,  the  resurrection  or  the  dimension  of  love  in  the  cross. 
The  danger  here  is  that  of  obscuring  the  historical  setting  and  the  concreteness 
of  the  passion.  Three  levels  must  be  done  justice:  (1)  the  real  human  death  of 
a  righteous  man  who  encountered  implacable  opposition  from  his  contemporaries, 
(2)  the  transformation  of  the  then  current  messianic  expectations,  and  (3)  the 
death  of  Christ  for  our  sins,  not  simply  because  of  them.  His  victory,  sealed  in 
his  resurrection,  accomplishes  our  pardon  and  reverses  the  downward  movement- 
of  human  history. — J.W.D. 
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121.  A.  George,  “Comment  Jesus  a-t-il  perqu  sa  propre  mort?”  LumVie  20 
(101,  71)  34-59. 

(1)  Such  passages  as  Mk  2:19-20  parr.,  10:38  par.  and  others  indicate  that 
Jesus  did  predict,  in  general  terms,  his  own  death  as  a  consequence  of  his  mission. 
The  explicit  predictions  (Mk  8:31;  9:31;  10:33-34  parr.),  though  made  specific 
ex  eventu,  cannot  be  dismissed  as  entirely  unhistorical.  (2)  Analysis  of  several 
episodes  in  the  passion  narrative  shows  that  Jesus  was  aware  of  his  impending 
death,  that  he  interpreted  it  in  terms  of  sacrifice  for  the  people  whom  his 
mission  was  to  save.  It  is  even  likely  that  Jesus  actually  used  such  a  text  as 
Ps  22  for  his  final  prayer.  (3)  Aware  of  the  complexity  of  the  historical  and 
exegetical  problems  involved,  one  can  summarize  Jesus’  attitude  toward  his 
death  as  follows:  he  knew  and  announced  his  impending  death,  faced  it  with 
courage,  regarded  it  as  an  evil  in  itself  but  as  an  expression  of  God’s  will  for 
him  as  part  of  his  saving  mission,  and  interpreted  it  by  analogy  with  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Old  Covenant. — G.W.M. 

122.  A.  Paul,  “Pluralite  des  interpretations  theologiques  de  la  mort  du  Christ 
dans  le  Nouveau  Testament,”  LumVie  20  (101,  71)  18-33. 

Among  the  various  interpretations  of  the  death  of  Jesus  in  the  NT,  a  common 
denominator  rapidly  emerged,  namely  the  understanding  of  the  death  as  an  event 
in  salvation-history  interpreted  as  fulfilling  the  Scriptures.  In  the  Pauline 
writings  the  spectrum  of  interpretation  runs  from  the  hymn  in  Phil  2:6-11  to 
that  in  Col  1:15-20,  from  the  humiliation-exaltation  pattern  in  the  context  of 
the  New  Adam  and  Servant  motifs  to  less  biblical  formulations  regarding 
reconciliation  within  the  church  established  in  a  “pacified”  cosmos.  In  Jn  the 
hour  of  Jesus’  glorification  marks  both  his  exaltation  and  the  condemnation  of 
the  forces  opposed  to  salvation;  the  cross  leads  into  the  glory  of  the  Father  — 
G.W.M. 

123.  P.  Valentin,  “Les  comparutions  de  Jesus  devant  le  Sanhedrin,”  RechSci 
Rel  59  (2,  71)  230-236. 

Despite  the  numerous  recent  studies  of  the  trial  of  Jesus,  some  points  of  detail 
still  remain  problematic.  Among  these  is  the  question  whether  Jesus  appeared 
before  the  Sanhedrin  during  the  day  or  at  night.  The  following  hypothesis  is 
proposed.  Jesus  is  ai rested  at  night  and  taken  first  to  Annas  and  then  sent  to 
Caiaphas  who  is  surrounded  by  some  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  some  scribes  ; 
but,  despite  the  two  false  witnesses,  they  get  nowhere.  The  next  morning  Jesus 
is  led  to  the  council  (Lk  22:66)  which  was  the  solemn  session  of  the  Sanhedrin 
— S.B.M. 

124.  H.  Wansbrough,  Event  and  Interpretation:  X.  The  Crucifixion  of  Jesus  ” 
ClerRev  56  (4,  71)  251-261.  [Cf.  §  16-102.] 

Where  the  incidents  in  the  crucifixion  narrative  correspond  to  the  OT,  two 
options  lie  open  to  the  interpreter:  (1)  the  story  was  created  by  the  conviction 
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that  the  Scriptures  must  be  fulfilled;  (2)  the  correspondence  of  historical  inci¬ 
dents  to  the  Scriptures  has  led  to  their  preservation  in  the  account.  In  Mk  Simon 
of  Cyrene  and  the  holy  women  are  witnesses,  but  all  the  events  (except  the 
chronological  pattern)  fulfill  the  OT.  Matthew  alters  the  wording  of  his  source, 
clarifies  some  biblical  references,  adds  the  earthquake  and  the  foretaste  of  resur¬ 
rection,  and  puts  on  the  lips  of  Jesus’  taunters  his  claim  to  be  Son  of  God.  Luke 
adds  Jesus’  advice  to  the  women  of  Jerusalem  and  the  elaboration  on  the  good 
thief;  both  are  presented  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  Luke.  Because  John  is 
so  obviously  interested  in  the  significance  of  the  resurrection,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  matters  of  historicity. — D.J.H. 

The  Resurrection 

125.  G.  De  Rosa,  “II  cristiano  di  oggi  di  fronte  alia  risurrezione  di  Cristo,” 
CivCatt  122  (2899,  71)  3-17.  [Cf.  §  15-479.] 

Four  topics  are  considered — the  time  of  the  resurrection,  its  nature,  the  nature 
of  the  apparitions,  and  the  significance  of  the  event.  That  Christ  rose  “on  the 
third  day”  is  a  historical  datum  to  which  later  a  theological  significance  was 
given.  The  essential  meaning  of  the  resurrection  is  that  Jesus  passed  from  the 
state  in  which  he  was  subject  to  the  limitations  of  earthly  life  into  a  state  of  one 
living  forever,  free  from  death  and  transformed  by  the  Spirit  in  his  entire  being. 
In  the  apparitions  there  are  three  elements — the  initiative  of  Jesus,  the  recogni¬ 
tion  by  others,  the  message  conveyed.  Finally,  the  resurrection  has  unique  sig¬ 
nificance  for  Christ,  for  men  and  for  the  world.  It  shows  who  he  really  is;  it  is 
the  beginning  of  the  eschatological  age  for  men  and  it  is  the  basis  of  hope  for 
them  and  for  the  world. — J.J.C. 

126r.  W.  Marxsen,  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  [cf.  NT  A  15, 
p.  240]. 

G.  O’Collins,  HeythJ ourn  12  (2,  ’71)  207-211. — In  arguing  his  case  M  is 
gratifyingly  free  from  existentialist  jargon,  and  we  are  treated  to  much  acute 
exegesis  and,  in  particular,  a  good  discussion  of  the  Johannine  Easter  texts. 
Yet,  while  M  advises  us  to  examine  the  issues  carefully  and  without  prejudice,  he 
himself  leaps  to  sudden  and  unjustified  conclusions  on  matters  such  as  the 
Evangelists’  interest  in  the  resurrected  body  of  Jesus,  the  priority  of  Peter’s 
faith,  and  the  relation  between  the  reports  of  the  appearances  and  explaining 
the  mission  to  all  nations.  Furthermore,  his  exegeses  of  Gal  1:11-12,  16  and  1 
Cor  15:14,  35-55  are  questionable.  M’s  positions  on  the  empty  tomb,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  origins  of  the  concept  of  the  resurrection,  the  understanding  of 
history,  and  the  relation  between  faith  and  history  are  also  criticized. — D.J.H. 

127r.  - ,  Idem. 

C.  F.  Evans,  Resurrection  and  the  New  Testament  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  352; 
§  15-480r]. 

A.  J.  B.  Higgins,  ScotJournTheol  24  (1,  ’71)  111-113.— While  Marxsen’s 
study  is  a  masterpiece  of  exact  and  crystal-clear  theological  reasoning,  we  must 
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ask:  Is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  an  interpretation  and  nothing  more?  Is  indi¬ 
vidual  faith  so  stressed  that  the  Easter  event  becomes  little  more  than  an  idea? 
Unlike  Marxsen,  Evans  does  not  set  out  to  defend  a  specific  hypothesis,  but 
rather  surveys  the  concept  of  resurrection  in  the  earliest  church.  Marxsen  gives 
more  emphasis  to  the  Evangelists’  different  ways  of  creating  a  sequence  of  events 
out  of  individual  units  of  tradition. — D.J.H. 

128.  F.  Pistoia,  “Studi  sulla  Risurrezione,”  StudPat  18  (1,  ’71)  145-161. 

Resumes  of  recently  published  works  on  the  resurrection  many  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  Italian. 

129.  A.  Richardson,  “The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,”  Theology  74  (610, 
’71)  146-154. 

The  Pannenberg  group  has  emphasized  that  before  there  can  be  any  inter¬ 
preting  words,  there  must  be  some  definite  and  objective  thing  or  event  to 
interpret.  Furthermore,  Pannenberg  himself  has  argued  that  the  preaching  about 
the  risen  Lord  could  not  have  been  maintained  for  a  single  day  in  Jerusalem  if 
it  had  been  known  to  the  authorities  that  the  tomb  was  not  empty.  “For  my  part 
I  am  convinced  that  the  origins  of  the  Christian  Church  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  any  other  historical  explanation  than  that  Jesus  did  in  fact  rise  from  the  dead.” 
—D.J.H. 

Synoptics 

130.  J.  Carmignac,  “Studies  in  the  Hebrew  Background  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,”  AnnSwedTheolInst  7  (’68-’6 9)  64-93. 

There  is  much  evidence  for  a  primitive  or  pre-Synoptic  Hebrew  text  upon 
which  the  Greek  Synoptic  Gospels  depend.  If  we  assume  mistranslation  of  a 
Hebrew  original,  then  several  texts  (Lk  1:70-71,  78;  Mk  4:19;  5:13;  9:23,  49) 
become  intelligible.  Many  examples  of  word-play  which  demand  a  Hebrew  stage 
of  transmission  along  with  haplographies  possible  only  in  Hebrew  provide  addi¬ 
tional  confirmation.  Finally,  in  numerous  instances  we  can  explain  divergent 
wording  among  the  Greek  Synoptics  by  recourse  to  a  Hebrew  original.  Given 
the  possibilities  for  error  in  the  Hebrew  script  and  in  the  process  of  copying  and 
recopying,  the  large  number  of  mistakes  is  not  at  all  improbable. 

How  far  can  the  existence  of  such  a  Hebrew  background  be  legitimately  con¬ 
tended?  In  the  light  of  the  patristic  evidence  and  the  Qumran  discoveries,  “I 
do  not  hesitate  at  all  in  postulating  that  Matthew  composed  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew 
rather  than  in  Aramaic,  and  certainly  not  in  Greek.”  Furthermore,  we  can  no 
longer  dismiss  the  idea  that  Mark  and  Luke  received  their  eye-witness  accounts 
in  Hebrew.  Thus  there  is  a  minimum  of  four  pre-Synoptic  Hebrew  documents: 
pre-Mk,  the  document  shared  by  Mt  and  Lk,  and  the  documents  used  by  Mt  and 
Lk  alone.  Therefore,  in  retranslating  the  Gospels  into  Hebrew  and  in  reconstruct¬ 
ing  the  original  texts,  “we  find  ourselves  listening  to  the  actual  voices  of  the 
eye-witnesses  of  Christ’s  activities.” — D.J.H. 
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131r.  F.  Christ,  Jesus  Sophia  [cf.  NT  A  15,  pp.  237-238]. 

A.  Feuillet,  RevBib  78  (1,  ’71)  96-98. — This  is  a  very  useful  and  valuable 
work,  even  though  some  of  C’s  positions  are  not  thoroughly  convincing  and 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  exaggeration  and  systematization.  The  attribution  of 
meekness  and  humility  of  heart  to  Wisdom  on  the  basis  of  Sir  24:20  as  well  as 
the  preference  for  Lk  9:49-51  over  Mt  23:34-36  as  the  more  original  form  are 
very  doubtful. — D.J.H. 

132r.  - ,  Idem. 

R.  G.  Hamerton-Kelly,  J ournBibLit  90  (2,  71)  239-240. — While  the  chief 
value  of  the  work  is  the  delineation  of  the  typology  of  the  Wisdom  myth  in  early 
Judaism,  the  discussion  of  qdnah  in  Prov  8:22  is  unsatisfactory  and  the  conclusion 
that  in  1  Enoch  42  Wisdom  is  identified  with  the  Son  of  Man  is  hasty.  C’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  major  Synoptic  texts,  while  thorough,  is  not  judicious.  He  claims 
that  in  each  case  Jesus  is  identified  with  pre-existent  Wisdom,  but  only  in 
Mt  11:28-30  and  23:34-36  does  this  conclusion  seem  to  flow  naturally  from  the 
text.  In  the  other  cases  Jesus  appears  as  a  bearer  of  wisdom,  but  not  Wisdom 
itself.— D.J.H. 


133r.  W.  R.  Farmer,  Synopticon  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  400]. 

H.  F.  D.  Sparks,  J ournTheolStud  22  (1,  71)  189-192. — A  thorough  exami¬ 
nation  of  Mk  6:6b  and  its  parallels  makes  it  plain  that  the  details  of  F’s  coloring 
depend  far  less  on  the  facts  and  far  more  on  his  interpretation  of  them  than  the 
casual  user  might  suppose.  Also,  it  is  unfortunate  that  F  has  been  limited  for 
his  cross-references  to  those  already  in  the  margin  of  the  Nestle- Aland  text. 
The  Synopticon  does  not  replace  the  traditional  synopsis;  rather  it  is  a  supple¬ 
mentary  tool  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  it. — D.J.H. 

134r.  L.  Gaston,  No  Stone  on  Another  [cf.  NTA  15,  p.  118]. 

J.  R.  Donahue,  TheolStud  32  (2,  71)  306-309. — G’s  work  is  impressive  and 
sometimes  brilliant;  in  many  areas  (e.g.  the  form  of  Mk  13,  the  background  to 
Mk  14:58)  he  has  broken  new  ground.  The  main  criticism  is  his  failure  to 
explain  his  criteria  for  assigning  certain  sayings  to  the  historical  Jesus.  Also,  he 
holds  to  the  Roman  provenance  of  Mk  and  a  pre-destruction  date  when  the  logic 
of  his  views  on  the  anti- Jerusalem  element  in  Mk  would  suggest  a  provenance 
closer  to  Palestine  and  a  post-70  date.  Finally,  he  tends  to  build  impressive 
arguments  on  problematic  theories  such  as  Proto-Luke  and  the  corporate  mean¬ 
ing  of  “Son  of  Man.” — D.J.H. 

135r.  R.  H.  Hiers,  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Synoptic  Tradition  [cf.  NTA 
15,  p.  239]. 

J.  A.  Sanders,  TheolStud  32  (2,  71)  303-304. — H  argues  that  most  NT 
scholarship  adapts  Jesus’  teaching  to  non-eschatological  systems  or  modernizes 
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what  the  Gospels  report  he  had  to  say  as  though  A.  Schweitzer  and  J.  Weiss 
were  wrong.  While  on  the  face  of  it  H  appears  to  be  quite  right,  he  fails  to 
note  (1)  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  canon  to  be  contemporized  no  matter  how 
eschatological  it  originally  was,  (2)  that  modern  scholarship  is  a  part  of  church 
history,  and  (3)  that  the  NT  by  denying  the  original  historical  meaning  of  the 
OT  does  to  the  OT  exactly  what  H  regrets  modern  NT  scholarship  has  done  to 
the  Gospels. — D.J.H. 

136r.  D.  Luhrmann,  Die  Redaktion  der  Logienquelle  [cf.  NTA  15,  p.  121]. 

■v 

H.  K.  McArthur,  CathBibQuart  33  (3,  ’71)  445-447. — L  works  out  a 
methodology  to  determine  a  plausible  historical  and  theological  location  of  Q  in 
the  Christian  community.  The  redaction  of  Q  stressed  the  antagonism  between 
Jesus  and  “this  generation”  and  judgment  against  all  who  rejected  Jesus.  Only 
further  study  can  establish  with  certainty  that  these  motifs  belong  to  Q. — A.J.S. 

137.  A.  W.  H.  Moule,  “The  Pattern  of  the  Synoptists,”  EvangQuart  43  (3, 
71)  162-171. 

There  is  a  correspondence  between  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  three 
major  divisions  of  the  OT.  The  introduction  and  conclusion  of  Mt  correspond 
to  those  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  in  Mt  form  a 
Christian  Torah.  By  beginning  with  Mai  3:1  Mk  continues  where  the  Prophets 
left  off.  Luke  used  the  hagiographa  for  the  outlines  of  Lk-Acts,  and  his  work 
represents  the  Christian  Writings. — D.J.H. 

138.  N.  Perrin,  “The  Modern  Interpretation  of  the  Parables  of  Jesus  and  the 
Problem  of  Hermeneutics,”  Interpretation  25  (2,  71)  131-148. 

Methodological  presuppositions  greatly  influence  how  the  parables  are  finally 
understood.  A.  Jiilicher’s  rejection  of  allegory  is  balanced  by  his  reduction  of 
the  parabolic  teaching  into  a  manifesto  of  German  theological  liberalism.  J. 
Jeremias  has  successfully  completed  a  history  of  the  parabolic  tradition;  his 
interpretation  suffers  similar  propositional  reduction. 

E.  Fuchs’s  major  contribution  has  been  his  focus  on  the  hermeneutical  inter¬ 
actions  of  text,  author  and  reader;  in  his  actual  exegesis  he  projects  his  own 
ideas  upon  the  parables.  A.  Wilder  purifies  and  heightens  Fuchs’s  emphasis  upon 
the  relation  between  the  parables  and  the  parabler  (narrator?),  though  with 
literary-critical  finesse. 

R.  W.  Funk  continued  emphasis  upon  the  aesthetic  and  metaphoric  inde¬ 
pendence  of  parables  as  narratives,  an  emphasis  also  pressed  by  D.  O.  Via,  whose 
special  critique  is  upon  literary  plot  and  structure. 

Historical  criticism  is  necessary,  especially  when  it  determines  particular  read¬ 
ing  of  a  parabolic  image  or  situation.  At  the  same  time,  parables  do  have  their 
own  aesthetic  independence  and  after-life.  Here  especially  reflections  on  the 
language  character  of  existence  must  be  developed. — W.G.D. 
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139.  A.  Snell,  “Josef  Kurzinger  on  Papias,”  Colloquium  4  (2,  71)  105-109. 

Two  articles  written  by  J.  Kurzinger  [§§  5-69;  8-934]  on  Papias’  testimony 
about  Mt  and  Mk  [Eusebius,  HE  3,  39,  14-16],  demonstrate  that  the  key  words 
( hermeneutes ,  mnemoneuo,  taxis,  syntaxis,  chreia  and  diale kt os)  are  technical 
terms  in  the  literary  criticism  of  that  period.  Papias  is  explaining  why,  from 
a  narrowly  literary  viewpoint,  Mk  is  such  a  loosely  organized  book  while  Mt 
has  a  formal  organization  of  a  Jewish  kind  and  not  a  normal  Hellenistic  one. 
The  article  concludes  with  a  fresh  translation  of  the  Papias  passage  embodying 
the  correct  meaning  of  the  crucial  terms.  Neither  Papias  nor  Irenaeus  says  that 
Matthew  wrote  a  Hebrew-Aramaic  Gospel. — J.J.C. 

140.  E.  J.  Tinsley,  “Parables  and  the  Self-Awareness  of  Jesus,”  ChurchQuart 
4  (1,  71)  18-26. 

If,  as  was  shown  in  a  previous  article  [§  15-73],  the  basic  question  in  parable 
interpretation  is  genre,  then  parables  originally  spoken  as  allegories  must  be 
interpreted  allegorically,  though  not  so  as  to  pass  “beyond  the  control  of  the 
literary  qualities  of  the  original.”  Such  an  allegorical  treatment  of  those  extended- 
narrative  parables  which  are  prima  facie  allegories,  especially  the  good  Samaritan 
(Lk  10:29-37)  and  the  prodigal  son  (Lk  15:11-32),  leads  one  to  describe  Jesus’ 
cast  of  mind  as  “ironic.”  He  was  in  these  instances  his  own  allegorist,  his  own 
typologist,  and  as  such  reveals  that  detachment  from  the  world  of  human  events 
that  characteristically  illuminates  it  by  transferring  meaning  to  a  secondary 
world  (in  Jesus’  case,  the  kingdom  of  God).  This  secondary  world  became  for 
him  primary,  and  from  it  he  both  interpreted  his  own  generation  and  speaks  to 
ours. — J.W.D. 

Matthew 

141.  E.  Nardoni,  “Amor  -  Libertad  -  Autenticidad.  En  el  evangelio  segun  s. 
Mateo,”  RevistBib  32  (4,  70)  303-315. 

A  brief  summary  of  Mt’s  views  on  the  concepts  of  love,  freedom  and  personal 
authenticity. 

142r.  M.  J.  Suggs,  Wisdom,  Christology,  and  Law  in  Matthew's  Gospel  [cf. 

NT  A  15,  pp.  122-123;  §  15-839r]. 

W.  J.  Brogan,  TheolStud  32  (2,  71)  304-306. — The  work  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  study  of  Q  as  well  as  a  thought-provoking  consideration  of 
the  theology  of  Mt.  Since  S  is  aware  that  the  whole  Christology  of  Mt  must  be 
examined  to  substantiate  the  significance  of  the  proposed  Matthean  corrective  of 
Q,  he  has  already  recognized  the  major  difficulty  of  his  study.  The  question  still 
to  be  answered  is  this:  “Is  wisdom  speculation  so  central  to  the  Christology  of 
Mt  that  it  determines  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  the  new  interpreter  of  the  law, 
or  is  the  latter  concept  the  central  thrust  of  the  Matthean  Christology,  which 
in  turn  demands  the  Matthean  correctives  in  Q  ?”• — D.J.H. 
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143.  W.  Trilling,  “Zum  Petrusamt  im  Neuen  Testament.  Traditionsgeschicht- 
liche  Uberlegungen  anhand  von  Matthaus,  1  Petrus  und  Johannes,” 
TheolQuart  151  (2,  71)  110-133. 

First  the  method  of  approach  is  explained  and  justified;  then  the  Petrine  tradi¬ 
tion  is  studied  in  Mt,  1 — 2  Pet  and  finally  in  Jn.  The  conclusions  are:  (1)  The 
person  and  pre-eminence  of  Peter  are  evident  in  traditions  of  different  origins 
and  in  various  stages  of  formation.  (2)  The  tradition  about  Peter  is  unique  as 
regards  both  space  and  time.  It  is  widespread,  found  in  Jewish-Christian,  Jewish- 
Gentile  and  Gentile-Christian  churches.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  position 
of  Paul  or  James.  (3)  In  time  also  Peter’s  role  is  unparalleled  for  he  is  out¬ 
standing  among  the  disciples  following  the  historical  Jesus,  as  is  his  memory  in 
the  primitive  communities  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  Thus  the  church  bears  witness 
to  this  same  tradition  in  the  apostolic  period  of  formation  and  in  the  post- 
apostolic  period  of  the  second  and  third  generations  of  Christians.  (4)  In  all  these 
traditions  and  the  stages  of  their  development  there  is  question  not  merely  of  the 
person  of  Peter  as  a  disciple  and  an  apostle;  a  definite  ecclesiastical  function 
and  “office”  is  clearly  intended,  although  the  “office”  aspect  may  be  more  or 
less  prominent  in  this  or  that  text. — J.J.C. 

Matthew,  cf.  §  16-139. 

144.  [Mt  1 — 2]  B.  de  Solages,  “Reflexions  sur  les  evangiles  de  l’enfance,” 
BullLitEccl  72  (1,  71)  37-42. 

The  contents  of  the  Matthean  and  Lukan  infancy  narratives  are  so  diverse  that 
they  clearly  derive  from  independent  sources.  At  the  same  time  there  are  certain 
historical  points  (Jesus,  son  of  Mary  who  was  the  spouse  of  Joseph,  etc.)  and 
theological  truths  (the  virgin  birth  and  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  which  are 
common  to  both  Mt  and  Lk.  This  surprising  agreement  in  the  midst  of  diversity 
is  a  strong  argument  for  historicity,  and  the  ultimate  authority  would  seem  to  be 
the  witness  of  Mary. — J.J.C. 

145.  [Mt  1 — 2]  J.  Kudasiewicz,  “Ewangelie  dziecinstwa  Jezusa  (Les  fivan- 
giles  de  l’Enfance),”  CollTheol  40  (4,  70)  161-170. 

Focusing  on  the  annunciation  (Lk  1:26-38),  the  nativity  (Lk  2:1-25)  and  the 
Magi  (Mt  2:1-12),  the  article  illustrates  the  positive  value  of  J.  Danielou’s  Les 
Evangiles  de  VEnfance  (1967). 

Mt  3:1-2,  cf.  §  16-170. 

146.  [Mt  5 — 7]  H.  Gunther,  “Die  Gerechtigkeit  des  Himmelreiches  in  der 
Bergpredigt,”  KerDog  17  (2,  71)  113-126. 

In  Mt  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  closely  resembles  the  meaning  of  the 
OT  term,  i.e.  a  community  relation.  First  the  occurrence  of  the  phrase  is  exam¬ 
ined,  then  the  history  of  the  tradition  and  the  structure  of  the  Sermon,  next  the 
antitheses,  and  last  some  particular  texts.  Most  authors  consider  that  Jesus  is 
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contrasting  his  own  teaching  with  that  of  the  OT.  The  latter  speaks  of  the 
external,  of  what  is  done;  Jesus  is  talking  of  the  internal,  of  the  doer.  In  sum, 
the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  surpasses  that  of  the  OT  inasmuch  as  it 
overcomes  evil  by  the  act  of  love.  According  to  Mt  the  righteousness  of  the 
kingdom  means  the  presence  of  God  for  the  sanctification  of  men,  and  men 
cooperate  by  welcoming  that  presence.  Mt’s  righteousness  includes  the  relation 
of  God  to  men  through  God’s  presence  in  Jesus  for  their  salvation  and  also 
includes  the  resulting  relation  of  man  to  his  God  and  Father. 

Paul,  speaking  of  righteousness,  is  concerned  especially  with  the  communication 
of  the  salvific  gift  to  men  through  word  and  faith.  This  gift  must  be  grasped 
and  preserved  as  the  gift  of  God  who  communicates  himself  in  the  gift,  works 
effectively  and  causes  to  grow  whatever  he  wishes.  The  Evangelist  on  the  other 
hand  does  not  think  of  righteousness  strictly  conceptually  but  as  lived.  Like 
the  OT  writers,  he  contemplates  God’s  justifying  salvific  word  as  creative. 
Matthew  sees  in  the  term  “righteousness”  the  appearance  of  a  new  creation. — 
J.J.C. 

147.  [Mt  5:3-12]  G.  Strecker,  “Die  Makarismen  der  Bergpredigt,”  NTStud  17 
(3,  71)  255-275. 

The  Beatitudes  in  Mt  and  Lk  are  studied  from  different  aspects,  and  some  of 
the  conclusions  are  these.  Between  the  oldest  available  form  of  Q  and  its  editing 
in  the  Gospels  there  were  developments  in  the  Q  material.  The  Lukan  form  of 
the  Beatitudes  was  the  more  original  and  Mt  has  modified  them  in  the  direction 
of  ethics.  A  similar  ethicizing  of  blessings  is  manifest  in  the  Qumran  writings 
and  in  Ps  15  and  Ps  24.  Matthew  gives  the  Beatitudes  an  ethical  coloring  by  his 
redaction  of  the  protases  while  the  apodoses  refer  to  the  end  time.  His  protases 
can  be  called  entrance  conditions,  requirements  for  entering  the  kingdom.  Also, 
righteousness  in  Mt  is  not  identical  with  that  of  Paul.  Finally,  Matthew  empha¬ 
sizes  the  divine  dignity  of  Jesus  as  the  lawgiver  who  bestows  upon  men  as  a  gift 
that  which  he  demands. — J.J.C. 

148.  [Mt  5:3-12]  V.  C.  Grounds,  “Mountain  Manifesto,”  BiblSac  128  (510, 
71)  135-141. 

The  fact  that  parallels  from  the  OT  and  the  Talmud  can  be  found  does  not 
detract  from  the  originality  of  Jesus.  To  find  any  tightly  articulated  structure 
is  to  engage  in  eisegesis.  The  point  behind  the  mind-stretching  paradoxes  is  that 
a  right  relationship  between  God  and  man  is  man’s  summum  bonum.  The  article 
concludes  with  a  study  of  each  beatitude. — D.J.H. 

149.  [Mt  5:32]  G.  Schneider,  “Jesu  Wort  liber  die  Ehescheidung  in  der  tlber- 
lieferung  des  Neuen  Testaments,”  TrierTheolZeit  80  (2,  71)  65-87. 

The  oldest  version  of  Jesus’  statement  concerning  the  indissolubility  of  mar¬ 
riage,  reconstructed  from  Mt  5:32  and  Lk  16:18,  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  law 
and  contains  a  moral  demand  which  binds  absolutely.  The  history  of  tradition 
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of  this  teaching  of  Jesus  indicates  various  grounds  for  the  command:  the  will  of 
God  in  creation  (Mk  10:2-9);  the  implications  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Lk 
16:16-18)  ;  the  claims  of  higher  righteousness  (Mt  5:31  f.).  It  also  shows  that 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  applied  casuistically  to  new  circumstances,  especially 
in  the  area  of  Greco-Roman  marriage  law.  The  concessions  manifest  indirectly 
that  the  statement  of  Jesus  was  understood  as  a  command;  that  of  1  Cor  7:10-15 
relates  to  problems  arising  from  a  missionary  situation,  while  the  exceptive  clause 
of  Mt  (5:31;  19:9)  reflects  a  later  stage  of  history  and  a  Judaeo-Christian 
context.  The  practices  sanctioned  in  these  cases  show  that  Paul  and  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Mt  considered  themselves  authorized  to  make  concessions  with  respect 
to  the  absolute  demand  of  Jesus.  But  in  both  cases  the  concessions  had  precisely 
the  function  of  corresponding  to  the  basic  instruction  of  Jesus  and  of  maintaining 
it.— E.J.K. 

150.  [Mt  5:32]  T.  Stramare,  “Matteo  divorzista ?”  Divinitas  15  (2,  ’71)  213- 
235. 

In  the  famous  crux  inter pretum  of  Mt  5:32  and  19:9  there  is  need  to  situate 
the  distinction  between  Mt  and  other  NT  passages  within  the  ampler  theme  of 
biblical  habdalah.  Because  of  the  offense  that  the  exception  allowed  by  Jesus 
could  have  given  in  a  pagan-Christian  milieu,  Lk  and  Mk  suppressed  it.  The 
exception  preserved  by  Mt,  however,  presented  no  such  problem  to  the  Jewish 
mentality  to  which  it  was  addressed.  The  clause  in  Mt  is  in  itself  a  precious 
argument  for  the  historicity  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  exception  itself  is  honored 
today  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  church  in  the  “Pauline  privilege.” — S.B.M. 

Mt  5:32,  cf.  §  16-335. 

151.  [Mt  5:33-37]  P.  S.  Minear,  “Yes  or  No:  The  demand  for  honesty  in  the 
early  Church,”  NovTest  13  (1,  71)  1-13. 

The  saying  of  Jesus  as  reported  in  Justin  Martyr’s  Apology  I,  16,  5  appears 
also  in  Mt  5:33-37 ;  23:16-22  and  Jas  5:12.  Jas  and  Justin  have  preserved  an 
earlier  form  of  the  command  than  Mt.  This  earlier  form  is  oriented  directly 
toward  the  eschatological  judgment.  Any  deviation  from  truthfulness  in  speech, 
any  desire  to  use  speech  to  deceive  another  person,  is  fathered  by  the  devil  and/ 
or  it  places  the  speaker  under  God’s  final  judgment.  Comparison  with  several 
other  NT  texts  shows  that  this  teaching  is  in  full  accord  with  standards  adopted 
by  the  early  church.  There  is  also  evidence  that  this  command  was  never  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  casual  or  secondary  concern.  The  occurrence  of  the  maxim 
in  Jewish  and  Greek  writings  reinforces  its  strategic  significance.  Finally,  in 
an  oral-aural  culture  the  community  is  deeply  dependent  on  the  ruthless  and 
rugged  integrity  of  its  teachers. — D.J.H. 

152.  [Mt  6:9-13]  J.  Carmignac,  Recherches  sur  le  “Notre  Pere”  [cf  NTA 
14,  p.  244;  §  15-497r]. 

A.  Baker,  RevQum  7  (3,  70)  431-433. — There  is  no  denying  the  value  of 
the  evidence  amassed.  Furthermore,  C’s  exegesis  is  almost  everywhere  biblical, 
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traditional  and  eminently  sane.  However,  the  thesis  of  an  original  Mt  in  Hebrew 
labors  under  heavy  difficulties.  How  is  one  to  explain  the  parallels  between  our 
text  of  Mt  and  the  Greek  text  of  Mk?  There  still  remain  difficulties  even  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  Hebrew  original  for  the  “Our  Father” ;  here  one  can  only 
say  “maybe,  and  maybe  not.” — D.J.H. 

153.  [Mt  6:11]  J.  Starcky,  “La  quatrieme  demande  du  Pater,”  HarvTheolRev 
64  (2-3,  71)  401-409. 

Jesus  probably  spoke  the  original  fourth  petition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in 
Hebrew,  using  the  expression  dbr  ywm  bywmw,  found  in  the  OT,  especially 
Exod  16:4.  This  phrase,  difficult  to  translate,  gave  birth  to  two  traditions.  One 
found  in  Aramaic  Mt  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  interprets  the  tautology 
as  a  reference  to  tomorrow  (see  the  school  of  Shammai  and  some  of  the  Fathers). 
This  develops  as  a  reference  to  the  imminent  coming  of  the  kingdom.  Mt  and 
Lk  translate  bywmw  by  semeron  and  dbr  ywm  by  an  expression  meaning  suf¬ 
ficient  for  today.  Lk  uses  the  LXX  to  hath’  hemeran  and  Mt  uses  the  (possibly 
liturgical  or  Eucharistic)  epiousion. — A.J.S. 

154.  B.  F.  Drewes,  “The  Composition  of  Matthew  8-9,”  SEAJournTheol  12 
(2,  71)  92-101. 

The  article  examines  the  structure  of  Mt  8:1 — 9:34  and  the  meaning  related 
to  this  structure.  In  the  three  parts  (8:16-17;  8:28-34;  9:32-34)  we  hear  of 
the  “demonized,”  i.e.,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  first  healing  triad,  in  the  core 
of  the  whole  composition  and  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  healing  triad  which 
also  concludes  the  whole  composition.  Here  Matthew  is  essentially  composing  in 
a  concentric  way  and  the  center  around  which  he  composes  is  also  the  center  of 
Jesus’  healing  work:  the  domination  and  destruction  of  demonic  powers.  This 
whole  healing  work  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord;  and  the  whole  composition  of  Mt  8 — 9  unfolds  the  name  by  which  Jesus 
will  be  called:  Emmanuel — God  with  us  (Mt  2:23). — S.B.M. 

155.  W.  G.  Thompson,  “Reflections  on  the  Composition  of  Mt  8:1-9:34,” 
CathBibQuart  33  (3,  71)  365-388. 

Most  redaction-critics  have  used  a  “horizontal”  method,  isolating  Mt’s  own 
material  and  unique  viewpoint  in  contrast  to  his  sources.  This  study  supplements 
that  with  a  “vertical”  method  or  “composition  criticism”  concerned  with  “the 
evangelist’s  selection  and  redaction  of  existing  material,  his  composition  of  new 
material  and  his  arrangement  of  redacted  or  freshly  created  material  into  new 
units  and  patterns.” 

Mt  8:1-17,  the  first  of  four  parts,  stresses  the  words  and  works  of  Jesus  as 
fulfilling  the  mission  of  the  Servant  of  Yahweh.  Several  verbal  contacts  among 
the  four  incidents  unite  them;  they  are  placed  coherently  in  time  and  place 
around  Capernaum;  and  they  have  vocabulary  and  a  number  of  stylistic  points 
in  common. 
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The  second  part,  8:18 — 9:17,  on  discipleship,  distinguishes  the  disciples  from 
the  crowd  (vv.  18-22),  deepens  their  faith  (the  storm  at  sea),  delineates  their 
area  of  activity  (Israel,  since  they  are  rejected  at  Gadara),  foreshadows  their 
own  activity  (the  cure  of  the  paralytic)  and  emphasizes  their  solidarity.  These 
incidents  share  verbal  contacts  and  points  of  style  and  form  a  coherent  whole  in 
time  and  place. 

The  third  part,  9:19-31,  contains  three  miracles  that  explain  healing  as  a 
response  to  faith.  The  theme  of  the  spread  of  Jesus’  fame  (v.  26  and  the  two 
blind  men)  prepares  for  the  widening  of  Jesus’  ministry  from  Galilee.  Though 
the  themes  are  different,  these  cures  have  many  verbal  similarities  with  those  in 
the  first  section. 

The  section  concludes  (9:32-34)  with  a  contrast  of  the  crowd’s  reaction  and 
that  of  the  Pharisees.  This  is  the  first  overt  hostility  from  the  Pharisees  and 
anticipates  a  repetition  of  the  double  reaction  in  12:22-24.  The  variety  of 
miracles  prepares  for  Jesus’  summary  statement  about  his  messianic  activity 
(11 :4b-6) .  The  place  of  his  activity,  Capernaum,  prepares  for  its  condemna¬ 
tion  in  11:23-24.  Mt  12:15-21  echoes  the  viewpoint  of  the  first  part  (8:1-17). 
Therefore,  this  whole  section  demonstrates  that  Israel  did  not  become  his 
disciples  because  they  failed  to  recognize  his  activity  as  messianic. — A.J.S. 

156.  J.  Vencovsky,  “Der  gadarenische  Exorzismus.  Mt  8,  28-34  und  Paral- 
lelen,”  CommViat  14  (1,  ’71)  13-29. 

S.  Danek’s  suggestion  that  the  story  may  presuppose  the  existence  of  a 
heathen  cult  of  the  dead  in  the  Decapolis  allows  us  to  cut  a  middle  path  between 
a  total  demythologizing  of  the  story  and  the  acceptance  of  a  dualistic  world 
view.  Jesus  enters  heathen  territory  to  preach  the  kingdom  and  is  met  by  two 
magicians  who  wish  to  expel  him  from  their  holy  territory.  By  casting  the 
demons  into  the  swine  Jesus  returns  them  to  the  sea — the  territory  of  the  devil. 
The  true  kerygma  of  the  exorcism  is  that  Jesus  conquers  evil  on  behalf  of  men. 
Jesus  is  not  merely  a  more  powerful  magician ;  rather,  his  very  coming  heralds 
the  kingdom  of  God. — D.J.H. 

Mt  12:31-32,  cf.  §§  16-174r— 175r. 

Mt  13:24-30,  cf.  §  16-176. 

157.  [Mt  13:33]  R.  W.  Funk,  “Beyond  Criticism  in  Quest  of  Literacy:  The 
Parable  of  the  Leaven,”  Interpretation  25  (2,  ’71)  149-170. 

Phenomenological  language  analysis  can  clear  away  some  of  the  decayed 
language  which  has  accumulated  on  top  of  biblical  literature.  Methodological 
clarity  at  the  outset  is  crucial. 

The  article  reports  on  the  history  of  interpreting  the  parable  of  the  leaven. 
A.  Jiilicher,  A.  T.  Cadoux,  C.  H.  Dodd  and  J.  Jeremias  reduce  it  to  a  single 
point — without,  however,  sufficiently  determining  which  features  are  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  create  this  point.  The  full  range  of  historical  criticism  is  necessary, 
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but  the  interpreter  must  go  beyond  the  historical  matrix  in  order  to  comprehend 
how  the  particular  text  impacts  upon  listener’s  expectations. 

Three  features  of  this  brief  passage  are  usually  explained  away,  but  they 
hold  the  key  to  the  right  explication.  The  “hidden”  leaven  echoes  the  mystery 
of  the  kingdom;  “three  measures”  indicated  preparation  for  a  festival  meal, 
probably  an  epiphany.  Like  the  mustard  plant,  which  burlesques  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  the  “leaven”  (a  negative  image)  remands  kingdom  expectations  away 
from  usual  interpretations  of  goodness. 

The  parable  authorizes  the  arrival  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  inverts  tradi¬ 
tions  as  to  sacred  and  profane.  Jesus’  message  traumatized  those  holding  to 
customary  expectations;  this  parable  parsimoniously  encapsulated  the  message. 
Originally  it  stood  as  invitation  to  Jesus’  new  comprehension  of  existence.  Its 
plurisignative  power  was  reduced  by  the  early  church,  and  the  contemporary 
interpreter  seeks  to  come  near  again  to  its  originative  potency.  He  may  do  so 
or  not,  depending  upon  the  possibility  for  bringing  Jesus’  foundational  language 
into  our  own  language  world. — W.G.D. 

Mt  13:44,  cf.  §  16-409. 

Mt  14:15-21,  cf.  §§  16-178—179. 

Mt  15:32-39,  cf.  §§  16-178— 179. 

158.  L.  Ramaroson,  “Une  nouvelle  interpretation  de  la  ‘clausule’  de  Mt  19,9,” 
SciEsp  23  (2,  ’71)  247-251. 

The  phrase  me  epi  porneiq  is  not  an  exception  to  the  indissolubility  of  mar¬ 
riage  which  is  stated  as  absolutely  in  Mt  19  as  in  Mk  10  and  Lk  16.  The 
famous  phrase  is  actually  a  teaching  on  the  unity  of  marriage,  porneia  being 
taken  in  the  sense  of  the  union  of  a  polygamist  with  each  of  his  wives  of 
secondary  rank.  That  some  rabbinic  texts  describe  the  second  or  subsequent 
wives  of  a  polygamist  as  pome  is  evident  from  CD  4:19-21  and  the  Talmud, 
bKet  62b.— J.J.C. 

Mt  19:9,  cf.  §§  16-150;  16-335. 

159.  A.  Orbe,  “San  Ireneo  y  la  parabola  de  los  obreros  de  la  vina:  Mt.  20, 
1-16,”  EstEcl  46  (176,  71)  35-62. 

Doctrinally  significant  though  it  is,  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vine¬ 
yard  is  not  mentioned  in  either  the  Apostolic  Fathers  or  the  Apologists.  The 
first  part  of  this  article  treats  elements  of  the  parable  outside  Irenaeus:  (1) 
before  Origen,  in  the  Acts  of  Thomas ,  Tatian’s  Diatessaron,  Tertullian,  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Hippolytus  where  the  antiquity  of  the  metaphor  denarius  = 
eternal  life  is  corroborated;  (2)  in  Origen  and  the  Origenians,  in  Jerome, 
Augustine,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  where  the  metaphor  denarius  =  salvation/grace 
finds  vogue;  (3)  various  motifs  linked  to  the  parable:  the  “image”  (of  the  Lord) 
on  the  denarius;  the  hours  of  call  to  labor  applied  to  the  various  aeons  by  the 
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Valentinians  and  to  the  various  stages  in  the  history  of  salvation  by  Pseudo- 
Athanasius,  Ephraem  and  Jerome,  to  the  five  stages  in  the  public  life  of  the 
Savior  by  Ephraem,  or  to  the  various  classes  of  people  called  to  labor  in  the 
vineyard.  [To  be  continued.] — S.B.M. 

Mt  21:1-9,  cf.  §  16-182. 

Mt  21:18-22,  cf.  §  16-183. 

160.  [Mt  22:1-10]  D.  O.  Via,  Jr.,  “The  Relationship  of  Form  to  Content  in 
the  Parables:  The  Wedding  Feast,”  Interpretation  25  (2,  71)  171-184. 

Differing  from  eight  narrative  parables,  the  wedding  feast  (in  Mt  or  the 
great  supper  in  Lk  and  Thomas )  demonstrates  the  same  importance  of  plot  and 
the  union  of  form  and  content.  Jesus’  parables  envision  the  reality  of  change 
and  of  open  possibility. 

The  three  versions  of  this  parable  can  be  shown  to  have  greater  tension 
between  form  and  content  than  is  usual.  Luke  structurally  emphasizes  exclusion 
of  the  excuse-makers,  but  by  content  shifts  stress  to  the  grace  of  inclusion. 
Matthew  structurally  emphasizes  the  latter,  but  by  content  tones  it  down.  A 
mixed  tragic-comic  narrative  results,  with  stress  on  content  or  theme  responsible. 

The  figure  who  analogizes  God  is  more  important  than  usual,  and  less  every¬ 
day.  The  parable  seeks  to  illustrate  forcefully  a  concept;  it  does  not  grasp  the 
reader  as  wholly  as  the  others  do,  but  its  theology  is  more  clearly  grasped. — 
W.G.D. 

161.  K.  Haacker,  “Das  hochzeitliche  Kleid  von  Mt.  22,  11 — 13  und  ein  palas- 
tinisches  Marchen,”  ZeitDeutschPalVer  87  (1,  71)  95-97. 

Any  direct  connection  between  this  parable  and  the  Mari  letter  [cf.  §  6-460] 
is  unlikely.  A  closer  parallel  can  be  found  in  the  “Story  of  the  Talking  Nightin¬ 
gale,”  an  Arabic  fairy-tale  published  by  E.  Littmann  in  his  Arabische  Marchen 
(1900).  The  latter  indicates  a  specific  custom,  disregard  of  which  represented 
an  insult  to  the  king. — S.E.S. 

Mt  23:16-22,  cf.  §  16-151. 

162.  [Mt  24 — 25]  J.  F.  Walvoord,  “Christ’s  Olivet  Discourse  on  the  End  of 
the  Age,”  BiblSac  128  (510,  71)  109-116. 

In  interpreting  Mt  24 — 25  one  must  recognize  that  the  events  will  come  to 
pass  as  God  has  prophesied,  that  the  details  are  very  important,  and  that 
prophecy  must  be  subject  to  the  context  of  the  entire  revelation  of  the  Word 
of  God.  The  rapture  of  the  church  is  not  mentioned  in  these  chapters  and  ac¬ 
tually  comes  before  the  specific  end-time  events. — D.J.H. 
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163.  [Mt  24:3-36]  J.  F.  Walvoord,  “Christ’s  Olivet  Discourse  on  the  Time  of 
the  End:  Prophecies  Fulfilled  in  the  Present  Age,”  BiblSac  128  (511,  71) 
206-214. 

The  eschatological  discourses  in  the  Synoptics  answer  three  questions:  the 
time  of  Jerusalem’s  destruction  (Lk  21:20-24  only),  the  signs  of  Christ’s 
coming,  and  the  sign  of  the  end  of  the  age.  Many  contemporary  events  are 
signs  of  progress  of  the  age. — A.J.S. 

164.  [Mt  26:17-29]  K.  W.  Irwin,  “The  Supper  Text  in  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
Matthew,”  DunRev  11  (2,  71)  170-184. 

Matthew’s  account  of  the  Last  Supper  is  examined  in  the  light  of  recent 
developments  in  redaction-criticism  so  as  to  uncover  the  specific  theological 
motifs  which  influenced  the  formation  of  his  Gospel.  He  followed  Mark’s  text 
closely  except  where  he  wished  to  bring  out  a  theological  point,  and  the  most 
important  one  appears  in  the  addition  of  the  words  “for  the  forgiveness  of 
sins”  (26:28).  In  the  first  Gospel  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  not  only  joined  to 
the  person  of  Jesus  but  is  also  a  significant  element  in  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  for  the  main  point  of  Mt  9:2-8  is  to  show  that  the  authority  of  Jesus 
to  forgive  sins  has  become  the  possession  of  the  congregation.  A  concrete  demon¬ 
stration  of  this  power  occurs  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  In  this  action 
the  community  looks  back  upon  Jesus’  death  and  at  the  same  time  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  his  coming.  Until  the  parousia  the  Eucharist  must  be  repeated  to  enable 
men  to  free  themselves  from  sin  so  that  they  may  then  be  counted  among  the 
elect  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — J-J.C. 

165.  H.  Kosmala,  “  ‘His  Blood  on  Us  and  Our  Children’  (The  Background 
of  Mat.  27,  24-25),”  AnnSwedTheolInst  7  (’68-’69)  94-126. 

The  LXX  identification  of  laos  with  the  people  of  Israel  is  not  present  in 
Mt  27:25;  rather  the  reference  is  to  the  crowd  witnessing  the  scene.  Also,  the 
Greek  text  has  no  copula:  it  simply  reads:  “His  blood  on  us  and  on  our  children.” 
The  phrase  should  be  read  against  the  OT  background  of  shedding  innocent 
blood  which  must  be  expiated  by  the  avenger  of  blood.  In  the  OT  itself  there 
is  a  clear  tendency  to  limit  the  extension  of  this  revenge  to  future  generations. 
An  anonymous  old  mishnah  (Sank  4:5)  proves  that  the  ancient  formula  “his 
blood  (is)  on  him”  was  still  very  well  known  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  was 
still  in  use. 

Even  though  the  washing  of  hands  may  have  originated  in  the  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  arguments  against  the  authenticity  of  the  story  in  Mt  27:24-25  are  not 
tenable.  By  washing  his  hands  Pilate  makes  it  plain  that  sentencing  Jesus  to 
death  would  mean  murder.  The  cry  of  the  people  means  that,  if  Pilate  would 
only  consent  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  the  people  along  with  the  leaders 
would  take  over  the  responsibility.  The  cry  itself  came  from  a  crowd  assembled 
in  front  of  the  pagan  governor’s  palace  in  order  to  force  him  to  carry  out  the 
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judgment.  That  crowd  did  not  represent  the  whole  Jewish  people  nor  could  it 
speak  in  its  name. — D.J.H. 


Mark 

166r.  R.  L.  Lindsey,  A  Hebrew  Translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  [cf.  NT  A 
14,  p.  350]. 

J.  Carmignac,  NovTest  13  (2,  ’71)  157-160. — L  has  produced  an  accurate 
and  clear  translation,  using  basically  modern  Hebrew  with  attention  to  biblical 
and  Mishnaic  style.  In  his  introduction  L  reports  his  conclusion  that  the  Synop¬ 
tic  Gospels  depend  on  literary  transmission  and  translation  from  the  Greek. 
The  reviewer’s  research  agrees  with  this.  L’s  further  conclusion  that  Mk  is 
literarily  dependent  on  Lk  is  not  proved.  His  “non-Hebraisms”  are  imaginary; 
the  simpler  version  is  not  necessarily  the  more  ancient;  paleographical  phenom¬ 
ena  may  explain  some  differences. — A.J.S. 

167.  F.  Neirynck,  “Mark  in  Greek,”  EphTheolLov  47  (1,  ’71)  144-198. 

The  presentation  of  the  text  of  Mk  in  a  consecutive  order,  as  found  in  modern 
synopses,  suffers  from  two  main  weaknesses.  Due  to  the  need  of  synoptic  com¬ 
parison,  (1)  it  overemphasizes  the  divisions  in  the  text  and  (2)  it  obscures  the 
literary  structure.  These  two  defects  are  avoided  by  “Mark  in  Greek”  as  here 
presented  which  is  meant  to  serve  as  a  companion  to  the  Greek  synopsis.  The 
immediate  purpose  of  the  article  is  to  study  duplicate  expressions  in  Mk — 
repetitions,  parallelisms  and  redundancies.  The  text  is  so  printed  that  these 
duplicate  expressions  (local  or  temporal  statements  and  other  kinds  of  duplica¬ 
tions)  are  easily  recognizable,  attention  being  called  to  them  sometimes  by 
underlining.  The  Greek  text  is  that  of  K.  Aland’s  Synopsis  and  of  Nestle- Aland, 
Novum  Testamentum  Graece.  Further  studies  of  these  duplications  are  promised. 
-J.J.C. 

168.  N.  Perrin,  “The  Christology  of  Mark:  A  Study  in  Methodology,”  Journ 
Rel  51  (3,  ’71)  173-187. 

“Prior  to  Mark  there  are  three  uses  of  Son  of  Man  in  the  tradition:  use  in 
an  apocalyptic  context,  use  in  reflection  upon  the  significance  of  the  ministry 
of  Jesus,  probably  in  a  Eucharistic  setting,  and  use  with  {para)  didonai  in 
apologetic  for  the  Passion.  From  these  beginnings  Mark  develops  the  threefold 
emphasis  which  is  characteristic  of  his  gospel — apocalyptic,  authority  in  the 
present,  suffering — and  all  the  references  to  Son  of  Man  in  the  gospel  become 
explicable  on  the  basis  of  this  hypothesis  of  inherited  tradition  and  Markan 
development  of  it.  Beyond  this,  an  approach  to  the  gospel  along  the  three 
avenues  of  redaction  criticism,  the  question  of  model  or  purpose,  and  general 
literary  criticism  shows  that  Mark  is  using  Son  of  Man  to  express  his  own 
Christology;  that  he  uses  Christ  and  Son  of  God  to  establish  rapport  with  his 
readers,  and  Son  of  Man  to  interpret  and  give  content  to  those  titles.” 
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169.  R.  H.  Stein,  “The  Proper  Methodology  for  Ascertaining  a  Markan  Redac¬ 
tion  History,”  NovTest  13  (3,  71)  181-198. 

The  purpose  of  the  article  is  to  list  some  of  the  means  by  which  we  can 
ascertain  a  Markan  redaction-history.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  creation  of 
pericopes,  the  omission  of  materials,  and  the  conclusion,  are  of  little  value.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Markan  seams,  insertions  and  summaries,  the  modification 
of  material,  the  selection  of  the  material  and  its  arrangement,  the  introduction, 
the  vocabulary,  and  the  Christological  titles  are  of  great  value.-— D.J.H. 

Mark,  cf.  §  16-139. 

170.  R.  Trevijano  Etcheverria,  “La  tradicion  sobre  el  Bautista  en  Me.  1, 
4-5  y  par.,”  Burgense  12  (71)  9-39. 

Concentrating  attention  on  the  original  pre-Christian  character  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion  about  the  Baptist,  on  its  traces  in  other  primitive  Christian  writings,  in 
the  apocrypha,  the  ecclesiastical  authors  and  Josephus,  one  can  conclude  that 
the  Markan  theological  perspective  is  based  on  a  historical  relationship  between 
the  Baptist  and  Jesus  and  centers  in  the  baptism.  Baptism  by  John  was  a  rite 
of  messianic  preparation,  but  something  entirely  distinct  from  the  lustrations  of 
Qumran.  Mark  regards  John  as  the  bearer  of  a  messianic  apocalyptic  message, 
not  in  the  schismatic  spirit  of  the  sectaries  but  in  the  tradition  of  ancient  Israel’s 
prophecy.  Matthew  and  Luke,  however,  present  the  Baptist  as  the  prophet  of 
an  imminent  eschatological  judgment.  This  view  of  the  Baptist  can  be  traced 
also  to  a  trend  in  the  primitive  tradition  as  old  as  that  underlying  Mk  1:4-5. — 
S.B.M. 

171.  J.  K.  Elliott,  “The  Conclusion  of  the  Pericope  of  the  Healing  of  the 
Leper  and  Mark  i.  45,”  JournTheolStud  22  (1,  71)  153-157. 

Consideration  of  the  linguistic  details  gives  strong  support  for  the  suggestion 
that  there  is  no  change  of  subject  in  Mk  1:43-45  and  that  Jesus  is  the  subject 
of  erxato  in  v.  45.  The  healing  of  the  leper  reaches  its  climax  in  v.  44  with 
the  command  to  silence;  v.  45  is  a  summary  statement  designed  to  provide  a 
link  with  the  next  story  as  well  as  to  give  a  progress  report  on  the  popularity 
of  Jesus’  mission. — D.J.H. 

172r.  [Mk  3:20 — 4:34]  J.  Lambrecht,  Marcus  Interpretator  [cf.  NT  A  14, 
pp.  245-246;  §  15-522r]. 

J.  Dupont,  Biblica  51  (4,  70)  584-586. — The  book  is  composed  of  two  studies. 
The  first  treats  Mk  3:20-35  parr,  and  finds  that  Mk  depends  on  Q  but  has 
radically  edited  it.  L’s  detailed  examination  concentrates  on  literary  criticism 
and  shows  little  interest  in  the  doctrinal  or  catechetical  motives  which  inspired 
the  writing  and  even  less  interest  in  the  milieu  for  which  the  material  was 
composed.  The  second  study  argues  that  Mk  4:1-34  is  composed  on  a  concen¬ 
tric  pattern  and  suggests  (unconvincingly)  that  v.  11  means,  not  the  crowd 
outside,  but  the  scribes  hostile  to  Jesus.  Furthermore  L  finds  very  little  theology 
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in  Mk;  in  Mk  4  theology  means  only  hearing  and  proclaiming  the  word.  In 
general,  the  view  of  redaction  adopted  is  too  narrow,  but  there  are  many  valuable 
and  suggestive  observations  in  the  book. — J.J.C. 

173r.  - ,  Idem. 

A.  Suhl,  TheolLitZeit  96  (2,  71)  114-115.— Scholars  generally  assume  that 
Mk  did  not  use  Q,  but  L  challenges  this  position  and  makes  out  a  good  case 
for  his  stand.  Both  the  content  and  the  methodology  of  the  volume  are  sugges¬ 
tive  and  stimulting.  For  those  not  familiar  with  Dutch,  a  German  or  French 
summary  would  have  assured  the  work  greater  attention  and  a  wider  audience. 
-J.J.C. 

174r.  [Mk  3:28-29]  E.  Lovestam,  Spiritus  Blasphemia  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  270; 
§  15-161r]. 

E.  Bammel,  JournTheolStud  22  (1,  71)  192-194. — The  proximity  of  the 
saying  in  Mt  12:31-32  to  the  Beelzebul  and  the  sign  of  Jonah  passages  is 
probably  not  original,  and  thus  we  do  not  go  beyond  the  surface  level  of  the 
Matthean  redaction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  context  of  Lk  12:10  is  not  as 
secondary  in  character  as  L  thinks;  in  all  likelihood  it  renders  the  original  Q 
text.  Also,  it  is  a  pity  that  L  has  not  extended  his  search  into  the  origins  of 
the  saying. — D.J.H. 

175r.  - ,  Idem. 

F.  Lentzen-Deis,  Biblica  51  (4,  70)  587-590. — The  work  clearly  proves 
that  the  only  unforgivable  sin  is  the  rejection  of  the  eschatological  salvific  action 
of  God  himself.  “Spirit”  in  Mk  3:28  f.  and  Mt  12:10  is  not  a  person  nor  a 
substance  but  the  hand,  the  finger  or  arm  of  God.  The  conclusion  of  the  study 
is  important:  in  these  sayings  the  Holy  Spirit  stands  for  God’s  definitive,  active 
intervention  in  history  on  behalf  of  the  salvation  of  man. 

The  methodology  of  the  volume  is  defective.  L  states  that  he  wishes  to  show 
that  the  background  for  the  logia  is  an  ancient  Israelite  pattern.  However,  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  what  “pattern”  means  here  and  what  connection  is  required 
between  verbal  forms  and  tradition,  definite  motifs  and  literary  (oral)  genres, 
in  order  to  constitute  the  proposed  typological  exodus  pattern.  In  rabbinic 
literature  the  Holy  Spirit  frequently  means  prophetic  or  scriptural  inspiration. 
Consequently  one  would  need  to  ask  whether  he  should  describe  the  proposed 
pattern  according  to  its  later  milieu  of  origin  or  according  to  the  exodus- 
typology  pattern.  Despite  such  questions,  the  work  is  valuable  and  stimulating. 
-J.J.C. 

176.  [Mk  4:26-29]  W.  G.  Doty,  “An  Interpretation:  Parable  of  the  Weeds 
and  Wheat,”  Interpretation  25  (2,  71)  185-193. 

New  translation  of  the  parable  is  followed  by  a  reconstruction  of  its  logics 
and  images.  The  interpretation  should  first  lay  out  the  parable  in  its  simplest 
terms  rather  than  in  (Matthew’s)  editorialized  version. 
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We  are  primarily  directed  to  the  simple  folk  truth  that  obstacles  of  whatever 
sort  usually  come  to  meet  us  when  least  expected.  The  actors  in  the  parable 
ascribe  the  obstacle  to  the  “enemy/’  but  he  is  not  identified,  and  they  are  to 
stick  to  their  primary  agrarian  tasks. 

Hence  the  future  remains  open:  the  present  is  the  scene  for  free  acting  rather 
than  recriminations  or  heresy-hunting.  The  mysterious  element  is  in  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  it  is  God  whose  reigning  is  brought  into  conjunction  with  the 
simple  folk  truth ;  God’s  reigning  seems  not  such  a  supernatural,  more  a  natural, 
this-worldly,  phenomenon. 

Secondary  interpretations  identify  this  reigning  as  a  kingdom  (the  church), 
and  the  original  weeds  have  become  problem-Christians.  But  the  parable  basically 
exhibits,  paradigmatically,  the  freedoms  which  are  to  modulate  authentic  ex¬ 
istence  until  the  time  of  “the  end.” — W.G.D.  (Author.) 

177.  L.  F.  Rivera,  “La  liberacion  en  el  exodo.  El  exodo  de  Marcos  y  la 
revelacion  del  lider  (4,35-8,30),”  RevistBib  33  (1,  ’71)  13-26. 

The  second  part  of  Mk  is  interpreted,  in  its  context  and  its  motifs,  as  using 
the  theme  of  Jesus’  journey  (“exodus”)  in  and  near  Galilee  to  present  him  as 
the  liberator;  the  two  scenes  on  the  sea  are  crucial  indications  (4:35-41;  6:45- 
52).  The  exposition  is  accompanied  by  a  critical  bibliography. — G.W.M. 

Mk  5:1-20,  cf.  §  16-156. 

178.  [Mk  6:35-44]  J.-M.  van  Cangh,  “Le  theme  des  poissons  dans  les  recits 
evangeliques  de  la  multiplication  des  pains,”  RevBib  78  (1,  ’71)  71-83. 

The  inclusion  of  the  fish  in  the  miracle  stories  describing  the  multiplication 
of  the  loaves  should  be  interpreted  against  the  background  of  Yahweh’s  feed¬ 
ing  Israel  with  manna  and  quails  (Exod  14;  Num  11)  and  the  apocalyptic 
image  of  the  messianic  banquet.  In  Num  11:31  the  quails  are  said  to  come  from 
the  sea,  and  in  Wis  19:12  the  origin  of  the  quails  from  the  sea  is  emphasized. 
Echoes  of  this  tradition  are  found  in  the  rabbinic  writings.  Furthermore,  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  messianic  banquet  Leviathan  is  frequently  mentioned 
as  being  eaten  by  the  elect.  Thus  the  image  of  the  fish  serves  to  join  the  themes 
of  Jesus  as  the  prophet  like  Moses  (Deut  18:15-18)  and  Jesus  as  the  messiah 
presiding  over  the  eschatological  banquet. — D.J.H. 

179.  [Mk  6:35-44]  G.  Ory,  “Des  pains,  des  poissons  et  des  hommes,”  Cah 
CercErnRen  18  (71,  ’71)  21-28. 

The  inclusion  of  the  fish  in  the  multiplication  accounts  of  Mk  6:35-44  and 
8:1-10  is  an  indication  that  very  early  in  church  history  the  majority  of  Chris¬ 
tians  communicated  with  bread  and  fish.  The  story  about  the  multiplication  is 
an  attempt  to  give  a  specifically  Christian  origin  to  this  rite. — D.J.H. 

Mk  8:1-10,  cf.  §§  16-178— 179. 
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180.  T.  Horvath,  “Is  hemon  in  Mk  9,40  Authentic?”  JournEcumStud  8  (2, 
71)  385-386. 

If,  of  the  three  variants  of  Mk  9:40  (Lk  9:50;  Mt  12:30;  Lk  11:23),  the 
proposed  reading  of  A  D  and  other  MSS  ( hymon  for  hemon )  for  Mk  9:40 
could  be  considered  authentic,  we  would  have  the  first  and  only  instance  in  the 
NT  wherein  Jesus  includes  himself  with  his  disciples  in  a  grammatical  “we” 
of  redemptive  action. — S.B.M. 

181.  T.  A.  Burkill,  “Two  into  One:  The  Notion  of  Carnal  Union  in  Mark 
10:8;  1  Cor.  6:16;  Eph.  5:31,”  ZeitNTWiss  62  (1-2,  71)  115-120. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  is  a  critical  analysis  of  R.  Batey’s  study  [§  12- 
304].  In  various  Jewish-Christian  circles  of  the  time  it  was  held  that  man  is 
properly  bisexual  and  that  there  will  be  a  return  to  a  hermaphrodite  type  of 
existence  at  the  eschaton.  Moreover,  it  was  held  by  certain  teachers  that  monog¬ 
amous  marriage  represented  an  approximation  to  the  supposed  quasi-metaphysical 
model  of  the  primordial  Adam.  Also,  behind  1  Cor  6:16  is  a  parallelism  be¬ 
tween  monolatry  and  monogamy.  In  both  Eph  5:21  ff.  and  1  Cor  6:15  ff.  the 
writers  carry  their  analogical  argument  beyond  the  bounds  of  rational  ex¬ 
perience. — D.J.H. 

182.  [Mk  11:1-10]  H.  Patsch,  “Der  Einzug  Jesu  in  Jerusalem.  Ein  historischer 
Versuch,”  ZeitTheolKirch  68  (1,  71)  1-26. 

Despite  some  recently  expressed  pessimism  regarding  historical  research,  an 
informed  investigation  which  takes  advantage  of  the  methods  of  literary,  form- 
and  redaction-criticism  can  yield  valuable  insights  into  the  facts  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  and  his  self-understanding.  The  account  of  Jesus’  entrance  into  Jerusalem 
is  a  case  in  point. 

Within  the  entrance  pericope  (composed  from  different  sources,  cf.  Lk  19: 
29a,  37  ff.)  we  should  distinguish  between  (1)  the  legend  about  the  finding 
of  the  colt  (cf.  “found”  in  Jn  12:14),  (2)  the  allusion  to  (Mk,  Lk)  and  citation 
of  (Mt,  Jn)  Zech  9:9,  and  (3)  the  messianic  proclamation.  Most  studies  of 
this  incident  have  tended  either  to  minimize  the  political  resonances  of  Jesus’ 
messianic  gesture  (described  as  acting  out  Zech  9:9),  or  to  dismiss  the  his¬ 
toricity  of  the  crowd’s  acclamation  or  to  consider  the  story  too  highly  embel¬ 
lished  to  yield  any  solid  historical  information. 

Only  Mt  mentions  a  procession  within  Jerusalem :  Lk  gives  as  the  motive  for 
the  messianic  acclamation  “the  dynameis  they  had  seen”;  while  Jn,  perhaps 
reflecting  the  same  tradition,  makes  mention  of  Lazarus.  Thus,  if  we  consider 
that  there  were  two  stories  connected  with  the  Mount  of  Olives,  one  in  which 
Jesus  rode  on  a  donkey  surrounded  by  his  disciples,  who  perhaps  accompanied 
the  act  with  gestures  reminiscent  of  1  Kgs  1:33,  and  another  in  which  Jesus 
was  acclaimed  as  messiah  by  his  disciples  (cf.  Mk  8:27  parr.),  we  can  make 
the  following  observations:  the  use  of  Zech  9:9  makes  explicit  a  motif  perhaps 
latent  in  the  original  story;  the  use  of  Ps  118:25  f.  establishes  a  liturgical  and 
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messianic  setting  for  the  conflated  stories ;  the  baffling  acquiescence  of  the  Roman 
authorities  in  a  demonstration  of  this  type  within  Jerusalem  at  Passover  time 
is  solved;  the  finding  of  the  colt  is  a  later  popular  embellishment. — F.M. 

183.  [Mk  11:12-14,  20-23]  J.  G.  Kahn,  “La  parabole  du  figuier  sterile  et  les 
arbres  recalcitrants  de  la  Genese,”  NovTest  13  (1,  71)  38-45. 

Despite  the  common  tradition  of  interpretation,  the  parable  of  the  fig  tree, 
whether  in  the  form  of  a  symbolic  gesture  in  Mk  and  Mt  or  as  a  parable  in 
Lk,  is  not  a  curse  upon  the  Jewish  people  but  an  example  of  Jewish  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  OT.  The  Lukan  form  is  self-explanatory.  The  Mk-Mt  form 
reflects  a  tradition  found  in  Jewish  sources  (e.g.  Gen.  R.  5,  9)  concerning  the 
resistance  of  the  earth,  symbolized  in  fruit-bearing  trees,  to  the  messianic  era. 
The  earth  has  disobeyed  God’s  commands  just  as  man  has. — G.W.M. 

Mk  13:3-37,  cf.  §  16-163. 

184.  [Mk  13:10]  J.  W.  Thompson,  “The  Gentile  Mission  As  an  Eschatological 
Necessity,”  RestorQuart  14  (1,  71)  18-27. 

The  missionary  program  of  Mk  13:10  can  best  be  understood,  as  in  Acts  and 
Rom,  as  including  the  whole  Roman  Empire.  The  expression  proton  dei  indicates 
that  the  world  mission  is  just  as  much  a  prelude  to  the  end  as  apocalyptic  motifs 
such  as  wars  and  the  messianic  woes.  The  background  of  the  mission  is  probably 
to  be  seen  in  the  prophetic  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Gentiles  to  the 
religion  of  Israel.  Comparison  with  Paul’s  writings  shows  that  the  Christian 
community,  believing  that  the  end-time  had  begun  through  the  work  of  Christ, 
understood  the  mission  as  an  eschatological  necessity. — D.J.H. 

185.  E.  Nardoni,  “Por  una  comunidad  libre.  La  ultima  cena  segun  Me  14,22-25 
y  el  exodo,”  RevistBib  33  (1,  71)  27-42. 

The  Markan  institution  account  highlights  the  communitarian,  eschatological 
and  liberating  aspects  of  the  Eucharist.  Its  exodus  themes  are  those  of  the 
shepherd,  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  the  Servant  and  the  Passover. — G.W.M. 

186.  M.  Wilcox,  “The  Denial-Sequence  in  Mark  xiv.  26-31,  66-72,”  NTStud 
17  (4,  71)  426-436. 

We  should  regard  the  citation  of  Zech  13:7  in  Mk  14:27b  as  part  of  a  wider 
context  which  might  extend  to  Zech  14:4  (LXX).  In  this  perspective  v.  27b 
becomes  a  keynote  passage  for  the  whole  chapter,  and  the  mention  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  in  v.  26  becomes  a  heading  rather  than  a  mere  link.  Furthermore,  Mk 
14:72a  (probably  a  more  original  form  than  14:30)  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  regulative  for  the  denial:  it  is  used  as  though  it  were  a  text  of 
Scripture  which  had  been  fulfilled.  Thus  the  story  of  Peter’s  denial  as  we  now 
have  it  is  written  up  to  show  that  what  Jesus  had  said  was  fulfilled.  The  story 
is  not  primarily  about  Peter  but  rather  about  the  time  of  testing  and  trial 
foreshadowed  in  Zech  13:7 — 14:4  and  proclaimed  in  the  “sayings  of  Jesus.” — 
D.J.H. 
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187.  H.  Schlier,  “Die  Osterbotschaft  aus  dem  Grab  (Markus  16,  1-8),”  Kath 
Ged  27  (1,  71)  1-6. 

A  verse-by-verse  analysis  of  the  pericope  with  special  emphasis  on  its  theo¬ 
logical  significance. 

Luke 

188.  F.  Gryglewicz,  “Znaczenie  Jezusowej  mgki  w  ujgciu  sw.  Lukasza  (Le 
sens  de  la  passion  de  Jesus  chez  saint  Luc),”  RoczT eolKan  17  (1,  70) 
31-42. 

Because  Lk  only  rarely  specifies  Jesus  as  savior  or  redeemer,  and  because 
the  passion  is  but  one  episode  in  God’s  plan  of  salvation,  the  salvific  feature  of 
the  passion  is  barely  visible  in  Lk.  Some  indications  of  this  feature,  however, 
seem  to  be  (1)  similarities  to  analogous  LXX  terminology;  (2)  appearance  of 
OT  texts  in  NT  fulfillment  contexts,  as  well  as  citations  of  Servant-of-Yahweh 
texts;  and  (3)  insistence  on  Jesus’  innocence. — J.P. 

189.  J.  Kodell,  “The  Theology  of  Luke  in  Recent  Study,”  BibTheolBull  1 
(2,  71)  115-144. 

A  survey  of  recent  research  with  special  emphasis  on  the  contributions  of 
H.  Conzelmann  and  H.  Flender.  Luke  does  not  separate  the  salvation-event 
of  Jesus  from  the  life  of  the  church  as  drastically  as  Conzelmann  maintains. 
The  distinctions  which  Flender  makes  between  faith  and  history  are  at  times 
drawn  with  too  little  evidence  from  the  texts  themselves. — D.J.H. 

190.  L.  Morris,  “Luke  the  Theologian,”  ChristToday  15  (23,  71)  1067. 

P.  Vielhauer’s  attempt  to  oppose  Paul  and  Acts  does  not  square  with  the 
evidence,  and  H.  Conzelmann’s  schematization  of  Luke-Acts  wrongly  suggests 
that  Luke  was  more  interested  in  a  point  of  view  than  in  what  happened.  Never¬ 
theless,  Luke  must  be  regarded  as  theologian  as  well  as  historian. — J.W.D. 

191r.  M.  Rese,  Alttestamentliche  Motive  in  der  Christologie  des  Lukas  [cf. 
NT  A  14,  p.  247]. 

G.  Baumbach,  TheolLitZeit  96  (3,  71)  188-190. — The  study’s  value  lies 
in  its  exegesis  of  individual  passages  and  its  concentration  on  the  changes  and 
modifications  which  Luke  makes  in  his  OT  text.  From  these  changes  R  con¬ 
cludes  to  the  theological  concerns  of  the  Evangelist.  This  procedure  can  be 
one-sided  unless  the  possibility  of  several  different  Vorlagen  be  considered.  For 
the  general  understanding  of  Luke’s  theology  the  work  does  not  bring  anything 
new,  but  it  confirms,  and  in  some  points  further  defines,  the  theses  of  H.  J. 
Cadbury  and  J.  Dupont.  The  former  holds  that  Luke’s  use  of  Scripture  differs 
from  that  of  Matthew;  the  latter  maintains  that  the  mission  sermons  use  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  show  the  theological  meaning  in  the  suffering  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
and  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles. — J.J.C. 

Lk  1—2,  cf.  §§  16-144—145. 
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192.  [Lk  1:28-29,  40-41]  J.  H.  van  Halsema,  “De  groet  van  de  engel  en  van 
Maria  in  Lucas”  [The  Greeting  of  the  Angel  and  of  Mary  in  Luke], 
NecLTheolTijd  25  (2,  71)  186-187. 

In  Lk  1:29  it  is  the  angel’s  greeting  that  troubled  Mary.  Chairs  is  not  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  greeting  nor  the  exact  rendering  of  the  Greek  one. 
OT  parallels  (esp.  Zeph  3:14)  lead  us  to  see  in  it  a  joyful  messianic  greeting. 
In  Lk  1:41  Mary’s  greeting  of  Elizabeth  is  mentioned  but  not  quoted.  The  way 
the  events  are  presented,  as  well  as  the  emphasis  the  greeting  here  again  re¬ 
ceives,  might  suggest  that  the  same  wording  is  to  be  supposed. — J.L. 

193.  T.  Czekala,  “Lk  1,  34  w  egzegezie  katolickiej  XX  wieku  (Lc  1,  34  selon 
l’exegese  du  XX  siecle),”  CollTheol  41  (3,  71)  29-40. 

Twentieth-century  opinion  about  this  verse  can  be  divided  into  two  groups: 
(1)  ipsissima  verba  Mariae;  (2)  a  literary  construct  intended  simply  to  in¬ 
troduce  v.  35.  The  most  probable  opinion  sees  the  verse  as  ipsissima  verba  ex¬ 
pressing  Mary’s  inability  to  grasp  how  the  Angel’s  word  is  to  be  actualized 
in  the  circumstances  as  she  understands  them. — J.P. 

194r.  [Lk  1:34]  G.  Graystone,  Virgin  of  all  Virgins  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  155; 

§  15-544r]. 

B.  Prete,  “A  Proposito  di  Luca  1,34,”  RivistBib  18  (4,  70  )  379-393. — Praised, 
but  with  some  important  reservations.  G  maintains  the  traditional  position, 
namely  that  Mary  had  vowed  her  virginity  to  God  before  the  annunciation.  He 
maintains  also  that  the  narrative  is  strictly  historical  in  the  sense  that  an  angel 
really  appeared  and  spoke  to  Mary;  that  the  narrative  does  not  belong  to  the 
midrash  type  of  writing;  hence  the  question  of  Mary,  “How  can  this  be,  since 
I  know  no  man?”  is  a  real  question  put  by  her.  Against  this  one  must  insist 
that  what  interested  the  Evangelist  was  not  the  vow  of  Mary  but  the  simple 
fact  that  at  that  moment  she  was  a  virgin;  her  self-consecration  to  God  came 
after  this  experience.  Moreover  the  narrative  of  Luke  is  a  theological  narrative 
that  is  intended  to  bring  to  the  fore  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation;  this  is  the 
real  historical  fact  and  not  the  external  details  of  the  narrative  itself.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  indeed  to  reconstruct  what  really  did  happen  externally.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  Luke  is  making  full  use  of  the  language  of  the  LXX  to 
express  his  own  theological  ideas.  Mary  experienced  this  divine  communication ; 
nobody  can  say  how;  the  Evangelist  is  giving  a  literary  expression  to  this 
experience,  bringing  to  the  fore  the  basic  elements  of  the  origin  of  Jesus. — C.S. 

Lk  3:2-3,  cf.  §  16-170. 

195.  J.  Kudasiewicz,  “Znaczenie  Jeruzalem  w  czasie  dzialalnosci  galilejskiej 
Jezusa  (Lk  4,  14 — 9,  50)  (La  signification  de  Jerusalem  lors  du  ministere 
galileen  de  Jesus  [Lc  4,  14 — 9,  50]),”  RoczT eolKan  17  (1,  70)  43-59. 

In  Lk  the  Galilean  ministry  is  uniquely  the  beginning  of  Jesus’  ministry  (23:5; 
Acts  10:37)  and  it  is  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  Judaea-Jerusalem  (4:44; 
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5:15-17).  This  strips  Galilee  of  the  theological  significance  it  has  in  the  other 
Gospels  which  allows  Lk  to  attach  this  significance  to  Jerusalem. — J.P. 

196.  A.  Kirk,  “La  conciencia  mesianica  de  Jesus  en  el  sermon  de  Nazaret: 
Lc  4,16ss,”  RevistBib  33  (2,  71)  127-137. 

Prescinding  from  the  proposed  reconstructions  of  the  passage,  the  key  to  its 
interpretation  is  to  be  found  in  two  of  its  principal  words:  semeron  and  pleroo 
in  4:21.  The  relevance  of  the  passage  is  to  be  sought  not  so  much  in  the  Isaiah 
quote  itself  or  in  a  midrash  thereon  but  in  Jesus’  own  affirmation  of  its  fulfillment 
in  his  person. — S.B.M. 

197.  D.  Hill,  “The  Rejection  of  Jesus  at  Nazareth  (Luke  iv  16-30),”  NovTest 
13  (3,  71)  161-180. 

In  Lk  the  “rejection”  pericope  stands  as  a  programmatic  preface  to  Jesus’ 
public  ministry.  The  passage  as  a  whole  is  not  incongruous  if  we  suppose  that 
Luke  declares  that  for  a  prophet  to  be  acceptable  to  God  he  must  go  outside  his 
own  country.  By  refusing  to  do  miracles  for  his  own  people  and  by  his  words, 
Jesus  affirms  that  his  acceptability  to  God  requires  him  to  bring  relief  and 
release  to  those  outside  Israel;  it  was  this  affirmation  which  really  created  the 
resentment  and  antagonism.  In  Lk  this  pericope  suggests  that  the  gospel  of  re¬ 
demption  will  achieve  success  outside  the  confines  of  Judaism  and  that  its  rejec¬ 
tion  by  Jews  and  acceptance  by  Gentiles  is  part  of  salvation-history.  The  attempt 
to  argue  for  the  historicity  of  the  incident  by  having  recourse  to  a  reconstructed 
lectionary  is  not  convincing.  While  Jesus  may  well  have  preached  in  Nazareth,  it 
is  virtually  impossible  to  imagine  that  Jesus  actually  asserted  publicly  that  his 
ministry  must  be  among  non-Israelites. — D.J.H. 

Lk  6:20-23,  cf.  §  16-147. 

Lk  8:26-39,  cf.  §  16-156. 

Lk  9:12-17,  cf.  §§  16-178— 179. 

198.  O.  Glombitza,  “Die  christologische  Aussage  des  Lukas  in  seiner  Gestalt- 
ung  der  drei  Nachfolgeworte  Lukas  IX  57-62,”  NovTest  13  (1,  71)  14-23. 

The  three  sayings  are  examined  first  in  their  Lukan  context  and  in  terms  of 
their  expansion  and  changed  word  order  with  respect  to  the  Matthean  version, 
then  in  exegetical  detail.  It  emerges  that  the  sayings  all  depend  on  OT  allusions, 
e.g.  to  the  Elijah-Elisha  stories,  and  illustrate  the  prophetic,  high-priestly  and 
royal  dimensions  of  the  messianic  role.  In  the  context  of  the  rejection  in  Samaria 
Lk  wants  to  show  that  any  messianic  recognition  of  Jesus  depends  on  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  his  Father-Son  relationship  to  God. — G.W.M. 

199.  H.  G.  Klemm,  “Schillers  ethisch-asthetische  Variationen  zum  Thema  Lk 
10,30ff.,”  KerDog  17  (2,  71)  127-140. 

Jesus  composed  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  starting  from  contemporary 
facts  and  actual  occurrences.  Schiller  has  removed  all  these  traits  and  presents 
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the  story  as  an  example  valid  for  all  time.  In  the  poet’s  version  six  travelers  come 
upon  the  man  who  was  robbed;  each  acts  differently  and  a  narrator  examines 
and  evaluates  the  motivation  for  each  individual’s  action.  The  victim  carries  on  a 
dialogue  with  them  and  rejects  the  help  offered  by  most.  The  last  traveler  lays 
down  his  bundle  and  helps  the  wounded  man,  acting  not  out  of  pity  but  from 
a  sense  of  the  duty  of  nature. 

Thus  modifying  and  harmonizing  the  Kantian  ethic,  Schiller  has  combined  it 
with  his  own  poetic  aesthetics.  The  author’s  version  of  the  parable  completely 
corresponds  to  his  transformation  of  the  Christian  religion,  for  he  believes  that 
in  its  pure  form  Christianity  is  morality  of  beauty  or  the  incarnation  of  the  holy 
and  in  this  sense  the  only  aesthetic  religion.  Furthermore  he  rejects  any  action 
motivated  by  emotion  on  the  grounds  that  it  represents  a  regression  to  the  state 
of  a  beast. — J .J.C. 


Lk 

Lk 

Lk 

Lk 

Lk 

Lk 


11:2-4,  cf.  §  16-152. 

11:3,  cf.  §  16-153. 

12:10,  cf.  §§  16-174r — 175r. 
13:6-9,  cf.  §  16-183. 
13:20-21,  cf.  §  16-157. 
14:15-24,  cf.  §  16-160. 


200.  J.  Dupont,  “Renoncer  a  tous  ses  biens  (Luc  14,  33),”  NouvRevTheol  93 
(6,  71)  561-582. 

How  could  the  Evangelist  have  judged  that  so  radical  a  demand  was  valid 
for  the  Christians  of  his  day  and  of  all  times?  The  problem  must  be  solved  on 
the  level  of  the  author’s  redaction  and  his  intention.  Verse  33  is  clearly  linked 
to  vv.  26-27 :  the  concluding  phrase  “he  cannot  be  my  disciple”  of  all  three  verses 
is  found  nowhere  else  in  Lk  and  there  is  every  likelihood  that  it  goes  back  to  the 
source  used  by  the  Evangelist  (cf.  the  triple  repetition  in  Mt  10:37-38).  To 
compensate  for  its  use  once  in  14:26  Luke  took  it  up  again  in  v.  33.  In  order  to 
explain  the  verse  as  we  have  it  today  we  must  consider  the  teaching  which  Luke 
wanted  to  communicate  to  his  readers  according  to  the  needs  of  the  church  of 
their  time.  It  is  clear  that,  according  to  Luke’s  intentions,  no  Christian  is  dis¬ 
pensed  from  the  obligation.  For,  unlike  the  two  parables  that  precede  it,  v.  33 
is  not  concerned  with  prior  reflection  on  the  demands  of  the  commitment  but 
with  the  conduct  of  the  already  committed.  Thus  the  link  between  vv.  28-32  and 
v.  33  must  be  viewed  in  function  of  the  problem  of  the  perseverance  of  the 
genuine  disciple,  of  the  Christian  who  must  daily  justify  the  name  he  bears  and 
particularly  in  times  of  persecution.  Consequently,  the  renunciation  is  meaningful 
not  in  itself  but  in  the  relation  it  establishes  between  the  disciple  and  the  Master. 
— S.B.M. 
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201.  [Lk  15:11-32]  L.  Schottroff,  “Das  Gleichnis  vom  verlorenen  Sohn,” 
ZeitTheolKirch  68  (1,  71)  27-52. 

In  order  to  situate  the  parable  in  Lk  15:11-32  correctly  we  must  first  determine 
how  its  soteriology  compares  with  that  of  undoubted  Lukan  passages.  This  means 
a  study  of  the  soteriological  expressions  in  Acts  and  in  the  third  Gospel.  In  Acts 
we  find  a  constantly  recurring  theme  of  repentance,  forgiveness  of  sins,  salvation. 
This  terminology  can  be  found  in  Acts  5:31;  11:18;  etc.  In  Lk  we  find  the 
same  terminology  in  5:32  (consciously  changing  Mk  2:18);  17:3  and  15:7. 
This  last  text,  when  compared  to  its  equivalent  in  Mt,  shows  once  again  the 
preoccupation  of  Luke  to  accent  the  act  of  repentance. 

An  analysis  of  the  passage  argues  for  its  unity.  There  are  no  significant 
stylistic  differences  between  vv.  11-24  and  vv.  24-32;  the  criteria  of  Jiilicher 
and  Bultmann  regarding  allegory  and  parable  are  too  rigid  and  elements  of  both 
types  of  literature  are  found  in  the  two  sections ;  both  sections  are  equally  Lukan ; 
in  the  climate  of  the  legal  practice  of  that  time  the  older  son’s  response  clarifies 
the  situation.  The  implied  soteriology  of  the  allegory  is  the  same  as  that  which 
we  have  been  able  to  characterize  as  Lukan:  the  center  of  attention  is  the 
acknowledgment  of  sin  (repeated  twice)  on  the  part  of  the  younger  son,  and 
his  renunciation  of  all  claims.  The  total  love-reaction  of  the  father  is  an  image 
of  the  “joy  of  repentance.”  The  older  son’s  refusal  to  move  from  the  position  of 
duty  and  consequent  claims  put  him  in  danger  of  being  outside  the  realm  of 
salvation.  The  author  of  this  story  is  Luke ;  it  cannot  have  had  the  Sitz  im  Leben 
described  for  it  in  15:1-3;  the  Pharisees  would  not  have  understood  the  claims 
that  Jesus  would  have  been  making  for  himself;  vv.  25  ff.  are  a  caricature  of  the 
Pharisees;  the  Lukan  soteriology  is  inextricable  from  the  intrinsic  make-up  of 
the  story. — F.M. 

202.  [Lk  16:1-9]  C.  Kannengiesser,  “L’intendant  malhonnete,”  Christus  18 
(70,  ’71)  213-218. 

In  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  faith 
in  Jesus  need  never  be  translated  into  a  refusal  of  solidarity  with  sinners.  Christ 
invites  us  to  use  “unrighteous  mammon”  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  yield  fruits 
of  a  spiritual  order. — S.B.M. 

Lk  16:18,  cf.  §  16-149. 

203.  O.  Glombitza,  “Der  reiche  Mann  und  der  arme  Lazarus.  Luk.  xvi  19-31 
Zur  Frage  nach  der  Botschaft  des  Textes,”  NovTest  12  (2,  ’70)  166-180. 

The  theological  point  of  this  exemplary  story  (whether  of  Egyptian  or  Jewish- 
Palestinian  origin)  is  ascertainable  only  within  its  larger  literary  context.  In 
accord  with  the  seeking  and  saving  love  of  God  and  the  eschatological  warning 
not  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  forgiveness  (chap.  15—17),  16:19-31  joins  16:16 
in  sounding  the  note  of  urgency  regarding  responsible  conduct  with  possessions 
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(16:1  ff.)  and  marriage  (16:18):  there  comes  a  time  when  the  responsible 
answer  of  man  is  too  late.  Lazarus,  representative  of  God’s  word,  despised 
servant  and  unheeded  prophet  (cf.  v.  16),  is  recognized  too  late;  so  is  the  rich 
man’s  opportunity  for  using  his  riches  to  free  his  brothers  from  worldly  attach¬ 
ments;  so  is  the  thought  that  someone  from  the  dead  could  now  have  any  in¬ 
fluence  upon  them.  “Heeding  Moses  and  the  prophets”  (16:31)  implies  listening 
to  the  law  and  prophet  lections  of  the  synagogue  service  and  their  possible 
messianic  interpretation.  The  name  Lazarus  (“he  whom  God  helps”)  illustrates 
the  contrast  between  the  rich  man’s  request  and  the  poor  man’s  function:  the 
rich  man  still  wants  to  use  “he  whom  God  helps”  to  bring  water,  to  warn  the 
brothers,  to  preach  repentance.  But  the  possibility  is  past;  it  is  too  late  for  God’s 
help. — J.H.E. 

Lk  19:29-38,  cf.  §  16-182. 

Lk  21:7-36,  cf.  §  16-163. 


204.  [Lk  22:14-20]  G.  J.  Bahr,  “The  Seder  of  Passover  and  the  Eucharistic 
Words,”  NovTest  12  (2,  70)  181-202. 

A  reconstruction  of  the  paschal  meal  and  the  place  of  the  Eucharistic  words 
on  the  basis  of  tannaitic  texts  and  comparison  with  contemporary  Greco-Roman 
festive  meals.  Both  Jewish  and  Greco-Roman  festive  meals  in  the  second  half 
of  the  1st  century  A.D.  had  the  same  basic  threefold  outline:  (1)  hors  d’oeuvres 
with  first  cup  of  wine;  (2)  main  course  including  second  cup,  meal  and  third 
cup;  (3)  dessert  with  fourth  cup.  Texts  summarizing  the  order  of  the  festive 
meal,  and  quoted  in  extenso,  are  tosBer  4:8-9,  palBer  lOd,  bBer  43a  (showing 
minor  disagreements).  Pes  10:1-9  and  tosPes  10:1-14,  also  cited  in  extenso, 
summarize  the  paschal  meal  order,  showing  the  latter  to  be  only  a  special 
variant  of  the  former.  Evidence  for  this  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  meal 
is  found  not  in  one  or  more  single  texts  but  scattered  throughout  the  tannaitic 
literature.  The  present  order  of  the  first  two  cups  in  Pes  10  (arranged  for 
haggadic  purposes)  is  chronologically  incorrect  and  should  read:  first  cup  /  they 
bring  [the  hors  d’oeuvres]  before  him  /  he  dips  .  .  .  /  second  cup  /  they  bring 
before  him  unleavened  bread,  etc.  The  paschal  meal  differed  radically  from  the 
festive  meal  in  its  omission  of  the  dessert.  However,  a  vestige  of  this  third  main 
part  of  the  meal  remained  in  the  fourth  cup  together  with  the  second  part  of  the 
Hallel. 

Lk  22:14-20  occur  “toward  the  end  of  the  main  course”  of  the  paschal  meal. 
Vv.  17  f.  refer  to  the  third  cup;  vv.  19  f.  (cf.  also  1  Cor  11)  take  place  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  main  course  (i.e.  fourth  cup).  The  accounts  in  Mk  and  Mt 
differ  in  specifying  neither  when  nor  where  nor  what  kind  of  meal  occurred.  The 
inverted  order  of  cup  followed  by  bread  in  1  Cor  10:16  possibly  represents  a 
third  line  of  tradition  and  testifies  to  the  flexibility  of  custom  at  that  time. — J.H.E. 
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205r.  [Lk  22:54-71]  G.  Schneider,  Verleugnung,  Verspottung  und  Verhor 
Jesu  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  247]. 

C.  F.  D.  Moule,  JournTheolStud  22  (1,  ’71)  194-197. — A  good  case  seems 
to  emerge  for  believing  that  Luke  was  working  with  a  written,  self-contained, 
continuous  narrative  in  addition  to  Mark’s  and  possibly  using  traditions  available 
to  Matthew  and  traditions  represented  in  Jn.  Also,  the  review  of  Luke’s  theo¬ 
logical  tendencies  has  great  independent  value. — D.J.H. 

206.  [Lk  24:13-32]  J.  Magne,  “L’episode  des  disciples  d’Emmaiis  et  le  recit  du 
paradis  terrestre,”  CahCercErnRen  18  (71,  ’71)  29-32. 

There  are  striking  parallels  between  Lk  24:13-32  and  Gen  2:25 — 3:7:  initial 
blindness,  interrogation,  the  response  of  the  blind,  the  deception  of  the  revealer, 
and  the  final  illumination. — D.J.H. 

207.  [Lk  24:13-35]  A.  Stoger,  “L’esprit  synodal,”  Christus  18  (71,  ’71) 
406-419. 

The  narrative  of  Lk  24:13-25  leads  directly  to  the  developing  concept  of 
“synod”  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  The  theme  is  characteristically  Lukan  (cf.  Mt 
18:20;  28:20).  The  message  of  resurrection  reopened  Scripture  and  enabled  it  to 
preside  over  the  new  assembly,  whose  fellowship  is  characterized  by  the  breaking 
of  bread,  just  as  the  Emmaus  story  focuses  upon  Jesus’  interpreting  the  OT  and 
“being  known  in  the  breaking  of  bread.” — J.W.D. 

John 

208r.  R.  E.  Brown,  The  Gospel  According  to  John  (i-xii)  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p.  149; 
§  14-203r]  ;  (xiii-xxi)  [cf.  §  15-566r]. 

S.  M.  Smith,  “The  Gospel  According  to  John.  A  Review  Article,”  Encounter 
32  (2,  ’71)  159-166. — A  detailed  summary  of  the  two  volumes.  “Only  superlatives 
can  express  my  appreciation  of  this  great  commentary  ....  The  author  is  a 
scholarly  critic  of  the  highest  dimension  .  .  .  .” — D.J.H. 

209r.  R.  T.  Fortna,  The  Gospel  of  Signs  [cf.  NT  A  14,  pp.  349-350;  §  15-553r] 

J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  RevBib  77  (4,  ’70)  603-606. — F  has  courageously 
reopened  the  discussion  of  Johannine  sources  that  had  been  prematurely  closed 
by  the  stylistic  analysis  of  E.  Ruckstuhl,  but  he  rightly  does  not  make  style  the 
first  criterion  in  the  distinction  of  sources.  His  work  is  methodologically  of  first 
importance  and  in  general  convincing,  though  in  matters  of  detail  one  may  dis¬ 
agree,  e.g.  concerning  the  analysis  of  chap.  21.  His  identification  of  the  seven 
miracles  and  their  structural  arrangement  is  also  questionable. — G.W.M. 

210.  D.  A.  Hagner,  “The  Vision  of  God  in  Philo  and  John:  A  Comparative 
Study,”  J ournEvangTheolSoc  14  (2,  ’71)  81-93. 

To  the  degree  that  Philo  is  consistent  with  the  OT  doctrine  of  God,  John  is 
found  to  be  in  agreement.  Yet  John’s  concept  of  God  never  merges  into  a  Platonic 
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Absolute  as  does  Philo’s.  When  dealing  with  man,  John  rejects  the  soma-sema 
doctrine  and  sees  holiness  as  the  mark  of  one  who  in  fact  does  know  God.  God 
is  known  by  revelation,  but  that  revelation  is  given  to  all  in  concrete  objectivity 
in  the  person  of  Jesus.  Because  the  Logos  was  manifested  in  history  there  is, 
for  John,  no  turning  away  from  sense  perception  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
Eternal.  Finally,  John’s  understanding  of  communion  with  God  is  essentially 
personal. — D.J.H. 

21  lr.  G.  Johnston,  The  Spirit-Paraclete  in  the  Gospel  of  John  [cf.  NT  A  15, 
p.  119;  §  1 5-895r] . 

W.  A.  Meeks,  JournBibLit  90  (2,  ’71)  240-243. — J’s  thesis  that  the  spirit- 
paraclete  doctrine  is  part  of  a  polemic  against  an  incipient  angel-cult  in  circles 
of  early  Christianity  related  to  the  ideology  of  Qumran  is  intriguing  but  not 
developed  with  sufficient  clarity  and  fullness.  First,  how  do  we  know  that  John 
represents  “catholic”  Christianity?  Secondly,  J  does  not  determine  the  function 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  in  Jn  and  does  not  consider  the  possible  function  of  the 
spirit-paraclete  as  a  means  of  authorizing  this  tradition.  Finally,  his  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  position  opposed  by  John’s  polemic  is  vague  and  highly  speculative. 
—D.J.H. 

212.  H.  Muller,  “\  Dios  es  amor !  El  testimonio  verdadero  del  amor  segun  San 
Juan,”  RevistBib  32  (4,  70)  317-322. 

The  love  of  God  toward  mankind  is  concretized  in  the  mission  of  his  Son  who 
conveys  the  Father’s  love  for  his  own  creatures.  Fraternal  love  is  the  natural 
consequence,  in  John’s  Gospel,  of  God’s  love  for  us  and  in  turn  of  our  love  for 
the  Father  and  Jesus. — M.A.F. 

213.  R.  Obermuller,  “La  nueva  realidad  del  amor  cristiano.  El  Nueva  Man- 
damiento  en  Juan,”  RevistBib  32  (4,  70)  323-333. 

A  discussion  of  the  social  implications  of  Jn’s  concept  of  love  expressed  in 
terms  of  a  “new  command.” 

214r.  T.  E.  Pollard,  Johannine  Christology  and  the  Early  Church  [cf.  NT  A 
15,  p.  121]. 

J.  H.  Elliott,  CathBibQuart  33  (3,  71)  453-454. — Summary  and  reserva¬ 
tions.  Though  the  thesis  is  attractive,  it  begs  a  key  exegetical  question,  asserts 
but  does  not  demonstrate  what  the  Christology  of  Jn  really  is,  and  is  largely 
derivative  in  its  scholarship.  “If  a  Logos-theology  eventually  misled  the  Church 
into  Christological  aberration,  it  would  be  important  to  know  why  Jn  adopted 
it  in  the  first  place.” — S.E.S. 

215.  S.  S.  Smalley,  “Diversity  and  Development  in  John,”  NTStud  17  (3,  71) 
276-292. 

The  conclusions  of  the  study  are  as  follows.  (1)  The  Fourth  Gospel  was  fully 
used  by  groups  later  defined  both  as  orthodox  and  as  heretical,  to  support  either 
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Catholicism  or  Gnosticism.  (2)  Even  its  final  redaction  manifests  no  theological 
uniformity.  (3)  The  fundamental  setting  of  the  book  seems  to  be  Palestinian 
Jewish-Christianity  rather  than  late  Hellenism,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  John  wrote 
to  answer  heresy,  either  in  its  Jewish  or  Greek  form.  Here  it  is  important  to  define 
what  is  meant  by  “orthodox”  and  “heretical.”  (4)  It  seems  impossible  to  dis¬ 
cover  either  heresy  or  orthodoxy  in  the  Gospel,  but  only  diversity  and  to  a 
certain  extent  development.  Apparently  in  the  2nd  century  a  penumbra  between 
orthodoxy  and  heresy  existed,  but  some  kind  of  distinction  between  the  two 
could  always,  if  necessary,  be  made.  In  the  1st  century  according  to  John’s 
Gospel  the  concern  was  with  the  formalities  of  neither  orthodoxy  nor  heresy. — 
J.J.C. 

21 6r.  G.  Stemberger,  La  symbolique  du  bien  et  du  mal  selon  saint  Jean  [cf. 
NT  A  15,  p.  242]. 

J.  E.  Bruns,  TheolStud  32  (2,  71)  311-312. — For  some  curious  reason  S 
nowhere  actually  states  that  a  negative  attitude  toward  the  word  of  Jesus  is  sin 
in  John’s  view.  An  even  more  serious  defect  is  the  compulsion  to  find  a  Jewish 
biblical  source  or  parallel  for  all  John’s  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  S’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  his  handling  of  the  foot- washing,  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Jesus  as  Paraclete  in  1  Jn,  and  his  discussion  of  John’s  use  of  “judge” 
and  “judgment”  are  especially  rewarding. — D.J.H. 

217.  A.  Wind,  “Ontstaan  en  doel  van  het  Evangelie  van  Johannes”  [Origin 
and  Purpose  of  John’s  Gospel],  GerefTheolTijd  71  (1,  71)  1-17. 

Three  aspects  of  H.  Mulder’s  views  on  Jn  (with  reference  to  the  positions  of 
J.  A.  T.  Robinson  and  W.  C.  van  Unnik)  are  discussed:  (1)  the  difference 
between  Jn  and  the  Synoptics  regarding  “the  heathen”  and  “the  Jews”;  (2)  the 
Heimat  of  the  Johannine  tradition;  (3)  the  occasion  and  intention  of  this  gospel. 
Mulder  is  one-sided  in  assuming  an  either/or  choice  with  regard  to  intention 
(missionary  motive/addressed  to  the  church)  and  readers  (Jews/heathen). 
Most  of  the  tradition  contained  in  this  Gospel  already  took  shape  in  a  pre-war 
situation,  being  a  record  of  facts  and  words  with  a  view  to  the  earliest  preaching 
of  the  church.  To  this  extent  it  had  a  common  basis  with  the  Synoptic  tradition. 
It  was  published,  however  much  later  in  Ephesus  by  the  aged  John,  after  adding 
material  he  knew  as  eyewitness  as  well  as  the  Prologue.  Thus  his  Gospel  grew 
into  an  imposing  whole  with  a  universal  scope. — B.C.L. 

John,  cf.  §§  16-33r — 34;  16-143. 

218.  G.  Richter,  “1st  en  ein  strukturbildendes  Element  im  Logoshymnus  Joh 
l,lff.  ?”  Biblica  51  (4,  70)  539-544. 

That  in  composing  his  Prologue  the  Fourth  Evangelist  took  over  an  existing 
hymn,  modified  it  and  inserted  some  verses  is  generally  held  by  exegetes.  That 
this  hymn  was  rhythmic  is  also  commonly  maintained,  but  the  kind  of  rhythm 
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and  the  division  of  the  hymn  are  much  disputed.  It  is  here  suggested  that  the 
preposition  en  offers  a  structural  key  to  the  composition  of  the  original  piece 
and  indicates  that  it  contained  three  parts:  1:1-3;  1:4-5;  l:10-12b.  This  division 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  agrees  with  other  elements,  especially  the  paral¬ 
lelism  of  clauses;  further,  no  sentence  is  broken  up  and  assigned  partly  to  one 
strophe,  partly  to  another.  J.  Jeremias  [§  8-1071]  finds  en  serving  a  like  struc¬ 
tural  function  in  the  Christological  hymn  of  Phil  2:6-11,  and  words  or  phrases 
are  structural  elements  elsewhere  in  John  and  in  the  NT,  e.g.  tg  epaurion,  Jn 
1:29,  35,  43,  and  paredoken,  Rom  1:24,  26,  28. — J.J.C. 


219.  [Jn  1:1-18]  H.  Langkammer,  “Wokol  wspolczesnej  problematyki  ‘Piesni 
o  Logosie’  w  Prologu  Jana  (Bemerkungen  zum  heutigen  Problem  des 
Logosliedes  im  joh.  Prolog),”  RoczTeolKan  17  (1,  70)  105-113. 

Reviewing  the  opinions  of  Bultmann,  Kasemann,  Schnackenburg,  Haenchen, 
and  Eltester,  the  author  inclines  toward  the  last  and  believes  the  hymn  to  be 
basically  a  Jewish  hymn  in  origin  and  intent. — J.P. 


220.  [Jn  1:14]  G.  Richter,  “Die  Fleischwerdung  des  Logos  im  Johannesevan- 
gelium,,,  NovTest  13  (2,  71)  81-126. 

The  verse  concerning  Jesus’  becoming  flesh  (Jn  1:14a)  has  been  variously 
interpreted  and  integrated  into  Jn.  Contrary  to  the  contention  of  many,  Jesus’ 
becoming  man  and  humbling  himself  is  not  a  major  theme  of  the  Gospel.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  Jesus’  origin  in  heaven  is  presented  as  an  answer  to  the  charge  that 
he  is  only  human  and  as  proof  of  his  messiahship  and  sonship. 

Kasemann  harmonizes  v.  14a  with  the  Gospel  and  does  not  interpret  it  literally. 
But  this  is  contrary  to  the  lexical  evidence  and  the  verse’s  anti-Docetist  tendency. 
Others  interpret  v.  14a  literally  but  emphasize  logos  in  the  interpretation,  rather 
than  sarx.  But  this  strains  the  meaning  of  the  verse. 

A  third  option  is  here  pursued:  that  v.  14a  is  to  be  interpreted  literally  as  an 
anti-Docetic  statement,  but  that  it  is  secondary  to  the  Gospel.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  many  other  scholars,  Kasemann,  C.  Demke,  and  M.-L.  Boismard 
have  correctly  concluded  that  v.  14  is  not  part  of  the  original  Logos  hymn  in¬ 
corporated  into  Jn  1:1-13.  Boismard  is  correct  in  further  establishing  that 
vv.  14-18  are  a  secondary  addition  to  the  Gospel. 

Jn  1:14  picks  up  and  varies  the  theme  of  the  coming  of  the  Logos  in  vv.  5-13. 
In  this  it  is  like  other  additions  to  the  Gospel  by  another  hand  in  6 : 5 lb-58 ; 
13:12-17;  15 — 16;  and  5:28  ff.  All  these  passages  stress  the  reality  of  the  earthly 
Jesus.  In  attitude  toward  sarx  Jn  1:14  resembles  6:51b-58,  1  Jn,  2  Jn  and  the 
letters  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch.  In  these  sources  Jesus  is  not  distanced  from  sarx 
as  he  is  in  the  Gospel.  Other  secondary  passages  in  Jn  (19:34b-35,  39-40; 
20:24-29,  2-10)  like  1:14  and  6 : 5 lb-58,  have  an  anti-Docetic  tendency  in  stressing 
Jesus’  humanity  and  actual  corporeality.  [To  be  continued.] — A.J.S. 
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221.  A.  M.  Serra,  “Le  tradizioni  della  teofania  sinaitica  nel  Targum  dello 
pseudo- Jonathan  Es.  19.24  e  in  Giov.  1,19-2,12/’  Marianum  33  (1,  71) 
1-39. 

In  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan  of  Exod  19  and  24  there  is  a  clear  eight-day 
schema  being  followed  which  denoted  the  sixth  day  as  the  day  on  which  theoph- 
any  took  place  and  the  Law  was  given,  the  seventh  day  as  the  conclusion  of 
the  Covenant,  and  the  eighth  day  as  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  the  Shekinah. 
In  Jn  1:19 — 2:12  there  is  also  an  eight-day  schema  with  the  sixth  day  being 
the  Cana  incident  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  days  being  alluded  to  in  the  “not 
many  days”  of  2:12.  Other  resemblances  between  Exod  19  and  24  and  Jn  2:1-12, 
which  can  be  seen  not  only  in  Pseudo- Jonathan  but  also  in  Mt  and  the  LXX, 
are:  “Do  whatever  he  tells  you”  of  Jn  2:5  and  “Whatever  Yahweh  has  said 
we  will  do”  of  Exod  19:8,  etc.;  the  “be  called,”  “descend”  terminology  of  both 
texts;  and  the  express  mention  of  the  “third  day.” 

The  Sinai  theme  of  the  transfiguration  account  in  the  Synoptics  (also  mention¬ 
ing  the  “sixth  day”  or  “about  eight  days”)  may  also  point  to  a  familiarity  with 
Pseudo- Jonathan.  The  promise  of  Lk  9:27  and  the  time  notice  of  9:28  which 
begins  the  story  of  its  fulfillment  may  shed  some  light  on  the  relation  between 
Jn  1:51  and  2:1.  Some  early  Jewish  writings  group  together  Gen  28:12,  Ps  68:18 
and  Exod  19:24,  thus  obtaining  an  image  in  which  Jacob’s  ladder,  Mount  Sinai, 
ascending  and  descending,  and  the  leaders  of  the  people  tend  to  be  fused.  Finally, 
the  dating  of  the  tradition  in  Pseudo- Jonathan  can  be  seen  to  be  early  from  the 
discussion  of  the  exact  day  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  to  be  found  in  rabbinic 
writings  of  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries  A.D. — F.M. 

222.  A.  Negoitsa  and  C.  Daniel,  “L’Agneau  de  Dieu  est  le  Verbe  de  Dieu 
(Ad  Jo.  i  29  et  36),”  NovTest  13  (1,  71)  24-37. 

No  specific  identification  of  the  term  “Lamb  of  God”  can  be  found  in  the  lamb 
sacrifices  of  the  OT  nor  in  the  Servant  Songs.  The  context  demands  that  the 
statement  of  the  Baptist  should  somehow  witness  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but 
this  cannot  be  established,  on  linguistic  grounds,  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
Aramaic  word  talya ’  underlies  the  saying.  It  is  proposed  here  that  the  saying  is 
an  affirmation  of  Christ’s  identity  as  Word  of  God  on  the  basis  of  an  intentional 
play  on  words  in  Aramaic:  }immera “lamb,”  Jimera\  “word,”  which  were  both 
probably  pronounced  imra. — G.W.M. 

223.  [Jn  3:1-21]  M.  de  Jonge,  “Nicodemus  and  Jesus:  Some  Observations  on 
Misunderstanding  and  Understanding  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  BullJohn 
RylLib  53  (2,  71)  337-359. 

An  analysis  of  the  Nicodemus  passages  indicates  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  hermeneutical  problem,  i.e.  of  communicating  the  gospel  to  the 
contemporary  world.  Misunderstanding  is  not  a  matter  of  understanding  in¬ 
completely  or  inaccurately;  it  is  a  fundamental  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
gospel  teaching.  True  understanding  is  a  matter  of  grace,  a  gift  granted  by  God 
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himself,  an  inward  change  under  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit.  From  the  examination 
of  his  intricate  and  very  subtle  thought  patterns,  one  can  perceive  that  John 
is  making  a  deliberate  effort  “to  define  the  essential  in  ever-changing  terms: 
God’s  self-revelation  in  the  Man  Jesus.” — J.J.C. 

224.  A.  W.  Argyle,  “A  Note  on  John  4:35.  (eti)  tetramenos  estin  cho  therimos 
erchetai”  ExpTimes  82  (8,  71)  247-248. 

This  proverbial  saying  is  a  perfect  iambic  line.  In  writing  the  line  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  has  simplified  cho  into  its  component  parts  kai  and  ho.  Though  eti  is  not  in 
all  MSS  and  some  editors  prefer  to  omit  it,  it  can  be  understood  as  the  last  foot 
of  the  previous  line.  The  other  pieces  of  Greek  poetry  in  the  NT  and  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  Greek  culture  into  Palestinian  Judaism  serve  to  strengthen  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  suggestion. — D.J.H. 

225.  J.  D.  G.  Dunn,  “John  VI — A  Eucharistic  Discourse?”  NTStud  17  (3, 
71)  328-338. 

In  Jn  6  the  writer  is  opposing  Docetism  and  a  too  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  and  an  overemphasis  on  the  physical  act.  John  deals  forcefully 
with  Docetism,  more  delicately  with  sacramentalism,  i.e.  the  Eucharistic  over¬ 
tones  are  secondary  and  negative  in  import.  The  Eucharistic  language  describes, 
not  the  effect  of  the  sacrament  as  such,  but  the  union  of  the  ascended  Jesus 
with  his  believing  followers  through  the  Spirit.  Beyond  that  the  message  is 
one  of  caution  and  warning:  the  Eucharistic  element  “does  no  good  whatever”; 
it  is  the  Spirit  who  gives  life  through  the  words  of  Jesus. 

These  considerations  make  it  clear  that  John’s  silence  about  the  institution 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  caused  by  his  fear  lest  too  much  attention  be  given  to 
the  ritual  act  and  lest  eternal  life  be  though  of  as  somehow  dependent  on  or 
given  through  the  physical  element.  In  brief,  the  primary  emphasis  of  Jn  6  is  on 
Jesus  incarnate  who  died  for  men  and  ascended  to  heaven  and  who  gives  himself 
through  and  in  the  Spirit.  “It  is  in  the  believing  reception  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
the  alios  parakletos,  that  we  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  incarnate 
Christ.” — J.J.C. 

226.  T.  Preiss,  “Ltude  sur  le  chapitre  6  de  l’Lvangile  de  Jean,”  EtudTheolRel 
46  (2,71)  143-167. 

If  Jn  6  is  to  be  interpreted  in  a  Eucharistic  sense,  it  conflicts  with  the  tendency 
of  the  tradition  to  evolve  toward  a  symmetry  of  the  elements,  since  all  but  a  few 
verses  refer  to  the  bread  and/or  flesh.  A  simple  dichotomy  between  interpreting 
the  bread  as  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  as  the  Eucharist  is  not  acceptable;  the 
key  is  the  multiplication  story.  Even  in  Mk,  where  the  meaning  has  been  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  a  sense  of  the  miraculous,  the  story  originally  implied  the  association 
of  the  manna  with  the  Torah  of  the  messianic  age,  and  the  Last  Supper  similarly 
has  an  eschatological  orientation.  Rabbinic  Jewish  interpretative  traditions  sup¬ 
port  this  association  of  manna  and  Torah.  In  Jn  6  this  is  the  primary  meaning; 
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Jesus  both  is  and  gives  the  messianic  Torah,  the  eschatological  teaching,  wisdom 
itself. 

In  Jn  the  blood  of  Jesus  is  mentioned  primarily  as  an  anti-Docetist  statement: 
19:34  stresses  the  humanity  of  Jesus  (blood)  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (water). 
In  Jn  6:53-56  the  blood  does  not  refer  to  the  death  of  Jesus  but  is  added  by 
attraction  to  the  mention  of  sarx,  which  itself  is  introduced  because  in  Jewish 
sources  the  Torah  is  both  bread  and  bisrd’.  There  is  no  allusion  to  the  Eucharist 
as  commemorating  the  death  of  Jesus.  For  Jn  the  Eucharist  is  not  a  step  on 
the  way  to  the  idea  of  a  pharmakon  athanasias  but  a  participation  in  the  eschato¬ 
logical  eating  of  the  heavenly  manna.  [A  posthumous  article  edited  by  R.  Dahan.] 
— G.W.M. 

Jn  6:5-15,  cf.  §§  16-178— 179. 

227.  A.  Skrinjar,  “De  terminologia  sacrificali  in  J  6,  51-6,”  DivThom  74  (2, 
71)  189-197. 

The  concepts  “flesh”  and  “blood”  are  studied  and  found  not  to  mean  “person,” 
and  the  phrase  “flesh  and  blood”  does  not  help  to  explain  the  Eucharistic  texts. 
Next  the  suggested  incarnational  interpretation  of  Jn  6  is  discussed  and  found 
to  be  inadequate,  for  while  the  expressions  “eat  my  flesh”  and  “drink  my  blood” 
imply  the  incarnation,  they  also  point  to  the  death  of  Christ.  The  comparison 
with  the  institution  accounts  in  the  Synoptics  and  Paul  is  important  and  en¬ 
lightening  (for  the  Eucharist  was  an  established  practice  when  John  wrote), 
and  their  language  (cf.  1  Cor  10:14-22)  shows  that  John  is  speaking  of  sacrificial 
meals.  Next  the  Eucharistic  meal  is  compared  to  other  sacred  meals  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  e.g.  the  banquet  of  wisdom  (Sir  24:17-21)  and  the  messianic  banquet 
(Isa  51:1-5).  These  refer  to  allegorical  eating,  the  Eucharistic  texts  to  a  real 
eating.  In  brief,  the  sacrificial  meaning  in  Jn  6  is  proved  by  its  connection  with 
the  Eucharistic  texts  in  the  Synoptics  and  Paul  and  by  the  intimate  connection 
of  body  and  blood  which  implies  a  sacrifice  and  does  not  merely  designate  a 
person. — J.J.C. 

Jn  7:50-52,  cf.  §  16-223. 

228.  J.  Whittaker,  “A  Hellenistic  Context  for  John  10,29,”  VigChrist  24  (4, 
70)  241-260. 

The  original  reading  of  Jn  10:29  was,  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  ho  pater 
mou  hos  dedoken  moi  panton  meizon  estin.  The  ho  .  .  .  meizon  reading  may  have 
resulted  from  erroneous  transcription  of  hos  or  from  a  scribe’s  desire  to  provide 
an  explicit  object  for  dedoken.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  formula  pant  on  meizon  was  commonly  applied  to  the  supreme  deity  in  the 
Hellenistic  period  and  that  its  liturgical  flavor  is  likely  to  have  been  familiar  to 
the  author  of  Jn.  Particularly  important  here  is  the  Leiden  magical  papyrus 
( PGM  XIII,  63  ff.)  which  contains  the  title  panton  meizon  in  the  context  of  a 
Hellenistic  Jewish  prayer.  Similar  epithets  occur  in  Seneca  and  in  the  Hermetica. 
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The  formula  in  question  refers  specifically  to  the  status  of  the  primary  God  as 
ruler  of  the  universe. — D .J.H. 

Jn  12:12-15,  cf.  §  16-182. 

229.  [Jn  13:34-35]  J.  Kelly,  “What  did  Christ  Mean  by  the  Sign  of  Love?” 
AfricEcclRev  13  (2,  71)  113-121. 

The  “Golden  Rule”  is  not  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  Christian,  for  it  is  the 
ethical  norm  of  other  religions  as  well.  Nor  is  the  “Summary  of  the  Law” 
(Mt  22:34-40  parr.)  unique,  for  it  sets  out  Judaism’s  obligations  (which  Chris¬ 
tianity  shares).  Rather,  the  Christian  is  to  love  his  neighbor  as  Christ  loves 
him;  the  specific  content  of  this  love  cannot  be  legislated  but  must  remain 
ambiguous. — J.W.D. 

Jn  19:38-42,  cf.  §  16-223. 

230.  P.  Trudinger,  “Subtle  Word-Plays  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  the  Problem 
of  Chapter  21,”  JournRelT bought  28  (1,  ’71)  27-31. 

The  pernicious  habit  of  setting  one  scholarly  opinion  against  another  in  order 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  a  passage  blocks  us  off  from  the  richness  of  John’s 
intentional  ambiguities,  as  in  the  multiple  resonances  of  “lamb  of  God”  in  1:29, 
36,  or  in  Jesus’  description  of  Nathanael  in  1:47.  Jn  20:31  indicates  John’s 
intention  of  writing  chapter  21,  especially  if  he  knew  the  anagram  ichthys  for 
“Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Savior.”  The  final  chapter  takes  up  Jesus’  saving 
work  in  a  context  of  fishing,  a  frequent  theme  in  Jn,  so  that  the  Gospel  is  to  be 
seen  as  a  unity. — J.W.D. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

231.  E.  E.  Ellis,  “Midraschartige  Ziige  in  den  Reden  der  Apostelgeschichte,” 
ZeitNTWiss  62  (1-2,  ’71)  94-104. 

Under  examination  is  the  relation  of  OT  citations  in  Acts  2,  4  and  13  to 
midrashic  practice  and  the  use  of  testimonia  derived  from  Christian  midrash. 
In  addition  to  observations  made  by  scholars  concerning  haggadic-homiletical 
form,  especially  in  Acts  2  and  13,  pesher  techniques  used  at  Qumran  should  be 
noted  in  the  use,  from  an  eschatological  perspective,  of  OT  texts  that  are  not  in¬ 
frequently  cited  in  designedly  varied  diction.  At  first  in  the  Christian  community 
Scripture  was  the  point  of  origin  for  clarification  of  event.  Subsequently,  recog¬ 
nized  event  was  given  precedence  over  attestation  afforded  by  Scripture.  Acts  2 
may  well  offer  an  example  of  transitional  form  in  the  pattern:  event — Scriptural 
endorsement — exposition.  In  Acts  4:11  the  Christological  stress  apparently  de¬ 
rives  in  its  testimonial  form  from  a  midrashic  use  of  Ps  118:22  that  parallels, 
but  is  secondary  to,  the  midrashic  condemnatory  pronouncement  in  Mt  22:33-44. 
— F.W.D. 

232.  P.  Gibert,  “Les  premiers  chretiens  d’apres  les  Actes  des  Apotres,”  Christus 
18  (70,71)  219-228. 

In  Acts  money,  though  an  anonymous  means  of  exchange,  makes  possible  the 
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realization  of  the  ideal  of  charity  of  the  early  church,  becoming  thus  a  sign  of 
effective  charity.  Christians  need  not  look  to  Acts  or  consult  the  Scriptures  to 
imitate  a  too  idyllically  imagined  primitive  community.  From  the  start  greed 
poisoned  human  relations;  and  neither  the  Apostles  nor  the  early  communities 
entertained  a  romantic  attitude  toward  money.  With  it  they  ministered  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor ;  against  its  victims  they  pronounced  their  anathemas.  But  their 
prime  concern  always  was  to  proclaim  the  risen  Christ. — S.B.M. 

233.  J.  Riedl,  “Der  Heilige  Geist  wird  euch  in  alle  Wahrheit  einfiihren  (Joh 
16,  13) :  Eine  Heilige-Geist-Besinnung  anhand  der  Apostelgeschichte,” 
BibLiturg  44  (2,  71)  89-94. 

The  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  investigated  in  Acts  15:8;  6:1 ;  8:1 ;  8:19;  11:4. 

Acts,  cf.  §§  16-189 — 191r. 

234.  A.  B.  Gordon,  “The  Fate  of  Judas  According  to  Acts  1:18,”  EvangQuart 
44  (2,  71)  97-100. 

The  two  accounts  of  Judas’  death  (Mt  27:3-8  and  Acts  1:18-20)  need  not 
be  seen  as  at  variance.  In  fact,  the  onus  of  proof  should  lie  with  those  who 
argue  that  they  are  irreconcilable.  Judas  may  have  hanged  himself  and  died; 
then  he  fell  headlong  when  the  rope  broke,  and  he  burst  open. — D.J.H. 

235.  [Acts  17:5-7]  E.  A.  Judge,  “The  Decrees  of  Caesar  at  Thessalonica,” 
RefTheolRev  30  (1,  71)  1-7. 

Paul’s  preaching  at  Thessalonica  as  it  is  mirrored  in  1  and  2  Thes  could 
easily  have  been  interpreted  as  a  prediction  of  a  change  of  ruler  and  as  an  attempt 
to  give  clues  to  its  timing.  So  the  “decrees  of  Caesar”  invoked  against  Jason 
should  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  several  imperial  decrees  against  such  predictions. 
Recently  published  documents  show  that  oaths  of  loyalty  could  be  treated  as 
decrees  of  Caesar  and  that  local  magistrates  would  undertake  responsibility  for 
administering  and  enforcing  the  oaths. — D.J.H. 

236.  [Acts  17:22-31]  E.  Fudge,  “Paul’s  Apostolic  Self-Consciousness  at 
Athens,”  JournEvcmgTheolSoc  14  (3,  ’71)  193-198. 

When  proclaiming  to  the  Athenians  that  God  is  the  creator  of  all  things,  Paul 
employs  the  words  of  Isa  42:5  and  not  those  of  Gen  1 :1  or  some  similar  passage. 
The  use  of  the  Isaian  text  is  explained  by  Paul’s  consciousness  of  his  apostolic 
mission.  Isa  42:1-9  describes  God’s  appointment  of  the  Servant  as  a  covenant  of 
the  Gentiles,  to  open  their  eyes  and  to  deliver  those  in  darkness.  The  same  thought 
recurs  in  Isa  49:6-9.  A  similar  idea  of  bringing  light  to  the  Gentiles  characterizes 
the  mandate  given  Paul  by  Christ  (Acts  26:17-18).  Now  the  NT  writers  identify 
Jesus  as  the  Servant  of  Yahweh  and  hence  the  Servant’s  mission  of  bringing 
light  to  the  Gentiles  is  now  carried  on  by  Paul  who  becomes  the  special  apostle 
to  the  nations  for  the  name  of  Christ  (Acts  9:15;  13:47).  In  fine,  the  speech 
of  Acts  17  finds  its  motivation  in  this  special  self-consciousness  of  Paul— J.J.C. 
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EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 
Paul 

237.  W.  Baird,  “Pauline  Eschatology  in  Hermeneutical  Perspective,”  NTStud 
17  (3,  71)  314-327. 

Paul  does  not  have  a  clear  and  simple  apocalyptic  picture  of  the  end.  His 
language  is  drawn  from  external  sources  and  not  used  consistently.  However, 
there  are  certain  constant  factors.  (1)  The  death-resurrection  of  Christ,  the 
decisive  eschatological  event,  has  already  occurred.  (2)  In  the  future,  at  the 
consummation,  God’s  purpose  will  be  fulfilled.  (3)  Although  the  precise  form 
of  God’s  fulfillment  remains  indefinite,  the  future  can  be  faced  with  confidence 
because  of  oneness  with  Christ.  (4)  The  present  is  conditioned  by  the  past 
eschatological  occurrence  and  the  hope  of  the  future  consummation. 

Without  doubt  Paul’s  Epistles  show  that  his  eschatological  language  has  under¬ 
gone  modifications,  but  not  a  gradual  development  from  Jewish  to  Hellenistic 
forms.  The  change  may  be  seen  in  the  reduction  of  apocalyptic  elements  in  Rom 
and  Phil  as  compared  with  1  Thes.  At  the  same  time  his  thought  has  become 
increasingly  personal.  This  does  not  mean  a  change  in  his  idea  of  the  time  of 
the  end,  but  in  his  understanding  of  his  own  relationship  to  the  end. — J.J.C. 

238r.  H.  Binder,  Der  Glaube  bei  Paulus  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  113]. 

W.  Schmithals,  “Unter  schwierigen  Bedingungen,”  EvangKomm  4  (5,  71) 
296. — The  first  work  to  be  published  in  German  by  a  Rumanian  Protestant 
theologian  since  World  War  II,  this  book  is  witness  to  the  high  level  of  work 
being  done  in  isolated  circumstances.  By  his  protest  against  the  anthropologizers 
of  Paul’s  doctrine  of  faith  and  his  insistence  on  its  transsubjectivity,  B  redresses 
the  balance  in  the  study  of  Paul’s  concept  of  faith.  The  work  is  marred  only  by 
his  failure  to  do  justice  to  the  interrelations  of  this  idea  with  Paul’s  other 
theological  categories. — J.W.D. 

239.  G.  Bouwman,  “Gods  gerechtigheid  bij  Paulus:  een  nieuwe  benadering” 
[God’s  justice  in  Paul:  a  new  attempt],  TijdTheol  11  (2,  71)  141-158. 

From  an  overview  of  recent  attempts  to  understand  the  meaning  of  God’s 
justice  in  Paul,  the  author  concludes  that  it  is  a  relational  concept.  But  con¬ 
ceptual  analysis  is  not  enough;  form-critical,  hermeneutical  and  structural  con¬ 
nections  must  be  investigated.  The  statement  “God  is  just”  is  a  religious  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  human  experience  of  a  definite  correspondence  between  what 
man  does  and  what  happens  to  him.  But  every  interpretation  is  itself  interpretcm- 
dum ;  and  facts  get  subordinated  to  interpretation,  which  process  then  degenerates 
into  ideology.  Paul  opposes  this  ideology  with  the  experience  of  inadequacy 
which  he  interprets  by  saying,  “God  justifies  the  sinner.”  [From  the  author’s 
summary.] 
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240.  O.  Broneer,  “Paul  and  the  Pagan  Cults  at  Isthmia,”  HarvTheolRev  64 
(2-3,  71)  169-187. 

Paul’s  choice  of  Corinth  as  a  base  of  operations  probably  was  partly  determined 
by  his  desire  to  learn  about  pagan  cults  from  the  biennial  festival  there.  Poseidon 
was  worshiped  in  Corinth  at  an  early  period.  The  first  of  a  series  of  temples  was 
burned  ca.  475  B.C.  A  sanctuary  has  been  found  where  the  Romans  worshiped 
Palaimon,  a  hero  connected  with  the  Corinthian  story  of  the  founding  of  the 
games.  Older  cult  caves,  other  altars  and  cult  buildings  have  been  found  as  well 
as  a  cult  building  connected  with  the  hippodrome. — A.J.S. 

241.  M.  Carrez,  “La  methode  de  G.  von  Rad  appliquee  a  quelques  textes 
pauliniens.  Petit  essai  de  verification,”  RevSciPhilTheol  55  (1,  ’71)  81-95. 

In  the  light  of  von  Rad’s  observations  on  the  “reactualization”  of  the  events 
of  sacred  history  in  the  OT  and  their  typological  re-use  in  the  NT,  two  related 
questions  may  be  posed:  (1)  How  has  the  NT  appropriated  the  OT  texts  and 
would  this  have  been  possible  had  not  the  OT  been  open  to  Christological  inter¬ 
pretations?  (2)  Has  the  Christian  exegete  the  right  to  adhere  exclusively  to  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  OT  text?  Von  Rad  speaks  of  “continuity”  and  “dis¬ 
continuity”  between  the  Testaments;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  for 
example,  in  Paul  (where  one  third  of  the  OT  quotations  in  the  NT  are  found) 
von  Rad’s  views  can  find  verification.  In  1  Cor  10:1-13  a  whole  series  of  texts 
from  the  OT  are  alluded  to  without  being  cited.  The  texts  were  already  well 
known  but  the  Apostle  underlines  their  present  meaning,  their  “actualization.” 
For  Paul,  the  hoped-for  salvation-event  is  realized  in  Christ;  and  this  event 
casts  an  entirely  new  light  on  the  OT.  In  2  Cor  3  on  the  other  hand  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  Jer  31:31  f¥.  and  Ezek  36:26  ff.  are  used  as  a  fresh  starting  point  to 
stress  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  the  living  God  inscribed  in  our  hearts  is  no 
longer  a  law  but  a  presence.  Paul’s  whole  argument  on  the  two  Covenants  under¬ 
lines  not  only  the  new  anthropological  miracle  wrought  by  the  salvific  event  in 
Christ  but  also  the  similarity  and  dissimilarity,  the  continuity  and  the  rupture 
between  the  two  Testaments. — S.B.M. 

242.  E.  E.  Ellis,  “Paul  and  His  Co-Workers,”  NTStud  17  (4,  ’71)  437-452. 

The  designations  most  frequently  used  for  Paul’s  associates  are  (in  descending 
frequency)  synergos,  adelphos,  diakonos  and  apostolos.  Paul  views  himself  and 
Apollos  to  be  working  “with  God”  in  God’s  work;  the  usage  of  synergos  and 
kopion  suggests  that  these  are  equivalent  expressions  for  a  class  of  Christian 
workers.  The  diakonoi  appear  to  be  a  special  class  of  co-workers,  those  who  are 
active  in  preaching  and  teaching.  The  “apostles”  probably  were  regarded  by  Paul 
as  a  special  class  of  diakonoi.  Finally,  when  used  with  an  article,  “the  brothers” 
in  Pauline  literature  fairly  consistently  refers  to  a  relatively  limited  group  of 
workers,  some  of  whom  have  the  Christian  mission  and/or  ministry  as  their 
primary  occupation.  This  investigation  suggests  that  while  charism  doubtless 
preceded  religious  function  for  these  workers,  unstructured  function  did  not 
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necessarily  always  precede  the  structured  role  in  the  Pauline  communities. — 
D.J.H. 

243.  L.  Fatum,  “Det  paulinske  imperativ”  [The  Pauline  Imperative],  Dansk 
T eolT ids  34  (1,  71)  20-39. 

A.  Schweitzer  and  later  (with  other  nuances)  R.  Bultmann  have  tried  to 
determine  the  essence  of  Paulinism.  Opinions  are  still  divided,  but  all  agree  in 
distinguishing  the  indicative  of  the  primitive  faith  from  the  eschatological 
imperative  of  the  Apostle’s  preaching.  This  article  attempts  to  establish,  especially 
in  regard  to  1  Cor,  which  relations  unite  these  two  elements. 

In  1  Thes  a  rather  abrupt  eschatology  controls  the  whole  present  attitude  of 
the  Christians.  In  1  Cor  the  eschatology  is  more  reflective  and  elaborated.  The 
imperative  is  conceived  in  the  perspective  of  the  future:  it  is  dynamic  and  its 
movement  goes  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (faith)  to  that  of  Christians 
(hope).  It  is  life  en  Christg,  an  “interim  ethic”  if  one  wishes,  but  not  in  the 
sense  of  Schweitzer.  The  use  of  sacraments  (baptism  and  Eucharist),  the 
primacy  of  love,  the  use  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  recalling  of  the  resurrection 
— each  expresses  in  its  own  way  the  capacity  of  the  eschatological  life  of  the 
community,  the  distance  which  separates  the  present  from  history  as  well  as 
from  the  parousia.  The  conviction  of  the  klesis  and  the  hope  which  it  founds 
attribute  total  reality  to  the  destined  future,  the  present  thus  being  but  a  relative 
reality. — L.-M.D. 

244r.  C.  H.  Giblin,  In  Hope  of  God’s  Glory  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  244]. 

S.  E.  Donlon,  Thought  46  (181,  71)  287-289. — The  abiding  value  of  the  work 
is  found  in  its  “splendid  unrelenting  effort  to  seek  out  and  lay  bare  the  dominant 
permanent  insight  of  Paul,  altogether  theocentric  and  eschatological,  and  in  the 
light  of  this  to  establish  coherence  and  consistency  where  otherwise  one  can  so 
easily  find  embarrassing  paradox.” — S.B.M. 

245.  D.  C.  Greenwood,  “The  Concept  of  Resurrection  in  the  Thinking  of  St. 
Paul,”  BibTheol  21  (1,  71)  1-9. 

A.  Schweitzer’s  conception  of  two  resurrections  cannot  be  substantiated  from 
the  authenticated  Pauline  writings.  The  apostle  seems  to  have  concerned  himself 
only  with  the  resurrection  of  Christians.  Scholarship  will  probably  never  dis¬ 
cover  how  Paul  conceived  the  ultimate  end  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  though  he  was 
sure  that  they  would  be  brought  to  life  “in  Christ.”  Comparison  of  1  Cor  15  and 
2  Cor  5  suggests  that  Paul  changed  from  his  idea  of  the  resurrection  body  as 
somatically  identical  to  the  earthly  body  to  the  notion  that  matter  must  be 
exchanged  for  immortality.  This  shift  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  Paul 
abandoned  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. — D.J.H. 

246r.  O.  Merk,  Handeln  aus  Glauben  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  278;  §  1 5-589r] . 

N.  Walter,  TheolLitZeit  96  (3,  71)  190-192. — This  study  of  the  motives 
that  Paul  proposes  in  his  ethical  exhortations  is  concentrated  chiefly  in  Part  II, 
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which  discusses  the  relevant  passages  in  the  entire  Pauline  corpus  except  for 
Eph  and  the  Pastorals.  The  attempt  to  deal  briefly  with  so  much  material  in¬ 
evitably  means  that  the  author  frequently  can  only  refer  to  authorities  without 
an  adequate  discussion  of  the  questions  involved.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that 
M  has  carefully  consulted  the  pertinent  literature — it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  omission  in  the  bibliography — and  the  footnotes  bear  witness  that  he  has 
thoroughly  assimilated  what  he  has  read.  On  some  points  the  reviewer  would  dis¬ 
agree;  e.g.  M  has  not  convincingly  proved  that  1  Cor  9  is  in  its  correct  place. 
Perhaps  the  volume  might  give  the  impression  that  Paul  in  writing  his  Epistles 
was  thinking  of  artistically  combining  primary  and  secondary  motives  for  his 
ethical  demands.  Finally,  the  study  would  be  more  effective  if  much  of  the 
material  in  Part  II  were  omitted  while  the  more  important  texts  which  remain 
were  given  a  more  thorough  and  complete  treatment. — J.J.C. 

247.  C.  Miller,  “St.  Paul  and  the  Liberated  Woman,”  ChristToday  15  (22, 
71)  999-1000. 

Gal  3:28  and  Rom  16  provide  ample  evidence  that  Paul  is  not  the  misogynist 
he  is  often  accused  of  being.  Paul  believed  in  the  liberation  of  women — and  of 
men — through  submission  to  Christ  and  his  lordship. — S.E.S. 

248.  J.  K.  Parratt,  “The  Holy  Spirit  and  Baptism.  Part  II.  The  Pauline 
Evidence,”  ExpTimes  82  (9,  71)  266-271.  [Cf.  §  16-78.] 

In  those  passages  which  deal  with  union  with  Christ  in  a  baptismal  context 
or  with  incorporation  into  the  church  there  is  a  surprising  absence  of  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  Eph  4:5  it  is  questionable  exegesis  to  conclude  from 
the  mention  of  the  Spirit  and  baptism  that  the  gift  is  conveyed  through  the 
sacrament.  Also,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  we  should  not  understand 
apelousasthe  in  1  Cor  6:11  in  a  figurative  sense.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  com¬ 
pelling  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  sealing  texts  refer  to  water  baptism.  Finally, 
1  Cor  12:13  and  Tit  3:5-6  may  see  baptism  with  water  and  the  bestowal  of  the 
Spirit  as  two  quite  distinct  aspects  of  initiation.  For  our  analysis,  it  would  appear 
that  there  is  little  conclusive  evidence  that  either  Luke  or  Paul  regarded 
baptism  in  water  as  either  the  medium  or  the  occasion  of  the  bestowal  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. — D .J.H. 

249.  J.  Riedl,  “Un  encuentro  con  el  amor.  Ley  y  amor  segun  Pablo,”  RevistBib 
32  (4,  70)  295-302. 

For  the  pious  Jew  in  the  time  of  Paul  fulfillment  of  the  Law  marked  the  cul¬ 
minating  point  of  one’s  religious  life.  The  centrality  of  the  notion  “law”  is  under¬ 
lined  by  Paul’s  reference  to  the  word  119  times.  The  article  attempts  to  analyze 
Paul’s  deeper  appreciation  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Law  by  taking  into  account 
his  75  references  to  “love.” — M.A.F. 
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250.  F.  J.  Schierse,  “Jesus  and  Paulus.  Hat  Paulus  Jesus  zum  Kultgott 
gemacht  ?”  BibKirch  26  (1,  71)  9-11. 

Contrary  to  J.  Lehmann’s  Jesus-Report,  Paul  did  not  falsify  the  gospel  and 
did  not  transform  the  man  Jesus  into  a  divine  person.  Instead  the  Apostle  insists 
upon  the  identity  of  the  crucified  with  the  glorified  Christ. — J.J.C. 

251.  H.  Schurmann,  “Die  Freiheitsbotschaft  des  Paulus — Mitte  des  Evange- 
liums?”  Catholica  [Munster]  25  (1,  71)  22-62. 

The  first  part  studies  the  eschatological  and  ecclesiological  foundations  of 
Pauline  freedom.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  essence  and  various  aspects 
of  that  freedom.  It  is  a  liberation  unto  freedom,  a  freedom  to  live  for  God  and 
Christ,  a  freedom  from  death,  from  sin  and  from  the  Law.  The  study  makes  it 
clear  that  all  theological  questions  which  traditionally  are  linked  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  justification  are  necessarily  connected  with  understanding  Pauline  freedom. 

The  concept  of  Pauline  freedom  is  not  antiquated  but  one  particularly  adapted 
to  the  modern  mentality.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  our  age  is  the  cosmic 
and  social  liberation  of  men.  Hence  it  seems  advisable  to  proclaim  the  gospel 
as  liberation  unto  freedom  and  to  develop  in  present-day  Christianity  a  spiritual 
allergy  to  legalism  and  formalism  in  the  church.  If  cultivated,  such  genuine 
spiritual  freedom  could  be  a  principle  and  a  help  to  ever  greater  freedom  for 
society. — J.J.C. 


Romans ,  1 — 2  Corinthians 

252.  J.  Jervell,  “Der  Brief  nach  Jerusalem.  Uber  Veranlassung  und  Adresse 
des  Romerbriefes,”  StudTheol  25  (1,  71)  61-73. 

Investigation  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  communities  in  Rome  does  not 
appreciably  aid  our  understanding  of  Paul’s  letter  because  in  Rom  he  writes 
from  his  own  situation  rather  than  to  that  of  the  recipients.  In  15:30-32  he  asks 
for  their  prayers  that  he  might  be  saved  from  the  unbelievers  in  Judea  and  that 
he  might  perform  his  service  in  Jerusalem  in  an  acceptable  way.  It  is  Paul’s 
request  for  help  and  moral  support  rather  than  the  plans  for  a  journey  to  Spain 
or  a  stay  in  Rome  which  provides  his  motive  for  writing  Rom.  Past  relations 
with  the  Jerusalem  church  impelled  Paul  to  think  through  the  issues  discussed 
in  the  body  of  the  letter.  The  basic  theme  of  Rom  is  that  God’s  righteousness 
has  been  revealed  from  faith  apart  from  the  Law,  first  to  the  Jews,  then  to  the 
Greeks  and  finally  to  all  Israel.  The  rhetorical  style  and  the  fact  that  the  questions 
answered  are  clearly  Paul’s  rather  than  those  of  the  Roman  community  confirm 
the  thesis.  By  addressing  the  letter  to  the  Romans  Paul  enhances  his  reputation 
as  apostle  to  the  Gentiles — a  reputation  he  expects  to  defend  in  Jerusalem. — 
D.J.H. 
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253.  J.  P.  Martin,  “The  Kerygma  of  Romans,”  Interpretation  25  (3,  71) 
303-328. 

We  must  read  Rom  as  though  it  were  addressed  to  the  world  and  not  only  to 
a  particular  church.  The  kerygma  of  Rom,  by  being  non-restrictive  and  directed 
to  the  human  problem,  thus  includes  all  local  problems.  Its  kerygma  proclaims 
Jesus  Christ  to  universal  Adam  (Jew  and  Gentile),  exposes  God’s  truth  concern¬ 
ing  Adam’s  plight,  and  offers  man  life  through  faith  in  Christ.  “Theologically, 
this  kerygma  proclaims  the  faithful  God  of  promise  who  has  manifested  his 
faithfulness  in  the  supreme  action  of  his  righteousness:  the  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus.  Conceptually,  this  kerygma  unfolds  and  describes  the  benefits  of 
God’s  righteous  act  in  Jesus  Christ  in  forms  of  theologies  of  the  cross  which 
interpret  God’s  purpose  for  the  world.  Promise  and  righteousness  of  God  func¬ 
tion  throughout  as  vectors,  orienting  the  rich  theological  formulation  to  their 
common  origin,  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  the  new  age  has  been  inaugurated.”  The 
body  of  the  article  explores  the  contours  of  this  kerygma  in  terms  of  God’s 
promise  and  righteousness,  the  truth  about  man  in  the  present  (old)  age,  the 
theologies  of  the  cross,  and  the  ethical  exhortations. — D.J.H. 

254.  [Rom  1:1-7]  S.  L.  Johnson,  Jr.,  “The  Jesus  That  Paul  Preached,” 
BiblSac  128  (510,  71)  120-134. 

A  detailed  exegesis  of  the  introduction  to  Rom  with  special  concern  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  Paul  thought  of  Jesus. 

255.  A.  Feuillet,  “Le  regne  de  la  mort  et  le  regne  de  la  vie  {Rom.,  v,  12-21). 
Quelques  observations  sur  la  structure  de  l’fipitre  aux  Romains,”  RevBib 
77  (4,  70)  481-521. 

In  Rom  5:12-21  Paul’s  concern  is  not  to  explain  the  universality  of  sin,  but 
the  universality  of  death.  Death,  incurred  by  humanity  as  a  consequence  of 
Adam’s  sin,  is  the  fundamental  theme  of  the  passage.  Rom  5:12d  means:  it  is  in 
order  to  reap  death  that  all  have  sinned.  Consequently,  it  is  more  faithful  to  the 
Pauline  problematic  to  speak  of  original  death  rather  than  original  sin. 

An  examination  of  the  general  plan  of  Rom  confirms  this  exegesis.  After  the 
antithesis  “sin-righteousness”  which  runs  from  1:18  to  5:11,  5:12  fif.  begins  a 
new  antithesis  “death-life”  which,  under  different  forms,  constitutes  the  com¬ 
mon  theme  of  5:12 — 8:39.  Chaps.  1 — 8  are  the  explication  of  the  citation  of 
Hab  found  in  1:17.  The  words  “he  who  through  faith  is  righteous”  correspond 
to  1:18 — 5:11.  Rom  5:12 — 8:39  correspond  to  the  words  “will  live.” 

The  center  of  Rom  is  found  in  5:12-21.  If  it  is  true  that  chaps.  1 — 8  are  made 
up  of  the  two  themes  of  justification  and  life,  opposed  to  sin  and  death,  it  is  a 
fact  that  5:12  unites  these  two  themes  as  intimately  as  possible:  to  Adam,  source 
of  death  and  sin,  is  contrasted  Christ,  the  principle  of  a  justification  which  gives 
life. 

The  Christ,  encountered  by  Paul  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  enjoys  the  same 
role  as  the  first  principles  of  philosophy.  For  Paul  Christ  is  the  principle  of  the 
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intelligibility  of  all  reality:  man,  the  history  of  mankind,  the  entire  universe. 
This  is  the  true  sense  of  Rom  5:12-21. — R.J.K. 

256.  K.  Kertelge,  “Exegetische  tlberlegungen  zum  Verstandnis  der  paulin- 
ischen  Anthropologie  nach  Romer  7,”  ZeitNTWiss  62  (1-2,  71)  105-114. 

That  Rom  7:7-25  describes  man’s  condition  under  law  is  broadly  recognized, 
but  the  meaning  of  “I”  in  the  passage  requires  further  examination.  The  past 
expressed  in  vv.  7-13  is  the  period  dominated  by  sin  and  death,  when  the  “I” 
was  under  law.  The  “I”  of  the  present  (vv.  14-25)  is  under  Christ  and  reflects 
on  the  past  as  a  period  of  non-identity  and  estrangement  that  in  turn  clarifies 
the  present  existence,  governed  by  pneuma,  as  one  of  real  identity,  but  subject 
to  the  negating  possibility  of  the  Christian’s  pre-Christ  period. — F.W.D. 

257.  E.  W.  Smith,  “The  Form  and  Religious  Background  of  Romans  VII 
24-25a,”  NovTest  13  (2,  71)  127-135. 

Two  laments  found  in  Hellenistic  religious  literature  are  particularly  helpful 
for  understanding  the  background  of  Rom  7:24,  namely  one  from  Kore  Kosmou 
in  the  Hermetic  corpus  and  one  in  chap.  6  of  Joseph  and  Aseneth.  “Romans  vii  24 
is  formally  and  materially  related  to  other  laments  in  Hellenistic  religious  litera¬ 
ture.  This  observation  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  liturgical  in  origin,  and 
represented  that  stage  in  the  believer’s  process  of  development  at  which  he 
realized  his  need  of  salvation  and  the  source  of  it,  but  has  not  yet  been  enabled  to 
attain  it.  That  is,  it  reflects  the  preconversion  life  as  seen  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  possibility  of  conversion.  This  conversion  itself  is  then  expressed  by  the 
thanksgiving  in  vii  25a,  which  also  was  related  to  the  end  of  the  conversion 
process  in  several  other  philosophical/religious  traditions.  Thus,  it  appears  likely 
that  Paul  was  here,  as  elsewhere  in  his  letters,  making  use  of  language  from  the 
Christian  liturgical  tradition.” — A.J.S. 

258.  R.  Bring,  “Paul  and  the  Old  Testament.  A  Study  of  the  ideas  of  Election, 
Faith  and  Law  in  Paul,  with  special  reference  to  Romans  9:30-10:13,” 
StudTheol  25  (1,  71)  21-60. 

The  misinterpretation  of  Paul’s  view  of  the  Law  is  caused  by  confusing  the 
Law  itself  with  its  misuse.  For  Paul  the  Law  was  intended  to  uncover  and 
destroy  man’s  sin  and  thus  to  kill  righteousness  by  the  Law.  Since  Paul  clearly 
considered  the  Law  to  be  God’s  revelation,  he  was  led  to  interpret  Christ  as 
God’s  new  and  complete  revelation  in  which  all  that  was  in  the  OT  was  fulfilled. 
With  Christ  the  Law  was  not  invalidated,  but  its  true  use  and  application  were 
now  for  the  first  time  revealed.  An  exposition  of  Rom  9:30 — 10:13  confirms  this 
thesis,  and  a  final  section  explores  its  theological  implications. — D.J.H. 

259.  [Rom  10:4]  A.  Sand,  “Gesetz  und  Freiheit.  Vom  Sinn  des  Pauluswortes : 
Christus,  des  Gesetzes  Ende,”  TheolGlaub  61  (1,  71)  1-14. 

There  are  two  dimensions  to  the  Pauline  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  law  and  freedom.  There  is  the  soteriological  side.  The  revelation  of 
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Christ  crucified  and  risen  allowed  Paul  to  recognize  that  the  way  of  the  law  was 
false  and  that  through  Christ  alone  the  demands  of  the  law  could  be  fulfilled. 
Freedom  from  sin  and  death  was  made  possible  by  Christ  and  this  implies 
freedom  from  the  Torah  and  every  law  which  claims  the  power  to  free  men 
from  sin  and  death.  In  this  sense  “Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Law”  (Rom  10:4). 

The  ecclesiological  side  is  encountered  where  Paul  makes  moral  demands  and 
sets  forth  concrete  norms  of  conduct.  The  Pauline  expression,  “You  are  dead 
to  the  Law,”  means  that  there  remains  only  the  way  of  the  Spirit  who  urges 
men  to  obey  the  Gospel.  But  this  Spirit  brings  forth  fruits  (Gal  5:22-23).  This 
bearing  of  fruits  in  obedience  is,  so  to  speak,  the  rendering  visible  of  the  freedom 
of  the  children  of  God.  For  Paul  the  statement  that  good  fruits  result  from  the 
possession  of  the  Spirit  is  an  objective  consequence  of  the  primary  saying  that 
Christ  has  called  men  to  freedom.  But  this  indicative  expression  becomes  im¬ 
perative  when  Paul  is  concerned  with  the  building  up  of  the  community.  In  this 
case  he  does  not  speak  of  law  because  he  reserves  this  term  almost  exclusively 
for  his  Christologically  oriented  understanding  of  law.  Objectively,  however,  he 
gives  instructions  which  are  binding  and  which  obtain  their  normative  character 
not  only  from  the  fact  that  the  pneumatic  man  ought  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
the  Spirit,  but  also  from  the  thought  of  the  future  judgment  (2  Cor  5:10). 

In  the  current  application  of  the  Pauline  teaching  on  freedom,  one  must  avoid 
using  it  to  justify  the  neglect  of  responsibility  for  the  brethren.  Moreover  this 
freedom  must  show  fruits  so  that  the  world  can  see  the  works  of  true  freedom. 
There  is  no  simple  solution  as  to  how  this  should  be  realized.  But  perhaps  the 
freedom  of  the  children  of  God  subsists  above  all  in  continually  asking  oneself 
how  freedom  both  as  liberation  and  bond  can  and  must  be  lived  today. — E.J.K. 

260.  H.  Riniker,  “Romer  13  zwischen  Militarjustiz  und  Theologiestudenten,” 
Kir chRef Schweiz  12 7  (10,  ’71)  146-152. 

Text  of  an  open  letter  by  89  students  and  6  assistants  in  theology  at  Zurich 
written  in  protest  against  a  judge’s  use  of  Rom  13:1-7  as  support  for  his  sen¬ 
tence  of  an  objector  to  military  service.  Text  of  G.  Ebeling’s  reply.  Exegetical 
comments  on  both  texts,  and  on  the  passage  itself.  Finally,  however,  historical 
criticism  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fundamental  issue,  which  is  theo¬ 
logical,  or  Paul’s  comment  upon  it,  for  Paul  is  a  theologian  first  and  foremost. — 
J.W.D. 

261.  A.  J.  M.  Wedderburn,  “The  body  of  Christ  and  related  concepts  in  1 
Corinthians,”  ScotJ ournTheol  24  (1,  ’71)  74-96. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  problem  of  Christian  unity  Paul  joined  his  understanding 
of  all  Christians  as  sharing  in  the  one  person  of  Christ  (a  sharing  given  tangible 
expression  in  the  Eucharist)  with  the  popular  ideal  of  a  body  and  its  many 
limbs.  Paul  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  identify  the  body  of  Christ  with  a  new  creation 
on  a  world-wide  scale  or  even  with  the  universal  Christian  community.  Such  a 
limited  use  of  the  idea  would  be  difficult  to  understand  if  Paul  had  merely  taken 
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over  the  concept  of  the  cosmic  body  of  the  aeon-Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
usage  is  perfectly  intelligible  if  we  see  it  as  a  conflation  of  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  ideas  of  solidarity  with  the  Hellenistic  metaphor  of  the  body  and  its 
limbs,  a  conflation  helped  by  the  “body”  language  of  the  Eucharist.  Finally,  while 
the  OT  notion  of  corporate  personality  has  rarely  been  explained  with  adequate 
precision,  it  does  seem  a  more  likely  source  for  Paul’s  concept  of  the  body  of 
Christ  than  Gnosticism.  Detailed  analyses  of  the  formula  “in  Christ”  and  the 
Adam-Christ  typology  suggest  that  these  notions  could  arise  from  Jewish 
speculations. — D.J.H. 

1  Cor  6:16,  cf.  §  16-181. 

262.  A.  J.  Bandstra,  “Interpretation  in  1  Corinthians  10:1-11,”  CalvTheol 
Journ  6  (1,  71)  5-21. 

In  1  Cor  10:1-11  Paul  compares  and  contrasts  the  exodus  and  the  Christ- 
event.  By  identifying  the  rock  with  Christ  Paul  means  to  say  that  Christ  himself, 
the  pre-existent  Christ,  was  present  with  the  Israelites  in  their  wilderness  jour¬ 
ney.  The  examples  given  in  vv.  5-11  are  best  understood  as  hypothetical  types 
which  indicate  the  possibility  of  disaster.  In  general,  while  one  may  value  highly 
the  NT  exegesis  of  the  OT,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  entirely  normative  for  our 
present-day  exegesis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  NT  highlights  the  central  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  OT  as  a  book  of  promise. — D.J.H. 

263.  [1  Cor  15:33]  G.  M.  Lee,  “Philostratus  and  St.  Paul,”  ZeitNTWiss  62 
(1-2,  71)  121. 

The  note  calls  attention  to  the  parallel  between  Philostratus’  Lives  of  the 
Sophists  502  and  1  Cor  15:33. — D.J.H. 

264.  C.  K.  Barrett,  “Paul’s  Opponents  in  II  Corinthians,”  NTStud  17  (3,  71) 
233-254. 

The  intruders  were  Jews  from  Jerusalem,  Judaizing  Jews,  and  as  such  con¬ 
stituted  a  rival  apostolate  to  Paul’s,  backed  by  all  the  prestige  of  the  mother 
church.  The  Corinthians,  confronted  by  these  rival  apostolates,  compared  and 
judged  them  on  essentially  Hellenistic  grounds.  Hence  Paul’s  treatment  of  the 
situation  contains  both  Judaizing  and  Hellenizing  elements  which  gave  rise  to 
mixed  and  even  contradictory  data  which  have  in  turn  led  to  contradictory 
explanations. 

There  were  at  least  two  groups  of  adversaries,  so  that  the  chief  actors  who 
appeared  on  the  Corinthian  stage  under  the  eyes  of  the  Corinthian  audience 
were  Jewish  Christians,  and  the  kind  of  Christianity  each  proposed  depended  on 
the  way  their  new  faith  led  them  to  consider  the  original  Jewish  religion.  We 
can  roughly  classify  these  attitudes  as  those  of  conservative,  liberal  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  Judaism.  Conservative  Judaism  would  be  that  of  the  pillars,  the  “super¬ 
lative  apostles,”  who  put  the  Christian  faith  in  a  firm  framework  of  Judaism. 
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Liberal  Judaism  would  be  represented  by  the  envoys  of  the  Jerusalem  church 
who  retained  and  sometimes  exaggerated  the  fundamental  Judaism  of  those  who 
sent  them,  but  accepted  a  veneer  of  non- Jewish  practice.  These  would  be  the  false 
apostles  who  were  agents  of  the  “superlative  apostles,”  and  probably  misrepre¬ 
sented  the  views  of  their  principals.  Revolutionary  Judaism  would  be  that  of 
Paul  for  whom  the  external  features  of  the  Jewish  faith  were  indifferent.  In  many 
respects  he  always  remained  a  Jew,  but  the  center  of  his  faith,  life  and  teaching 
was  no  longer  the  Torah  but  Christ. — J.J.C. 

265.  J.  W.  Fraser,  “Paul’s  Knowledge  of  Jesus:  II  Corinthians  v.  16  once 
more,”  NTStud  17  (3,  71)  293-313. 

Classified  under  eight  different  headings,  the  various  interpretations  of  the 
verse  given  by  a  long  series  of  distinguished  NT  scholars,  R.  Bultmann,  E.-B. 
Alio,  E.  Kasemann,  D.  Georgi,  J.  L.  Martyn,  et  al.,  are  examined  and  evaluated 
at  length.  The  writer  then  proposes  his  own  interpretation.  There  are  ambiguities 
in  the  verse,  e.g.  because  of  the  meaning  of  the  verbs  “to  know,”  and  there  is 
probably  some  exaggeration  in  the  statement  so  that  a  too  restrictive  interpreta¬ 
tion  should  be  avoided.  However,  Paul  certainly  is  not  referring  to  a  pre¬ 
resurrection  encounter  with  Jesus,  nor  is  he  interested  only  in  the  Dass  of  the 
cross  and  resurrection.  Moreover,  the  text  does  not  mean  that  he  had  no  interest 
in  the  historical  Jesus,  his  example  and  teaching  and  the  tradition  about  him. 
“He  knew  about  Jesus.  ‘He  claims  to  know  Him  as  He  was  and  is.’  But  the  basic 
meaning  is  that  Paul,  with  others,  had  a  new,  fuller  understanding  of  the  ‘whole 
Christ’  by  the  Spirit  and  by  faith;  and  he  sees  others  in  a  new  way  according 
to  their  standing  with  Him,  in  the  new  eschatological  situation,  in  the  ‘new 
creation.’  ”  Two  parallels  can  be  found  in  Jn  3:1-21  and  Mk  10:35-45. — J.J.C. 

Galatians — Philemon 

266r.  J.  Bligh,  Galatians  [cf.  NT  A  14,  pp.  248-249;  §  1 5-610r] . 

J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  RevBib  78  (1,  71)  93-96. — B  has  not  discussed  in 
detail  the  criteria  which  permit  him  to  identify  the  literary  figure  which  plays 
such  a  major  role  in  his  commentary.  The  application  of  chiastic  structure  to 
Gal  leads  B  to  make  abstractions  out  of  concrete  details  and  to  introduce  many 
changes  in  the  text  itself.  In  general,  the  author’s  enthusiasm  for  chiastic  struc¬ 
ture  causes  him  to  lose  contact  with  the  reality  of  Paul’s  work. — D.J.H. 

267.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “Galatian  Problems.  3.  The  ‘Other’  Gospel,”  BullJ ohnRylLib 
53  (2,  71)  253-271.  [Cf.  §  15-245.] 

After  surveying  the  history  of  interpretation  on  the  subject,  the  article  con¬ 
cludes  that  persons  from  Jerusalem  with  Judaizing  tendencies  visited  the  churches 
of  Galatia  and  insisted  that  the  Gentile  converts  must  accept  circumcision  and 
other  Jewish  customs  if  they  wished  to  be  accepted  by  the  church  of  Jerusalem ; 
otherwise  they  would  have  at  most  the  status  which  Gentile  “God-fearers”  had 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  synagogue.  Paul  replied  that  such  a  gospel  was  no  gospel  at 
all  since  it  undermined  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  disallowed  the  claim 
that  Jesus  by  his  death  and  resurrection  had  inaugurated  the  messianic  age  which 
superseded  the  age  of  law,  and  thus  in  effect  disallowed  his  title  to  be  the  messiah. 
Far  from  being  a  gospel  in  any  sense,  such  teaching  was  plain  apostasy  from 
Christ. — J.J.C. 

268.  D.  R.  Hall,  “St.  Paul  and  Famine  Relief:  A  Study  in  Galatians  2:10,” 
Ex pTimes  82  (10,  71)  309-311. 

Gal  2:10,  and  especially  its  second  clause,  provides  conclusive  evidence  that 
Paul  was  concerned  with  famine  relief  at  the  time  of  the  visit  described  there. 
The  RSV  rendering  of  the  verse  is  open  to  fatal  objection;  those  of  NEB  are 
both  grammatically  possible.  But  NEB  makes  the  verse  a  declaration  of  obedience 
to  the  apostles  when  the  context  requires  a  declaration  of  independence.  That 
Paul  had  been  actively  concerned  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  prior  to  the  Gal  2 
visits  is  a  strong,  even  conclusive,  argument  for  equating  the  visit  with  that  in 
Acts  11:30. — S.B.M. 

269.  [Gal  3]  N.  A.  Dahl,  “Widerspriiche  in  der  Bibel,  ein  altes  hermeneutisches 
Problem,”  StudTheol  25  (1,  71)  1-19. 

A  German  version  of  an  article  published  in  SvenskT eolKvart  [§  14-947]. 

270.  O.  Hofius,  “ ‘Erwahlt  vor  Grundlegung  der  Welt’  (Eph  1:4),”  ZeitNT 
Wiss  62  (1-2,  71)  123-128. 

The  notion  of  the  election  of  the  people  of  God  before  the  creation  of  the  world 
is  not  unique  to  Christianity.  In  Jubilees  2:19  ff.  Israel  is  chosen  at  least  from 
the  creation,  and  in  the  rabbinic  interpretations  of  Ps  74:2  the  word  qdm  is 
understood  as  the  eternity  preceding  the  world’s  creation.  The  concept  of  an 
elect  people  before  creation  is  also  found  in  Joseph  and  Aseneth  8:9. — D.J.H. 

Eph  5:31,  cf.  §  16-181. 

271.  J.  Becker,  “Erwagungen  zu  Phil.  3,20-21,”  TheolZeit  27  (1,  71)  16-29. 

The  structure  common  to  Phil  2:1-12  and  3:17 — 4:1  suggests  that  Phil  3:20-21 
may  be  a  hymn  similar  to  Phil  2:6-11.  Furthermore,  the  two  verses  can  easily  be 
arranged  in  parallel  structure  of  six  lines.  Also,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
language  and  style  of  the  passage  implies  that  Paul  could  not  have  composed  it 
or  adapted  it  from  already  existing  material.  The  motif  of  subjection  under 
Christ  is  a  means  to  develop  the  hope  that  the  body  of  lowliness  will  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  his  glorious  body.  Comparison  with  2  Tim  2:11-13  leads  one  to 
conclude  that  from  the  standpoint  of  form  and  content  Phil  3:20-21  must  be 
considered  a  complete  hymn.  In  this  hymn  the  Christological  pattern  sketched  in 
Phil  2:6-11  is  seen  in  an  ecclesiological  perspective.  Finally,  anyone  wishing  to 
maintain  Pauline  authorship  of  vv.  20-21  must  explain  why  their  content  differs 
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so  radically  from  that  of  the  immediate  context.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  Paul  quotes 
an  early  Christian  Vertrauenslied  of  the  Greek-speaking  church.  From  the 
tradition-history  point  of  view  the  hymn  presents  the  oldest  demonstrable  use 
of  the  Soter  title. — D.J.H. 

272.  H.  Langkammer,  “Kol  1,  15-20.  Dzielo  dwoch  roznych  autorow  (Kol  1, 
15-20.  Das  Werk  zwei  verschiedener  Verfasser),”  RoczTeolKan  17  (1, 
70)  61-101. 

This  survey  and  study  of  the  problem  text  together  with  leading  exegetical 
opinions  concludes  by  favoring  the  position  which  holds  that  Paul  (the  author  of 
Col)  accepted  a  cosmic  hymn,  emended  it  and  added  a  second  (soteriological) 
verse. — J.P. 

273.  E.  Refshauge,  “Literaerkritiske  overvejelser  til  de  to  Thessalonikerbreve,, 
[Literary  Critical  Reflections  on  1  and  2  Thessalonians],  DanskTeolTids 
34  (1,  71)  1-19. 

If  it  is  true  that  several  of  the  seven  certain  Pauline  letters  have  been  edited 
(e.g.  2  Cor  10 — 13),  then  all  of  them  must  have  been  similarly  edited.  Several 
unconvincing  excisions  have  been  proposed  for  1  and  2  Thes.  It  is  necessary  first 
of  all  to  note  two  openings  in  1  Thes:  1:3-10  and  2:13,  the  latter  more  compact. 
Likewise  in  2  Thes:  1:3-12  and  2:13-14.  The  short  prologue  seems  to  be  the 
original  one  which  was  later  developed.  The  same  can  be  said  about  the  two 
conclusions:  1  Thes  5:23-24  and  3:11-13;  2  Thes  3:16  and  2:16-17.  Commencing 
from  there  one  could  well  take  up  again  the  convergent  details  which  lead  to 
reconstituting  the  two  original  letters  written  by  Paul:  2  Thes  2:13-14;  2:1-2; 
3:11-15;  2:16-17;  3:17-18  and  1  Thes  2:13;  2:1-2;  1:6;  2:17-20;  3:5-10; 
4:13-14;  5:l-5a;  5:9-11;  5:16-21  (22);  3:11-13;  5:25-28.  One  thus  obtains  two 
coherent  letters,  well  adapted  to  a  concrete  situation  and  clearly  of  the  same 
length  as  the  indisputable  Phlm. — L.-M.D. 

274.  J.  Massingberd  Ford,  “A  Note  on  Proto-Montanism  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles/’  NTStud  17  (3,  71)  338-346. 

The  Pastorals  may  contain  the  earliest  attempt  to  check  Proto-Montanism,  an 
early  charismatic  movement  which  was  dangerous  on  several  accounts.  It  honored 
men  and  women  prophets  more  than  the  bishops  and  presbyters ;  it  introduced  a 
kind  of  uncontrolled  and  frenzied  prophecy;  its  written  prophecies  were  put  on 
the  same  level  with  Scripture;  it  developed  an  elect  or  spiritual  element  in  the 
church  as  opposed  to  the  psychici;  and  lastly  it  fostered  a  “too  progressive 
emancipation  of  women.” — J.J.C. 

275r.  C.  Spicq,  Les  Epitres  pastorales  [cf.  NT  A  §  15-964r]. 

E.  Lohse,  TheolLitZeit  96  (2,  71)  111-112. — S  has  brought  up  to  date  the 
fourth  edition  (the  first  appeared  in  1947)  without  altering  his  basic  positions. 
According  to  him  the  Pastorals  reflect  early  Christianity’s  resistance  to  the  Greek 
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spirit  and  present  the  reaction  of  Christian  orthodoxy  to  Hellenistic,  Jewish, 
Oriental  and  Roman  eclecticism.  The  author  of  1 — 2  Cor  wrote  also  1 — 2  Tim 
and  Tit.  Differences  in  style,  etc.,  resulted  from  the  fact  that  Paul  in  time 
assimilated  more  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  culture;  new  terms  are  used  because 
new  subjects  are  treated  for  the  first  time;  the  tone  of  the  exhortations  differs 
because  he  is  elderly  and  is  addressing  his  disciples.  That  all  these  changes  derive 
from  a  psychological  evolution  the  reviewer  finds  difficult  to  accept.  However, 
instead  of  debating  these  points  one  can  profit  most  from  the  work  by  utilizing 
its  careful  exegesis,  its  study  of  various  terms  and  concepts,  its  ample  documenta¬ 
tion  from  inscriptions,  papyri,  etc.,  its  extensive  history  of  exegesis  from  the 
Fathers  down  to  modern  scholars.  In  brief,  S  summarizes  his  basic  position  by 
stating  first  that  the  Pastorals  are  important  documents  of  nascent  Catholicism 
and  secondly  that  they  contain  nothing  which  militates  against  Pauline  author¬ 
ship.  The  second  statement  still  remains  a  matter  of  debate. — J.J.C. 

276.  [Pastorals]  P.  Trummer,  “Einehe  nach  den  Pastoralbriefen.  Zum  Ver- 
standnis  der  Termini  mias  gynaikos  after  und  henos  andros  gyne  ”  Biblica 
51  (4,  70)  471-484. 

Four  passages  in  the  Pastorals  contain  phrases  which  have  been  interpreted  as 
directed  against  second  marriages:  the  description  of  the  bishop  (1  Tim  3:2), 
of  the  priest  (Tit  1:6),  of  the  deacon  (1  Tim  3:12)  and  of  the  widow  (1  Tim 
5:9).  However,  a  study  of  the  context  shows  that  these  texts  do  not  touch  the 
question  of  second  marriages;  they  state  that  the  minister  of  the  church  should 
live  an  exemplary  married  life.  This  is  clear  from  the  lists  which  are  similar  to 
those  then  current  in  secular  circles ;  the  marriage  requirements  for  the  officials 
of  the  church  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  those  for  any  Christian  or  other 
person.  The  point  at  issue  is  not  how  often  a  person  has  been  married,  but  how 
he  lives  his  married  life.  This  interpretation  of  the  evidence  is  historically  estab¬ 
lished  and  in  no  way  contradicts  the  theology  of  the  NT,  which  clearly  does  not 
condemn  second  marriages.  With  the  rise  of  Montanism,  however,  which  did  con¬ 
demn  second  marriages,  the  church  reacted  by  affirming  that  such  were  licit,  but 
she  excluded  from  the  priesthood  those  who  had  been  married  more  than  once. 
The  recovery  of  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  pertinent  NT  texts  may  have 
relevance  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  church’s  discipline  regarding  the  condi¬ 
tions  required  for  ordination. — J.J.C. 

2 77.  [1  Tim]  H.  A.  Kent,  Jr.,  “The  Centrality  of  the  Scripture,”  J ournEvang 
TheolSoc  14  (3,  71)  157-164. 

In  present-day  preaching  there  is  a  tendency  to  introduce  much  modern 
science  and  learning  while  neglecting  and  lessening  the  impact  of  the  biblical 
teaching.  As  a  result  the  preaching  may  become  ineffective  and  untrue  to  its 
genuine  purpose.  For  the  preacher  should  be  a  specialist  in  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  church  through  its  ministry  should  strive  to  solve  its  problems  by  a  thorough 
application  of  the  word  of  God  in  every  case.  Paul  in  1  Tim  illustrates  how  this 
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may  be  done  when  dealing  with  three  problems:  legalism  (1:3-7),  asceticism 
(4:1-5)  and  materialism  (6:3-19). — J.J.C. 

278.  O.  Hofius,  “Zur  Auslegungsgeschichte  von  presbyterion  1  Tim  4:14,,, 
ZeitNTWiss  62  (1-2,  71)  128-129. 

The  interpretation  of  presbyterion  in  1  Tim  4:14  as  referring  to  the  office  of 
presbyter  rather  than  to  the  council  of  presbyters  was  put  forth  by  Calvin  in  his 
Institutio. — D.J.H. 

279.  G.  M.  Lee,  “The  Books  and  the  Parchments.  Studies  in  Texts:  II  Tim. 
4:13,”  Theology  74  (610,  71)  168-169. 

The  books  and  parchments  referred  to  in  2  Tim  4:13  may  have  been  the  rolls 
of  the  LXX  and  the  parchments  of  Mk.  The  facts  that  Mk  lends  itself  to 
casual  and  selective  reading  and  that  the  Christians  gloried  in  innovations  make 
it  likely  that  Mk  was  circulated  in  codex-form. — D.J.H. 

280.  J.  I.  V icentini,  Pablo  revolucionario  ?  Pero  icomo?  La  esclavitud 

segun  la  carta  a  Filemon,”  RevistBib  33  (1,  71)  43-54. 

In  the  various  texts  which  mention  slaves,  Paul  does  not  raise  the  question 
of  social  reform  but  nevertheless  lays  a  foundation  for  it  in  the  relationship  of 
Christians  in  the  church.  In  Phlm,  where  a  concrete  case  is  before  him,  he  trans¬ 
forms  the  master-slave  relationship  into  one  of  beloved  brothers.  In  general,  Paul 
does  not  use  a  particular  aspect  of  human  nature  as  a  basis  for  theologizing  but 
presents  a  whole  view  of  man  before  and  in  Christ  upon  which  later  Christians 
may  base  their  Christian  social  reforms. — G.W.M. 

Hebrews 

281.  R.  Obermuller,  “Una  mistica  del  camino.  El  tema  de  la  peregrinacion  en 
la  carta  a  los  Hebreos,”  RevistBib  33  (1,  71)  55-66. 

An  exposition  of  the  theme  of  pilgrimage  as  an  ecclesial  image,  especially  in 
relation  to  Christology,  in  Heb,  based  on  the  exegesis  of  four  passages:  4:11; 
9:11;  11:8-10;  13:13. 

282.  H.  Rusche,  “Glauben  und  Leben  nach  dem  Hebraerbrief,”  BibLeb  12  (2, 
71)  94-104. 

The  article  calls  attention  inter  alia  to  the  fact  that  several  titles  of  honor 
(high  priest,  author  of  salvation,  etc.)  occur  only  in  Heb.  The  connection  between 
faith  and  hearing  according  to  the  Epistle  is  explained,  and  two  images  of  the 
church’s  pilgrimage  are  discussed.  In  one,  Jesus  is  the  leader  of  those  who  in 
faith  are  proceeding  toward  their  future  goal.  In  the  other,  the  pilgrimage  of 
those  who  are  entering  into  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  Jesus  is  the  forerunner 
who  is  already  in  the  heavenly  city.  Furthermore,  faith  has  an  intimate  con- 
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nection  with  love  of  the  neighbor.  For,  one  who  believes  that  Jesus,  who  for 
our  sins  gave  himself  up  to  death  on  the  cross,  is  the  author  and  finisher  of 
our  faith  (12:2),  must  be  moved  to  practical  love  and  service  of  his  neighbor. 
-J.J.C. 

283.  A.  Vanhoye,  “Trois  ouvrages  recents  sur  l’epitre  aux  Hebreux,”  Biblica 
52  (1,  71)  62-71. 

The  three  studies  are  G.  Theissen,  Untersuchungen  sum  Hebrderbrief  (1969), 
O.  Hofius,  Katapausis  (1970)  and  F.  Renner,  “An  die  Hebraer” — ein  pseud- 
epigraphischer  Brief  (1970).  Theissen  and  Hofius  disagree  on  the  Gnostic 
background  of  Heb.  Renner  claims  that  1  Clement  depends  on  Heb  while  Theissen 
denies  this.  Most  probably  1  Clement  used  Heb  and  considered  its  authority 
similar  to  that  of  other  Pauline  Epistles,  but  the  latter  is  not  certain. 

Renner  claims  that  Heb  originally  formed  a  unity  with  Rom,  but  his  argu¬ 
ments  are  unconvincing  and  the  presentation  appears  hurriedly  written.  On  the 
question  of  Gnostic  traditions  in  Heb  Hofius,  in  a  carefully  written  and  accurate 
study,  examines  the  possible  Gnostic  basis  for  the  theme  of  repose.  He  fittingly 
adopts  a  strict  definition  of  gnosis  and  rejects  E.  Kasemann’s  arguments  for  the 
Gnostic  background  of  Heb.  He  argues  his  case  convincingly  but  wrongly  ex¬ 
tends  his  conclusions  to  the  entire  Epistle  though  he  has  examined  only  two 
chapters  (3:7 — 4:13).  Interestingly  Hofius  upholds  Kasemann’s  view  that 
katapausis  is  a  local  quantity.  Theissen  rightfully  objects  that  the  “rest”  is  both 
local  and  a  state.  On  the  subject  of  the  pilgrimage  theme  Hofius  agrees  sub¬ 
stantially  with  the  reviewer’s  article  in  Biblica  [§  13-317].  The  approach  of 
G.  Theissen  to  Heb  is  from  the  stand  of  redaction-criticism.  Here  he  uncon¬ 
vincingly  takes  1  Clement  as  an  independent  writing.  He  believes  that  Heb 
contains  a  critique  of  sacramental  piety;  however,  a  positive  appreciation  of 
sacramental  piety  is  evident  in  Heb  10:22,  29.  While  Theissen  agrees  with 
Kasemann’s  view  on  the  Gnostic  background  of  Heb,  there  are  many  nuances 
in  this  agreement,  for  he  admits  that  the  origins  of  gnosis  remain  very  obscure 
and  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  just  when  a  theme  manifests  Gnostic  influence. 

-JJ.c. 

Hebrews,  cf.  §  16-399. 

284r.  A.  Vanhoye,  Situation  du  Christ ,  Hebreux  1 — 2  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  251]. 

O.  Michel,  Biblica  52  (1,  71)  154-155. — V  discusses  at  length  and  with 
thoroughly  historical  arguments  the  question  of  canonicity.  He  holds  that  Heb 
has  two  conclusions  (13:20-21  and  13:22-25),  that  Heb  is  related  to  Col,  that 
2:3  does  not  refer  to  the  second,  post-apostolic  generation,  that  the  letter  was 
not  written  to  convert  members  of  the  Qumran  community.  The  volume,  the 
beginning  of  a  commentary,  is  marked  by  very  careful  scientific  methodology. 

-J.J.c. 
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285.  J.  Thuren,  “Gebet  und  Gehorsam  des  Erniedrigten  (Hebr.  v  7-10  nocb 
einmal) NovTest  13  (2,  71)  136-146. 

Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  several  scholars,  Heb  5:7  should  not  be  separated 
from  vv.  8-10.  “Although  he  was  a  Son  .  .  .”  in  v.  8  seems  to  indicate  a  break, 
but  understood  in  conjunction  with  Heb  12:4-11  it  contrasts  Jesus  as  a  heavenly 
Son  of  God  and  Jesus  as  an  earthly  son  of  God  identified  with  us.  Vv.  7-8 
together  set  forth  two  conditions  which  a  high  priest  must  fulfill:  he  must  bring 
a  pleasing  offering  and  do  this  by  learning  obedience.  The  over-all  thought 
pattern  in  5:5-10  is  paralleled  in  2:11-18  and  7:23-28.  The  obedience  in  v.  8 
has  often  been  compared  to  the  humbling  in  Phil  2:8.  But  in  1  Pet  5:5-7;  Ps 
118:71,  etc.,  we  find  the  praying  of  v.  7  combined  with  obedience.  In  the  wisdom 
Psalms  humbling  leads  to  obedience  and  in  the  lament  Psalms  it  leads  to  prayer. 
Both  themes  are  present  here;  they  also  occur  together  in  Gethsemane. — A.J.S. 

286.  J.  Jeremias,  “Hebraer  10:20:  tout’  estin  tes  sarkos  autou”  ZeitNTWiss 
62  (1-2,  71)  131. 

O.  Hofius’  resolution  of  the  crux  interpretum  in  Heb  10:20  also  suggests  that 
vv.  19  and  20  exhibit  an  analogous  structure:  the  new  way,  the  goal,  and  en¬ 
trance  through  Jesus’  sacrificial  death. — D.J.H. 

287.  O.  Hofius,  “Stomata  machaires  Hebr  11:34,”  ZeitNTWiss  62  (1-2,  71) 
129-130. 

The  use  of  stomata  depends  on  the  Hebrew  idiom  according  to  which  peh  is 
the  edge  of  a  sword.  There  are  several  parallels  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  for 
the  plural  form. — D.J.H. 

Catholic  Epistles 

288.  U.  Luck,  “Der  Jakobusbrief  und  die  Theologie  des  Paulus,”  TheolGlaub 
61  (3,  71)  161-179. 

Controversial  theology  has  persistently  attempted  to  interpret  the  Pauline 
sola  fides  theology  in  terms  of  the  salvation-through-works-alone  theology  of 
Jas,  or  vice  versa.  However,  Jas  can  be  understood  only  from  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  theology  of  the  wisdom  tradition  from  which  it  comes.  For  Jas 
presupposes  ideas  of  God,  world  and  man  characterized  by  a  mediating  wisdom. 
Without  this  the  letter  becomes  an  incomprehensible  conglomeration  of  maxims 
connected  by  short  diatribes.  But  Paul,  although  he  also  stands  within  the 
wisdom  tradition,  has  Christologically  and  soteriologically  gone  beyond  its 
horizons.  Thus  Paul’s  thought  can  be  freed  of  its  history-of-religions  presup¬ 
positions  and  can  be  interpreted  in  the  context  of  another  way  of  thinking. 
This  cannot  be  done  with  Jas.  Thus  the  traditional  attempt  of  controversial 
theology  to  interpret  the  one  in  terms  of  the  other  can  do  justice  to  neither. 
— R.J.D. 

Jas  5:12,  cf.  §  16-151. 

1  Peter,  cf.  §  16-143. 
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289.  F.  C.  Synge,  “1  Peter  3:18-21,”  ExpTimes  82  (10,  71)  311. 

The  passage  about  the  disobedient  spirits  who  drowned  in  the  flood  opens 
a  parenthesis  and  v.  20  closes  it.  Baptism,  antitype  or  pattern  of  death  and 
resurrection,  enrolls  into  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Such  is  the 
potency  of  the  embodying  power  of  baptism  that  Christ  can  throw  it  over  those 
drowned  long  ago  in  the  flood.  Their  drowning  has  been  turned,  by  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  into  baptism. — S.B.M. 

1  Jn  1:4,  cf.  §  16-46. 


Apocalypse 

290.  J.  Massingberd  Ford,  “  ‘He  that  Cometh’  and  the  Divine  Name  (Apoca¬ 
lypse  1,  4.8;  4,  8),”  JournStudJud  1  (2,  70)  144-147. 

The  writer  or  redactor  of  Apoc  “saw  a  divine  aspect  of  the  Son  of  Man 
and  the  Lamb,  seeing  in  them  ‘He  That  Cometh’  and  in  order  to  convey  this 
theological  point  he  introduced  the  title  into  the  divine  Name.”  The  usage  of 
the  title  in  Apoc  is  illumined  by  reference  to  Jn  3:31  and  11:27.  While  in  the 
Synoptics  “He  that  Cometh”  is  not  necessarily  seen  as  divine,  in  Jn  he  is 
elevated  to  a  higher  dimension  and  in  Apoc  his  title  is  joined  to  the  divine 
name.  Several  Qumran  texts  suggest  that  this  usage  need  not  be  explained  as 
a  Christian  adaptation. — D.J.H. 

291.  [Rev  20:5]  R.  L.  Aldrich,  “Divisions  of  the  First  Resurrection,”  Bibl 
Sac  128  (510,  71)  117-119. 

The  term  “first  resurrection”  means  the  chief  or  best  resurrection  in  contrast 
to  the  awful  resurrection  in  store  for  the  wicked.  The  common  assumption  of 
a  one-stage  first  resurrection  is  clearly  unbiblical. — D.J.H. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

292.  W.  Baird,  “Some  Recent  Roman  Catholic  Views  of  Rudolf  Bultmann,” 
Encounter  32  (2,  71)  105-124. 

The  recent  studies  of  F.  Theunis,  G.  Greshake  and  G.  Hasenhiittl  indicate 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  new  model  in  Catholicism.  However,  their  basic 
assumption  that  Bultmann  is  an  existentialist  theologian  fails  to  recognize  that 
he  is  primarily  a  biblical  theologian  and  that  an  exegetical  approach  is  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  his  theology.  In  fact,  by  his  distinction  between  the 
ontological  and  the  ontic  and  by  his  loyalty  to  biblical-Lutheran  theology,  Bult¬ 
mann  escapes  the  major  complaints  of  his  Catholic  critics.  In  the  meantime 
theologians  are  turning  their  attention  toward  the  compatibility  of  liberalism 
with  existentialism  and  neo-orthodoxy,  the  importance  of  history  and  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  biblical  message  for  modern  times. — D.J.H. 
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293.  O.  R.  Bonnevie,  “Den  frelseshistoriske  teologi  i  modsaetning  til  Bultmanns 
existentialteologi”  [History-of-Salvation  Theology  in  Contrast  to  Bult- 
mann’s  Existential  Theology],  Catholica  [Copenhagen]  28  (1-2,  ’71)  60- 
73. 

It  is  a  pity  that  modern  biblical  studies  should  be  identified  with  Bultmann’s 
existential  theology  when,  in  fact,  there  are  Protestant  and  Catholic  scholars 
who  represent  an  approach  that  does  not  compromise  the  basic  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  i.e.  history-of-salvation  theology.  R.  Schnackenburg’s  Neutestamentliche 
Theologie  (1965)  is  a  good  example  on  the  Catholic  side.  Unfortunately  Bult¬ 
mann’s  influence  is  all  too  evident  in  some  Catholic  circles,  especially  represented 
by  the  Dutch  Catechism. — B.A.P. 

294.  E.  Guttgemanns,  “Literatur  zur  Neutestamentlichen  Theologie.  tlber- 
blick  fiber  Fortgang  und  Ziele  der  Forschung,”  VerkForsch  15  (2,  ’70) 
41-75. 

The  survey  appraises  some  24  titles  and  concludes  that  future  research  in 
NT  theology  (1)  should  pay  special  attention  to  the  connection  between  linguis¬ 
tic  and  literary  studies  and  various  phases  of  NT  theology.  (2)  Individual 
literary  phenomena,  which  are  relevant  for  theology,  especially  apocalyptic, 
can  be  treated  adequately  with  specifically  linguistic-literary  science  only  if  we 
remain  faithful  to  H.  Gunkel’s  form-critical  principles.  (3)  Finally,  NT  seman¬ 
tics  should  take  cognizance  of  the  data  of  linguistic  semantics. — J.J.C. 

295.  W.  J.  Harrington,  “New  Testament  Theology:  Two  Recent  Approaches,” 
BibTheolBull  1  (2,  71)  171-189. 

H.  Conzelmann’s  achievement  has  been  to  bring  Bultmann  up  to  date;  yet  his 
historical  skepticism  toward  the  Synoptic  tradition  and  his  narrow  definition 
of  the  Pauline  corpus  are  very  questionable.  Also,  for  Conzelmann,  theology  is 
anthropology:  “All  this  is  Heidegger,  mediated  through  Bultmann;  it  is  not 
Paul  or  John — or  Jesus.”  The  salvation-history  approach  of  O.  Cullmann  does 
greater  justice  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  than  does  the  existen¬ 
tialist  interpretation  of  Bultmann  and  Conzelmann. — D.J.H. 

296.  G.  Klein,  “Bibel  und  Heilsgeschichte.  Die  Fragwfirdigkeit  einer  Idee,” 
ZeitNTWiss  62  (1-2,  *71)  1-47. 

Salvation-history  ( Heilsgeschichte )  is  a  concept  of  great  importance  in  Chris¬ 
tian  theology,  but  it  is  defined  and  seen  as  functioning  in  an  awkward  plurality 
of  types.  The  relation  between  salvific  action  and  history  needs  clarification, 
especially  in  view  of  existentialist  theologies.  Two  main  theses  are  discussed. 

I.  Biblical  resistance  to  the  idea  of  salvation-history  is  historically  verifiable. 
OT  research  agrees  on  distinguishing  witness  from  factual  occurrence,  although 
which  element  is  primary  is  hotly  debated  by  G.  von  Rad,  F.  Hesse,  R.  Rend- 
torff,  to  take  three  representative  positions.  In  NT  research  similar  positions  are 
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found.  The  emphasis  is  also  upon  distinguishing  typologies  of  relationships 
within  the  canon,  and  upon  the  difficulty  of  either  reconciling  the  typologies  or 
adequately  reconstructing  them.  Not  only  is  it  difficult  to  define  which  time 
periods  of  primitive  Christianity  would  be  “salvific,”  but  our  reconstruction 
of  that  historical  period  still  encompasses  great  gaps  of  knowledge.  Similar 
difficulties  face  attempts  to  synthesize  one  continuous  salvation-history  (as  by 
von  Rad)  either  historically  or  for  hermeneutic  potential. 

II.  It  is  theologically  impossible  to  recover  the  resistance  of  the  central  primi¬ 
tive  Christian  faith  to  the  idea  of  salvation-history .  Exegetical  studies  (Rom 
4;  Gal  3;  Gal  4:21-31;  2  Cor  3:6-18)  as  well  as  the  concept  of  apostolicity 
show  no  support  for  a  concept  of  salvation-history,  despite  Kasemann’s  and 
others’  treatments  of  Pauline  theology. 

The  attempt  to  conceptualize  a  history  of  salvation  never  arises  from  certainty 
of  faith  but  is  a  symptom  of  anxiety  which  takes  as  real  self-projected  protec¬ 
tive  pictures  of  history.  To  speak  of  a  God  “still”  speaking  in  history  is  ir¬ 
relevant;  to  say  that  God  speaks  “in”  history  should  never  be  misappropriated 
from  the  assertion  that  God  speaks  from  out  of  historical  eventfulness.  (A 
postscript  responds  to  an  article  by  H.  Gese  [§  15-975].) — W.G.D. 

297r.  W.  G.  Kummel,  Die  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  [cf.  NT  A  14, 
p.  253;  §  15-977r]. 

G.  Haufe,  TheolLitZeit  96  (2,  ’71)  108-111. — The  series  to  which  this 
volume  belongs  is  intended  for  a  wide  circle  of  readers  and  consequently  K 
dispenses  with  scholarly  footnotes  and  rarely  cites  authorities  for  his  position. 
Yet  his  clear  and  easy  style  enables  him  to  communicate  a  vast  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  in  a  brief  space.  Convinced  that  one  should  not  assume  the  NT  has 
a  unified  theology,  K  decided  to  set  forth  the  theology  of  its  three  principal 
witnesses — Jesus,  Paul  and  John.  One  may  be  surprised  to  find  Jesus  described 
as  a  witness,  since  the  term  seems  more  appropriate  for  the  NT  writers.  How¬ 
ever,  the  summary  of  Jesus’  theology  is  drawn  from  the  Synoptics  and  the 
resulting  picture  represents  in  large  part  a  consensus  of  present-day  scholarship. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  K  summarizes  what  is  common  to  Jesus,  Paul  and 
John,  and  his  conclusions  are  in  general  convincing.  Nevertheless  some  ques¬ 
tions  remain.  Can  the  message  of  these  three  witnesses  be  thoroughly  appraised 
apart  from  the  other  NT  witnesses?  By  considering  the  three  alone  is  there 
not  danger  of  detaching  them  from  their  historical  setting?  What  theological 
meaning  has  the  multiplicity  of  the  NT  ?  Finally,  once  the  theology  common 
to  Jesus,  Paul  and  John  has  been  discovered,  what  part  does  it  play  in  the 
theology  of  today? — J.J.C. 

298.  J.  T.  Pawlikowski,  “On  Renewing  the  Revolution  of  the  Pharisees:  A 
New  Approach  to  Theology  and  Politics,”  CrossCurr  20  (4,  ’70)  415-434. 

The  Pharisees  began  from  the  emphasis  on  moral  justice  in  the  Sinai  covenant 
and  the  prophets  and  particularized  this  emphasis  through  the  oral  Torah,  the 
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rabbinate  (a  non-cultic  leadership)  and  the  synagogue,  which  was  a  center 
of  the  community.  Jesus’  teaching  manifests  these  three  emphases,  as  he  too 
moved  away  from  cult  and  Temple  toward  a  religion  which  altered  social  struc¬ 
tures.  Later,  Pauline  Christocentric  mysticism  and  gentilization  led  the  church 
away  from  this  early  political  involvement. — A.J.S. 

299.  J.  I.  V icentini,  “Teologia  Biblica,”  Stromata  26  (3-4,  ’70)  455-462. 

Brief  notes  on  nine  recent  books  on  theological  themes  in  both  Testaments, 
with  particular  attention  to  J.  M.  Casabo,  La  teologia  moral  en  San  Juan 
(Madrid,  1970). 


Church  and  Ministry 

300.  H.  Bogacki,  “Charyzmatyczna  struktura  Kosciola  pierwotnego  (Die  char- 
ismatische  Struktur  der  Kirche  nach  dem  Neuen  Testament),”  CollTheol 
41  (2,  71)  43-52. 

A  synthesis  of  G.  Hasenhiittl,  Charisma — Ordnungspr  inzip  der  Kirche  (Frei¬ 
burg — Vienna,  1969),  pp.  101-242. 

301.  J.  Massingberd  Ford,  “The  Diakonia  of  Love,”  RevRel  30  (4,  ’71)  618- 
633. 

The  close  link  in  the  NT  between  diakonia  and  agape  ought  to  be  reflected 
in  a  humble  love  of  service  on  the  part  of  deacons  and  deaconesses,  who  are 
not  primarily  liturgical  functionaries  but  much-needed  help  for  the  old,  the  sick, 
the  destitute  and  the  afflicted. — J.W.D. 

302.  R.  A.  Gomez-Mas,  “Prophecy  in  the  Early  Church.  A  Historical  Ap¬ 
proach,”  Communio  4  (1,  ’71)  5-16. 

An  examination  of  prophetism  and  its  criteria  in  the  Didache,  of  ecstasy  in 
1  Cor  14,  and  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  prophetic  heresy  serves  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  exercise  of  prophetic  gifts  under  the  authority  and  guidance  of  the 
church  to  whom  belongs  the  testing  of  the  spirits. — S.B.M. 

303.  J.  M.  Gonzalez-Ruiz,  “L’unite  de  l’eglise  est-elle  possible?”  LumVie 
20  (103,  ’71)  103-116. 

It  is  legitimate  to  ask  whether  our  present  difficulty  in  thinking  of  and  living 
out  the  unity  of  the  church  does  not  stem  from  our  being  captives  of  perspec¬ 
tives  that  are  too  ecclesiastical.  The  unity  of  the  church  is  possible  but  solely 
along  eschatological  and  eschatologizing  lines  whereby  the  historical  churches 
recognize  that  their  convocation  is  from  God  through  Christ,  that  it  is  global, 
and  that  the  people  of  God  have  a  vocation  to  be  “the  sacrament  of  unity  of 
the  human  race.” — S.B.M. 
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304.  K.  Gouders,  “Zu  einer  Theologie  der  prophetischen  Berufung,”  BibLeb 
12  (2,  71)  79-93. 

The  theology  of  prophetic  vocation  is  developed  under  the  headings:  call 
and  commission,  prophet  and  Yahweh’s  word,  Yahweh’s  sign  and  promise  of 
assistance,  and  finally,  prophetic  service.  The  prophets  speak  in  the  name  of 
God,  and  this  is  the  only  proof  of  their  vocation  and  commission.  Their  mes¬ 
sage  is  not  to  be  examined  and  tested  by  external  criteria;  instead  they  appear 
on  the  scene  with  a  unique  consciousness  of  their  divinely  given  mission,  and 
they  ratify  their  acts  by  an  oath,  “as  the  Lord  lives.”  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prophet  is  directly  under  the  judgment  of  God,  and  his  life  would  be  a  failure, 
if  he  did  not  do  justice  to  his  vocation  and  to  his  mission. — J.J.C. 

305r.  F.  Hahn  et  al.,  The  Beginnings  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament 
[cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  246]. 

J.  D.  G.  Dunn,  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  126]. 

R.  Murray,  HeythJourn  12  (3,  ’71)  315-318. — How  could  a  book  devoted 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  church  in  the  NT  have  been  planned  without  giving 
an  equal  place  to  the  Spirit,  balancing  the  cross  and  resurrection?  “But  my 
quarrel  with  this  excellent  little  book  is  only  with  the  pretensions  of  its  title.” 

Fighting  both  the  Pentecostal  and  sacramental  views,  Dunn  rightly  sees  the 
experience  of  the  Spirit  as  the  salient  spiritual  characteristic  of  the  primitive 
church.  That  he  has  a  blind  eye  for  the  sacramental  principle  may  be  his  loss. 
— D.J.H. 

306.  D.  J.  Harrington,  “Ernst  Kasemann  on  the  Church  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment:  I,”  HeythJourn  12  (3,  ’71)  246-257. 

The  article  proposes  first  to  explore  K’s  contributions  to  our  understanding 
of  the  church  in  the  NT  and  then  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  theological 
issues  raised  by  this  reconstruction.  In  general,  K  sees  only  certain  ecclesiological 
archetypes  within  the  NT  and  understands  unity  as  an  eschatological  property. 
The  canon  is  not  the  foundation  of  church  unity  but  rather  the  source  of 
diversity  among  churches.  The  major  portion  of  Part  I  discusses  the  various 
ecclesial  groups  in  the  NT  period  according  to  K’s  writings.  [To  be  continued.] 
— D.J.H.  (Author.) 

307.  E.  Lussier,  “Petrine  Primacy,”  ChicStud  10  (1,  ’71)  55-68.  [Cf.  §  15- 
314.] 

If  one  remains  faithful  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  tradition, 
one  must  admit  that  Christ  has  promised  a  personal  divine  assistance  to  Peter 
and  his  successors.  Particularly  in  the  confession  at  Caesarea  Philippi  Peter 
appears  as  the  spokesman  and  example  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  messiah.  Jesus 
makes  him  his  representative  in  directing  the  community  and  maintaining  its 
unity  after  his  departure.  Lk  22:3 1-32  and  Jn  21:15-19  also  emphasize  Peter’s 
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primacy.  The  article  concludes  with  evaluations  of  recent  writings  on  Petrine 
primacy  in  the  light  of  the  biblical  evidence. — D.J.H. 

308.  C.  S.  Kotze,  “  ‘n  Beoordeling  van  Sendingverenigings”  [An  Evaluation 
of  Missionary  Societies],  NedGerefTeolTyd  12  (2,  ’71)  91-99. 

Analysis  of  NT  texts  indicates  that  the  church  cannot  be  identified  with  the 
kingdom  of  God,  in  either  an  intensive  or  an  extensive  sense.  Being  called  to 
witness  to  this  kingdom,  it  is  in  fact  a  missionary  society.  The  existence  of 
missionary  societies  inside  or  outside  the  church  is  the  result  of  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  can  be  traced  to  an  inadequate  understanding  of  the  church 
by  the  missionary  society  or  by  the  church  itself. — B.C.L. 

309.  H.  Kung,  “L’figlise  selon  1’fLvangile.  Reponse  a  Yves  Congar,”  RevSci 
PhilTheol  55  (2,  71)  193-230. 

Congar  in  two  recent  articles  \RevSciPhilTheol  53  (’69)  693-706;  54  (70) 
601-618]  written  apropos  of  my  books  The  Church  (1967)  and  Infallible?  An 
Inquiry  (1971)  has  voiced  objections  of  both  a  biblical  and  a  methodological 
nature.  He  asserts  that  I  practice  a  sort  of  Protestant  biblicism  and  that  I  am 
selective  in  the  use  of  Scripture  especially  to  the  neglect  of  Acts  and  the 
Pastorals.  This  criticism  seems  inaccurate  and  unwarranted.  My  predilection 
for  authentic  Pauline  material  is  simply  based  on  the  historical  fact  that,  since 
according  to  most  exegetes  Acts  should  be  dated  after  A.D.  80  and  the  Pas¬ 
torals  ca.  A.D.  100,  they  represent  a  new  stage  of  theological  reflection  in 
dependence  on  earlier  structures.  The  original  Pauline  material  has  been  do¬ 
mesticated  in  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiology  and  rendered  inoffensive  and  bereft 
of  its  originally  explosive  theological  force  by  insertion  into  a  dogmatically 
and  juridically  consolidated  hierarchical  system.  Paul  was  convinced  that  nothing 
essential  was  lacking  to  the  church  in  Corinth  (1  Cor  1:5)  despite  its  charis¬ 
matic  structures.  Ecclesiology  more  often  neglects  the  Synoptic  presentation 
of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  which  remains  the  permanent  basis  for  our  vision  of 
the  church  rather  than  Acts  or  even  Paul. — M.A.F. 

310r.  R.  J.  McKelvey,  The  Nezv  Temple  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  408;  §  15-655r]. 

F.  Sen,  RevQum  7  (3,  70)  449-460. — Extensive  summary  of  the  book  with 
special  attention  to  its  use  of  Qumran  evidence  for  the  idea  of  the  community 
as  a  spiritual  temple.  Along  with  B.  Gartner’s  The  Temple  and  the  Community 
in  Qumran  and  the  New  Testament  (1965),  this  is  an  important  survey  of  the 
theme.— G.W.M. 

311.  K.  O’Mahoney,  “Apostolic  Succession,”  AfricEcclRev  13  (1,  71)  45-52. 

Apostolic  succession  has  two  dimensions:  the  church  as  a  whole  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  office.  Both  are  grounded  in  Pentecost  as  the  fundamental  biblical 
datum,  the  enabling  of  the  community  of  the  faithful  whose  faith  must  be  the 
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source  of  all  doctrine  authentically  (and  hence  authoritatively)  proposed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  succession. — J.W.D. 

312.  R.  Pesch,  “The  New  Testament  Foundations  of  a  Democratic  Form  of 
Life  in  the  Church,”  Concilium  63  (’71)  48-59. 

If  democracy  is  understood  as  a  form  of  life  rather  than  a  form  of  rule  or 
power,  then  it  is  correct  to  speak  of  a  democratic  concept  of  the  church  in  the 
NT.  This  concept  rests  on  the  NT  teaching  about  freedom  which  states  that 
the  Christian  is  not  at  the  disposal  of  all  the  powers  of  this  world.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  belief  in  the  equality  of  all  brothers  (e.g.  Gal  3:26-29)  should  exclude  any 
kind  of  paternalism  leading  to  positions  of  power  or  fostering  immature  de¬ 
pendence.  Because  of  the  centrality  of  service  within  the  community  perhaps 
one  might  speak  of  the  church  as  “diaconally  democratic.”  Any  service  per¬ 
formed  to  build  up  the  community  will  always  be  official  service.  At  the  same 
time  service  in  the  church  has  to  be  recognized  as  authoritative  and  this  au¬ 
thority  is  characterized  as  an  authority  of  brotherly  love  and  care. — M.A.F. 

313.  R.  Pesch,  “The  Position  and  Significance  of  Peter  in  the  Church  of  the 
New  Testament.  A  Survey  of  Current  Research,”  Concilium  64  (71)  21- 
35. 

The  position  and  importance  of  Peter  in  the  NT  church  remain  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  converging  and  diverging  views  which  cut  across  confessional  lines. 
Despite  exegetes’  appeals  to  strict  rules  of  objective  interpretation,  there  still 
exist  confessional  prejudices.  Methodological  procedures  are  needed  to  isolate 
accurately  the  various  geographical  and  temporal  factors  in  the  NT  evaluation 
of  Peter’s  function  in  the  community.  A  growing  consensus  among  exegetes 
states  that  (1)  the  Twelve  constituted  a  distinct  body  even  before  Easter;  (2) 
the  honorific  name  Cephas  was  not  conferred  by  Jesus  himself;  (3)  Peter  was 
vested  with  the  leadership  at  Jerusalem;  (4)  G.  Bornkamm’s  hypothesis  for 
the  place  of  origin  for  Mt  16:17-19  (Antioch)  is  the  most  convincing  explana¬ 
tion,  and  the  power  ascribed  to  Peter  here  can  be  understood  only  as  a  uni¬ 
versal  expansion  (extending  it  to  Hellenistic  Christianity)  of  the  Jerusalem 
position  over  Jewish  Christians;  (5)  so  far  as  the  Syro-Phoenician  church  was 
concerned  there  was  no  successor  to  the  “Petrine  office”;  (6)  in  later  NT 
times,  in  the  church  of  Matthew,  Peter  is  presented  as  the  guarantor  of  ortho¬ 
doxy  in  a  way  comparable  to  that  in  which  Paul  is  regarded  in  the  Pastorals. 
There  follows  a  list  of  specific  questions  about  “offices”  and  “succession”  which 
must  be  addressed  to  avoid  the  maze  of  methodological  prior  assumptions. — 
M.A.F. 

314.  P.  Stuhlmacher,  “Evangelium — Apostolat — Gemeinde,”  KerDog  17  (1, 
71)  28-45. 

The  power  granted  to  the  apostles  was  apparently  handed  on  at  first  not 
to  personal  successors  but  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  But  modifications  arose 
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early.  Jerusalem  very  early  followed  the  synagogal  pattern  of  a  presbytery  or 
group  of  elders  exercising  even  doctrinal  authority.  The  Pauline  communities 
adapted  the  democratic  (e.g.  all  char  isms  are  equal  because  from  the  same 
Spirit)  social-political  structures  of  the  Greek  city-states.  The  gospel  was 
supreme,  but  it  was  the  community  which  Paul  addressed  as  the  decision-making 
body.  But  by  A.D.  100  even  the  Pauline  communities  had  become  hierarchically 
organized  and  had  adopted  ordination,  after  the  Jewish  model,  for  all  their  es¬ 
sential  offices. 

Thus,  the  basic  apostolic  relationship  between  gospel  and  community,  above 
all  in  its  Pauline  form,  never  actually  prevailed.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  Pauline  ideas  of  community  and  of  justification  are  too  demand¬ 
ing  for  the  normal  Christian.  But  if  so,  we  must  not  only  accept  as  necessary 
our  institutional  church,  we  must  also  admit  honestly  that  this  modified  Paulin- 
ism  cannot  support  Paul’s  theology  of  justification.  But  an  even  more  basic 
question  must  be  faced.  Can  the  church  even  afford  to  remain  a  confessionally 
oriented  institutional  church?  For  such  a  church  conforms  neither  to  present 
social-political  conditions  nor  to  the  Pauline  ideal  it  professes  to  follow. — R.J.D. 

315.  W.  Trilling,  “Vollmacht  und  Dienst.  Zur  Diskussion  um  das  kirchliche 
Amt,”  StimmZeit  187  (5,  71)  297-308. 

The  subject  is  treated  under  three  headings:  community  and  office,  authority 
and  service,  practical  considerations.  It  seems  better  to  speak  of  services  rather 
than  offices.  If  today  a  person  speaks  of  office  in  the  church,  he  means  especially 
that  of  directing  and  ruling  others.  This  direction  should  be  exercised  in  the 
Lord,  i.e.  with  the  sacrificial  care  and  love  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Between 
authority  and  service  there  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  tension,  and  to  offset 
this  difficulty  authority  should  be  exercised  as  a  service.  All  the  members  of  the 
church  share  in  Jesus’  self-sacrifice  for  men  and  in  the  authority  of  the  Lord. 
All  are  sent  to  serve  and  to  bear  witness  to  the  claim  of  God’s  lordship  which 
he  sealed  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Among  the  practical  suggestions  are 
that  authority  should  be  recognized  as  service  and  service  as  witness  of  the 
faith  that  conquers  the  world,  that  those  in  authority  should  strive  to  rule  in 
a  collegial  manner  and  see  that  the  people  become  more  active  and  better  in¬ 
formed. — J.J.C. 


Sacraments 

316.  E.  Berbuir,  “Die  Eucharistie  nach  dem  Zeugnis  des  Neuen  Testamentes,” 
WissWeis  33  (2-3,  ’70)  81-97. 

Recent  revival  of  subjective  liturgical  criteria  impels  a  re-examination  of  NT 
evidence  concerning  the  Eucharist.  The  language  of  all  four  narratives  of  in¬ 
stitution  is  realistic,  not  symbolic  or  metaphoric;  no  translation  problem  is 
involved.  Thus  later  doctrinal  development  follows  the  direction  of  the  most 
primitive  teaching. 
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Eucharist  is  more  than  subjective  remembrance  of  Jesus  by  the  faithful.  It 
is  renewal  of  the  Last  Supper  as  personal  contact  with  the  risen,  expected  Lord 
and  as  earnest  of  the  New  Covenant  instituted  by  his  death  and  resurrection. 
The  Eucharist  must  be  truly  sacral  ( sakral )  ;  ceremonial  ( feierlich )  considera¬ 
tions  are  subjective  and  misleading.  [To  be  continued.] — J.W.D. 

317.  G.  W.  Bromiley,  “Six  Certainties  About  the  Lord’s  Supper,”  ChristToday 
15  (21,  71)  953-956. 

The  Supper  is  certainly  (1)  instituted  by  Our  Lord,  (2)  in  a  Passover 
setting,  (3)  commemorative  of  Christ’s  saving  act,  (4)  essentially  the  taking 
of  food,  (5)  an  expression  of  fellowship  and  (6)  a  pointer  toward  the  second 
coming. — S.E.S. 

318.  F.-X.  Durrwell,  “Eucharist  and  Parousia.  The  Fundamental  Basis  of  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Real  Presence,”  LumVit  26  (2,  71)  273-315. 

The  principle  of  intelligibility  of  the  Eucharistic  mystery  resides  in  what 
constitutes  it:  the  paschal  Christ  coming  into  his  earthly  church.  This  paschal 
mystery  is  identical  to  the  parousia  in  that  the  former  is  salvific  not  only  in 
Christ  but  for  the  world.  By  his  coming,  Christ,  who  finalizes  all  creation, 
finalizes  the  bread  and  wine  so  that  they  exist  in  a  unique  way  in  the  glorified 
Christ.  Speculative  theology  has  the  task  of  defining  the  relationship  between 
earthly  reality  and  eschatology.  An  illustration  for  it  can  be  found  in  an  an¬ 
thropological  line  of  thought:  the  understanding  of  symbol  as  revelation  of  an 
inner  reality. — E.J.K. 

319.  S.  Freyne,  “The  Gateway  to  Salvation,”  Way  10  (4,  70  )  288-297. 

Faith  and  baptism  are  necessary  for  salvation.  Baptism  is  a  historical  moment 
within  the  context  of  faith,  where  a  believer  must  involve  himself.  Consequently, 
in  infant  baptism  the  family  and  ecclesial  community  share  their  faith  with  a 
new  member. — A .J.S. 

320.  D.  Serra,  “The  Eschatological  Role  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,” 
DunRev  11  (2,  71)  185-202. 

The  Eucharistic  epikleses  probably  evolved  from  the  theme  of  the  abiding 
presence  of  the  risen  Lord  and  from  the  hope  for  his  return  (cf.  Maranatha  1 
Cor  16:22).  In  these  prayers  two  developments  can  be  observed.  First,  the 
petition  for  God’s  salvific  presence  gradually  becomes  less  oriented  to  the  future 
and  more  to  the  present.  Second,  God’s  salvific  presence  is  seen  first  as  that 
of  the  Logos,  then  as  the  Logos  and  the  Spirit,  then  as  the  Logos  manifested 
by  the  Spirit,  and  finally  as  the  Logos  made  present  by  the  Spirit’s  descent  and 
operation.  In  brief,  the  Eucharist,  which  in  the  beginning  is  represented  as  the 
operation  of  Christ,  gradually  becomes  that  of  the  Spirit  in  its  final  post-Nicene 
synthesis. — J.J.C. 
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321.  S.  Tugwell,  “He  will  Baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Spirit,”  NewBlackfr  52 
(613,  71)  268-273. 

A  summary  of  NT  teaching  on  baptism,  in  the  context  of  a  continuing  series 
of  articles  contrasting  Catholicism  and  Pentecostalism.  The  NT  holds  together, 
in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  what  Pentecostals  separate  into  the  merely  human 
act  of  “water  baptism”  and  the  completely  divine  “Spirit  baptism.” — J.W.D. 

322.  S.  Tugwell,  “The  Manifestation  of  Baptism,”  NewBlackfr  52  (614,  ’71) 
324-330.  [Cf.  preceding  abstract.] 

Various  ways  (culled  from  the  NT,  the  Fathers  and  later  theologians)  of 
coping  with  and  coming  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  baptism  are  explored. 
— S.E.S. 

323.  S.  Tugwell,  “Prophecy  and  the  Gift  of  Tongues,”  NewBlackfr  52  (615, 
71)  367-373.  [Cf.  preceding  abstract.] 

All  prophecy  is  the  proclamation  of  what  God  has  done  in  Christ.  In  metanoia 
Jesus’  exaltation  is  made  manifest  and  the  one  who  experiences  this  can  truly 
praise  God  in  tongues.  The  gift  of  tongues  is  older  than  Pentecostalism ;  it  is 
neither  ecstatic  nor  mediumistic;  it  is  learned  by  doing. — S.E.S. 

324.  A.  Verheul,  “Les  structures  fondamentales  de  l’Eucharistie,”  Questions 
Liturgiques  52  (1,  ’71)  3-21. 

What  are  the  fundamental  structures  of  Eucharistic  celebration  and  how  are 
the  other  elements  in  the  celebration  related  to  them?  Closely  allied  with  this 
is  the  question  of  what  exactly  was  intended  by  the  Lord  in  his  command  to 
do  this  “in  memory  of  me.”  To  answer  these  questions  we  must  consider  what 
the  Lord  did  at  the  Last  Supper,  the  Jewish  liturgical  background,  and  the 
meaning  attached  to  the  Lord’s  action  by  the  NT  writers.  It  is  in  obedience 
to  the  Lord’s  words  of  institution  that  we  renew  the  rite  of  the  supper,  a 
symbolic-prophetic  action  transformed  into  a  commemorative  symbolic  one.  Thus, 
blessing  and  communion  constitute  the  fundamental  structure  of  the  Eucharistic 
celebration  and  it  is  this  structure  which  must  be  clearly  expressed  in  every 
enactment.  Now  the  liturgy  of  the  word  is  tied  to  this  fundamental  structure 
by  links  which,  in  the  Bible,  bind  the  word  to  the  Eucharist. — S.B.M. 

Various  Themes 

325.  J.  Alfaro,  “La  gracia  de  Cristo  y  del  Cristiano  en  el  Nuevo  Testamento,” 
Gregorianum  52  (1,  ’71)  27-64. 

The  fundamental,  unifying  theme  of  the  NT  is  constituted  by  the  definitive 
accomplishment  and  revelation  of  the  salvific  act  of  God  in  Christ,  and  by  the 
call  of  man  to  salvation  in  his  free  decision  before  Christ  and  in  Christ  in  the 
presence  of  the  salvific  love  of  God.  The  article  sketches  the  stages  and  princi¬ 
pal  features  of  the  development  of  this  theme  in  the  NT:  in  Christ’s  message, 
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in  the  faith  of  the  primitive  church,  in  Pauline  and  Lukan  theology,  in  Heb 
and  in  the  writings  of  John. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  NT  concept  of  the  grace  of  Christ  (relation 
of  Christ  to  God,  unity  and  salvific  significance  of  the  incarnation,  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God,  revelatory  function  of  Christ,  sending  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  the  glorified  Christ)  is  emphasized.  The  grace  of  a  Christian,  as 
participation  in  the  grace  of  Christ,  i.e.  as  communion  of  life  with  God  through 
Christ  in  the  Spirit,  is  also  stressed.  This  is  the  essence  of  grace  according  to  the 
NT.  The  Christie  and  Trinitarian  dimensions  pertain  to  the  very  nucleus  of 
grace.  Any  theology  which  does  not  present  in  this  manner  the  essence  of  grace 
is  certainly  outside  revealed  data.  [From  the  author’s  summary.] 

326.  L.-M.  Alonso  Schokel,  “La  Redemption  oeuvre  de  solidarite,”  Nouv 
RevTheol  93  (5,  71)  449-472. 

Is  Christ  a  redeemer  because  he  redeemed  us?  Or  did  he  redeem  us  because 
he  is  a  redeemer?  Dogmatic  theology  opts  for  the  first,  seeing  in  the  title  “re¬ 
deemer”  a  specific  determination  of  the  generic  term  “savior.”  OT  theology 
opts  for  the  second  because  the  biblical  data  require  it.  But  is  the  distinction 
really  necessary?  Are  the  two  approaches  mutually  exclusive?  We  start  by 
supposing  them  so  and  conclude  by  seeing  whether  and  how  the  dogmatic 
theologian  can  show  them  to  be  complementary. 

In  the  OT  the  term  “redeemer,”  predicated  of  God,  is  one  of  the  symbols 
that  point  to  his  mystery;  and,  like  “covenant,”  it  is  a  term  borrowed  from 
human  institutions.  An  analysis  of  the  principal  OT  texts  shows  the  object  of 
redemption  can  be  either  property  (lands  or  slaves)  or  human  life,  while  the 
redeemer  is  such  not  because  he  redeems  but  vice  versa.  Hence,  redemption 
implies  above  all  solidarity;  and  the  theologians  of  the  OT  take  the  institution 
of  go’el  as  a  symbol  expressing  the  relation  between  the  Lord  and  his  people. 

These  OT  data  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  risen  Christ  in  order  to  be 
employed  in  our  theological  treatises.  Following  the  NT  itself,  the  theologian 
must  insist  on  the  role  of  the  Father  as  the  protagonist  of  the  redemption.  The 
NT  presents  Christ  as  the  one  who  accomplishes  the  work  of  redemption  even 
though  it  does  not  attribute  the  title  of  redeemer  to  him.  It  is  here  that  the 
aspect  of  solidarity  needs  to  be  stressed  even  more.  Then  if  the  dogmatic 
theologian  wishes  to  incorporate  the  OT  symbol  into  his  synthesis  he  can  elab¬ 
orate  its  implications  as  a  redemption  of  property  (the  church,  as  people  of  God, 
is  God’s  property),  as  a  redemption  of  slaves  (man’s  belonging  to  the  family  of 
God),  and  as  blood  vengeance  (the  Father  as  go’ el  hciddam  not  of  the  presumed 
assassins  of  his  son  but  of  death  itself). — S.B.M. 

327.  J.  Blank,  “Abbau  kultischer  Sexualtabus  und  iiberholter  Machtstruk- 
turen,”  DiakSeel  2  (2,  ’71)  105-109. 

The  biblical  data,  elaborated  in  a  previous  article  [§  15-986],  are  brought 
into  confrontation  with  the  modern  cultural  situation  in  order  to  find  the  con¬ 
temporary  role  of  charismatic  celibacy. — S.E.S. 
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328.  L.  Boff,  “O  Sentido  Antropologico  da  Morte  e  da  Ressurreiqao,”  Revist 
EclBras  31  (122,  71)  306-332. 

These  theologically  speculative  reflections  have  their  point  of  departure  in  the 
fundamental  tenet  of  the  faith  that  man  is  destined  to  the  resurrection  by  sharing 
the  eternal  life  of  God.  This,  however,  raises  problems  of  an  anthropological 
order:  Do  we  rise  because  we  are  immortal  or  are  we  immortal  because  we  rise? 
Reviewing  the  classical  solution  of  Catholic  theology  and  examining  “death  ’ 
both  in  Platonic  and  in  Semitic  thought,  we  can  see  how  Christ’s  experience  of 
the  resurrection  opens  up  new  horizons  for  anthropology.  Paul  called  the  risen 
man  a  spiritual  body ;  we  would  call  him  homo  relevatus  and,  because  he  shares 
in  the  cosmic  ubiquity  of  God  and  of  Christ,  a  homo  cosmicus. — S.B.M. 

329.  N.  Brox,  “Hinnahme  des  Bestehenden.  Zur  ‘Staatstheologie’  des  Neuen 
Testaments,”  BibKirch  26  (2,  ’71)  47-50. 

The  NT  does  not  present  a  systematic  theology  of  the  state.  Rather,  study  of 
major  texts  such  as  Rom  13:1-7;  1  Pet  2:13-17;  Apoc  13  and  2  Thes  2:3-12 
indicates  that  the  attitudes  of  the  early  Christians  were  determined  very  much 
by  the  particular  political  situations  they  experienced. — D.J.H. 

330.  J.  Carmignac,  “Les  Dangers  de  l’Eschatologie,”  NTStud  17  (4,  ’71) 
365-390. 

The  term  “eschatology”  was  first  used  by  G.  Bretschneider  in  1804  and  became 
common  toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  Hebrew 
expression  }hryt  hymym  which  really  means  “in  the  future”  or  “after  this 
moment”  rather  than  “the  end  of  the  world.”  The  term  has  been  further  ob¬ 
scured  by  those  who  would  impose  it  on  the  Qumran  writings  or  confuse  it  with 
mysticism,  messianism,  apocalyptic  or  Christianity  in  general.  If  the  term  is 
used,  the  author  must  either  explain  his  personal  definition  or  specify  that  it 
refers  to  the  last  things  (of  the  individual  and  the  world)  or  the  dynamic  of  the 
economy  of  salvation.  However,  so  imprecise  has  been  its  usage  that  it  would 
be  better  to  ban  the  word  altogether.  Moreover,  the  term  is  a  dangerous  one, 
because  it  arbitrarily  gathers  under  one  heading  seven  distinct  events  and  con¬ 
cepts  and  because  it  tends  to  replace  the  more  accurate  and  biblical  concept  of 
the  reign  and  kingdom  of  God.  Since  the  kingdom  has  the  notion  of  duration 
while  eschatology  does  not,  this  substitution  has  had  unfortunate  consequences 
for  NT  study. — D.J.H. 

331.  C.  M.  Cherian,  “The  Word  of  God  and  Creation,”  Jeevadhara  1  (2,  ’71) 
124-139. 

A  discussion  of  the  theme  in  the  light  of  both  OT  and  NT. 

332.  R.  G.  Crawford,  “Justification,”  BibTheol  21  (2,  ’71)  32-36. 

In  biblical  usage  “righteousness”  refers  both  to  the  divine  nature  itself  (as  in 
Rom  3:5)  and  to  a  divine  status  conferred  upon  men  (e.g.  Rom  1:17).  The 
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latter  is  justification,  an  unmerited  transformation  in  potential  effected  wholly 
by  God,  which  issues  in  growth  toward  sanctification.  It  is  the  dual  work  of 
faith  to  establish  the  transformation  and  to  facilitate  the  growth  en  Christ  g. — 
J.W.D. 

333.  T.  F.  Glasson,  “The  Second  Advent’ — 25  Years  Later,”  ExpTimes  82 
(10,  71)  307-309. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  appearance  of  The  Second  Advent:  the  Origin  of 
the  Nezv  Testament  Doctrine,  it  is  still  necessary  to  challenge  the  common  as¬ 
sumption  that  there  was  a  Jewish  doctrine  of  parousia  in  pre-Christian  times. 
Consequently,  we  need  very  clear  evidence  to  convince  us  that  Jesus  taught  the 
doctrine.  J.  A.  T.  Robinson  ( Jesus  and  His  Coming)  rightly  maintains  that 
Jesus’  doctrine  of  his  coming  referred  to  “visitation”  and  “vindication”  rather 
than  to  parousia.  Robinson’s  suggestion  that  in  the  upper  room  discourse  we 
may  have  a  foundation  for  the  promise  of  Jesus’  coming  is  acceptable  too.  To 
account  for  the  presence  of  the  doctrine  in  the  NT,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
the  Christians  took  over  the  OT  doctrine  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  making 
the  single  adjustment  that  the  Lord  was  the  Lord  Jesus. — S.B.M. 

334.  J.  A.  Grassi,  “Women’s  Liberation:  The  New  Testament  Perspective,” 
LivLight  8  (2,  71)  22-34. 

An  examination  of  woman  in  the  OT,  in  Palestinian  Judaism  and  in  the  NT 
itself  should  impel  us  to  increased  efforts  (1)  to  remove  from  the  church’s 
customs,  practices  and  discipline  all  that  has  origin  in  a  time-bound  culture  or 
theology,  (2)  to  discretion  and  care  in  the  use  of  biblical  images,  and  (3)  to 
a  change  of  evil  structures  and  institutions  here  and  now. — S.B.M. 

335.  K.  Haacker,  “Ehescheidung  und  Wiederverheiratung  im  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ment,”  TheolQuart  151  (1,  71)  28-38. 

The  question  of  divorce  is  broached  five  times  in  the  NT:  Mt  5:32  and  Lk 
16:18  (Q)  ;  Mk  10:2-12  and  Mt  19:3-9;  1  Cor  7:10-16.  Jesus  stressed  the  fact 
that  marriage  was  unconditionally  and  irrevocably  valid  since  death  alone  could 
affect  marital  fidelity.  His  opposition  to  divorce  was  based  on  the  conviction  that 
creation  itself  had  imposed  a  basic  imperative  for  permanence.  Divorce  for 
Jesus  was  equated  with  adultery.  The  Matthean  porneia  clause  tempers  the 
prohibition.  The  explanation  of  Mt  5:32  (19:9)  proposed  by  J.  Bonsirven  and 
H.  Baltensweiler  (that  the  reference  is  to  a  marriage  contracted  with  a  relative) 
is  unconvincing.  More  likely  porneia  refers  to  an  action  which  breaks  the  marital 
bond.  The  clause  is  not  meant  to  be  a  lightening  of  responsibility,  but  stresses 
rather  a  conflict  of  duties.  In  conclusion  various  interpretations  of  the  references 
in  1  Tim  3:2,  12;  5:9  and  Tit  1:6  are  listed. — M.A.F. 

336.  K.  Kertelge,  “Neutestamentliche  Ethik.  Ein  Literaturbericht,”  BibLeb 
12  (2,  71)  126-140. 

Recently  scholars  have  been  much  concerned  with  the  problem  of  whether 
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there  is  a  specifically  NT  ethic  and,  if  so,  what  it  is.  The  publications  of  the  last 
decade  on  this  subject  are  here  described  and  appraised. — J.J.C. 

337.  M.-F.  Lacan,  “Un  contrat  nouveau,”  Christus  18  (71,  ’71)  369-381. 

Christian  “assurance”  ( parresia )  must  not  be  taken  as  “security”  in  the  usual 
sense;  the  temptation  of  Christ  is  preachment  against  just  such  misunderstanding. 
What  is  assured  is  our  position  before  God,  as  1  Jn  makes  clear.  Parresia  charac¬ 
terizes  Jesus’  baffling  revelation  in  Mk  8:31-32,  where  Peter’s  merely  natural 
understanding  is  rebuked.  Jn,  Paul,  Acts  and  Heb  manifest  the  same  concept, 
wherein  the  Christian  is  “guaranteed”  the  fullness  of  human  risks — nothing  less 
than  the  lot  of  his  Lord. — J.W.D. 

338.  H.  Lepargneur,  “A  Protelaqao  da  Parusia,  no  Inicio  da  Secularizaqao  do 
Cristianismo,”  RevistEclBras  31  (121,  ’71)  3-46. 

The  first  and  most  urgent  problem  of  the  primitive  community  was  that  of 
eschatology  and  the  expectation  of  the  parousia  was  one  of  its  principal  concerns. 
Modern  exegetes  have  studied  the  rise  of  the  problem  in  Mk.  There  the  immi¬ 
nence  of  the  parousia  in  texts  like  9:1  and  13:30  has  to  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  Markan  apocalypse  (chap.  13),  which  fur¬ 
nishes  some  indications  of  the  author’s  awareness  of  the  complications  attendant 
upon  the  delay  of  the  parousia.  The  study  of  Luke’s  pastoral  and  eschatological 
outlook  has,  moreover,  underscored  the  dual  current  of  the  author’s  thought  on 
the  imminence  and  the  delay  of  the  parousia.  But,  from  Matthew’s  portrait  of 
Jesus’  own  expectations  (Mt  10:23),  through  the  various  stages  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Paul’s  thought  on  the  subject  and  the  interiorization  and  the  adaptation 
of  eschatological  concepts  in  the  Johannine  writings,  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
idea  of  an  imminent  parousia  in  2  Pet  3:12,  the  impossibility  of  formulating  a 
wholly  satisfactory  synthesis  of  the  NT  doctrine  has  become  increasingly  clear 
to  modern  exegetes.  Nevertheless,  the  practical  implications  of  an  eschatological 
theology  for  the  Christian  community  today  have  become  more  urgent  as  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  life  of  the  church  in  history  deepens. — S.B.M. 

339.  J.  L.  McKenzie,  “The  Meaning  of  Salvation,”  Way  10  (4,  ’70)  279-287. 

OT  ideas  of  salvation  moved  from  freedom  from  conquest  and  poverty  to 
something  not  achieved  by  human  means.  NT  salvation  is  summed  up  in  Jesus 
and  the  overcoming  of  man’s  personal  sinfulness.  Man  is  saved  by  being  changed. 
— A.J.S. 

340.  J.  Moltmann,  “Resurrezione  come  speranza,”  Testimonianze  13  (130, 
’70)  890-908. 

An  Italian  version  of  an  article  published  in  HarvTheolRev  61  (2  ’68) 
[§  13-380]. 
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341.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  “The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Scriptures,”  ChurchQuart  3  (4, 
71)  279-287. 

While  God’s  spirit  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  introduction  of  life  into 
what  is  already  made,  it  more  often  describes  God’s  mighty  action  among  human 
beings.  In  the  NT  “holy”  is  attached  to  the  term,  and  the  phrase  is  usually 
employed  to  describe  various  aspects  of  Christian  experience.  The  spiritual  man 
for  Paul  is  transformed  by  God’s  Spirit  into  the  capacity  for  an  eternal  quality 
of  life  with  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  also  seen  as  a  pledge  or  anticipation  of  what 
God  will  ultimately  achieve  in  his  people.  The  charisms  are  the  special  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  Spirit.  The  teaching  and  revealing  work  of  the  Spirit  is  done 
through  persons  and  in  the  context  of  the  Christian  community.  Jn  14 — 16  tends 
to  identify  Christ  and  the  Spirit  in  terms  of  function  while  Paul  is  clearly  feeling 
his  way  toward  formulations  which  distinguish  the  two.  Through  the  Spirit  the 
Christian  can  say  “Abba” — a  term  which  sums  up  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit.— D.J.H. 

342.  J.  D.  Pentecost,  “The  Purpose  of  the  Law,”  BiblSac  128  (3,  71)  227-233. 

Ten  reasons  for  the  giving  of  the  Law  are  culled  from  the  OT  and  NT.  The 
revelatory  aspects  of  the  Law  have  remained ;  the  regulatory  aspects  were 
superseded  by  Christ. — A.J.S. 

343.  E.  Pironio,  “La  liberation,  theme  biblique  et  pascal,”  Communion  25  (1, 
71)  28-51. 

The  theme  of  liberation,  especially  as  discussed  at  the  Medellin  conference  on 
the  Latin  American  situation,  must  not  be  taken  as  exhausting  the  fullness  of 
biblical  theology.  Three  convergent  perspectives  illuminate  the  scriptural  doc¬ 
trine:  (1)  the  culmination  of  the  history  of  salvation  in  the  paschal  mystery  of 
Christ  the  lord  of  the  universe,  (2)  the  Spirit’s  creation  of  the  new  man,  and 
(3)  the  Christian  hope.  The  church’s  message  of  liberation  is  fundamentally  the 
proclamation  of  an  inner,  spiritual  peace  whose  ground  is  the  paschal  mystery. 
— J.W.D. 

344r.  P.  Richardson,  Israel  in  the  Apostolic  Church  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  254; 

§  15-670r]. 

C.  H.  H.  Scobie,  StudRelSciRel  1  (1,  71)  65-67. — Summary.  R  fails  to  treat 
primitive  Christianity  and  hence  he  has  no  comment  on  the  problem  of  Stephen 
and  the  Hellenists.  The  term  “Israel”  may  be  lacking  in  texts  earlier  than  Justin 
but  the  idea  is  surely  present  under  other  titles. — J.W.D. 

345r.  H.  Thyen,  Studien  zur  Sundervergebung  im  Neuen  Testament  [cf. 
NTA  15,  p.  356]. 

Q.  Quesnell,  CathBibQuart  33  (3,  71)  467-468.— Summary  and  apprecia¬ 
tion.  In  his  careful  reworking  of  Rom  6  the  author  proves  his  historical  point 
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(that  that  chapter  describes  an  in-between  stage  in  which  baptism  manifested 
the  faith,  gave  occasion  to  express  one’s  conversion,  but  was  not  yet  seen  as  doing 
anything  in  itself).  The  analyses  of  texts  are  careful  and  exact;  the  dialogue  with 
the  best  authors  is  continued  and  full.  T’s  alertness  to  theological  implications,  his 
methodology  and  his  literary  insights  are  all  admirable. — S.E.S. 

346.  M.  F.  Unger,  “Divine  Healing,”  BiblSac  128  (3,  71)  234-244. 

Passages  concerned  with  healing  by  faith  and  prayer  (e.g.  Jas  5:14-16)  must 
be  interpreted  carefully  with  close  attention  to  God’s  will  for  a  person  and  with 
care  to  avoid  fanaticism. — A.J.S. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Early  Church 

347.  B.  Bagatti,  “Religiosita  popolare  dei  giudeo-cristiani,”  SacDoc  16  (61, 
71)  33-49. 

From  its  inception,  the  gospel  movement  had  a  popular  character:  oral  rather 
than  written  word,  ordinary  people  rather  than  learned  teachers,  occasional 
sermons  rather  than  systematized  transmission  of  the  message.  Thus,  in  order  to 
understand  this  primitive  popular  character  of  the  community,  we  must  abstract 
from  all  that  followed  upon  the  encounter  with  Greek  culture.  In  the  arduous  task 
of  investigating  the  available  sources  (Jewish  habdalah,  places  of  worship,  litur¬ 
gical  books,  burial  sites)  we  must  try  to  discover  what  they  sought  to  say  rather 
than  how  they  said  it. — S.B.M. 

348.  G.  Bourgeault,  “La  specificite  de  la  morale  chretienne  selon  les  Peres 
des  deux  premiers  siecles,”  SciEsp  23  (2,  71)  137-152. 

The  Decalogue,  according  to  the  Fathers  of  the  first  two  centuries,  contains 
the  natural  law  because  none  of  its  requirements  are  limited  to  any  one  nation, 
and  moreover  it  suffices  to  condemn  the  polytheism  and  immorality  of  the 
pagans.  These  writers  noted  a  progression  in  revelation  from  the  natural  law 
to  the  Ten  Commandments  to  the  law  of  Christ.  They  linked  the  Decalogue  to 
creation  and  to  redemption,  for  in  it  the  Creator  proclaims  his  rights  over  the 
men  he  has  created,  and  in  it  Christ  proclaims  he  has  the  right  to  command  those 
whom  he  has  saved.  By  thus  introducing  the  salvific  act  of  Christ  instead  of 
Yahweh’s  action  in  the  Exodus  the  Fathers  have  laid  a  new  foundation  for  the 
morality  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  In  a  word,  Christ  repeats  all  the  demands 
of  OT  Decalogue  but  in  addition  he  demands  interior  conformity  to  the  divine 
will  and  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  makes  this  conformity  possible. — J.J.C. 

349.  S.  Brock,  “A  Fragment  of  the  ACTA  PILATI  in  Christian  Palestinian 
Aramaic,”  JournTheolStud  22  (1,  71)  157-158. 

The  two  fragments  printed  by  F.  Schulthess  in  his  Christlich-Paldstinische 
Fragment e  aus  der  Omajjaden-Moschee  zu  Damaskus  (Berlin,  1905),  pp.  134- 
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136,  come  from  the  Acta  Pilati.  The  Christian  Palestinian  •  Aramaic  text  is 
definitely  translated  directly  from  the  Greek,  and  not  by  way  of  Syriac. — D .J.H. 

350.  J.  Campos,  “La  version  latina  de  la  Didache,”  CiudDios  184  (1,  71) 
110-114. 

The  Latin  version  of  the  Didache  discovered  in  Munich  (MS  6264)  by  J. 
Schlecht  and  published  by  him  in  1900  dates  back  to  the  11th  century.  The 
version  itself,  on  the  basis  of  the  vocabulary  peculiarities  of  its  author  and  his 
good  knowledge  of  biblical  Greek,  can  be  assigned  to  the  latter  half  of  the  5th 
century. — S.B.M. 

351.  G.  Fau,  “Le  probleme-cle  des  origines  chretiennes,”  CahCercErnRen  18 
(71,  71)  9-20. 

The  major  problem  connected  with  Christian  origins  consists  in  explaining  how 
elements  from  the  Hellenistic  mystery  religions  could  be  fused  with  doctrines 
taken  over  from  Judaism.  Those  solutions  which  focus  upon  Gnosticism,  Essen- 
ism  or  Alexandrian  Judaism  do  not  account  for  all  the  evidence. — D.J.H. 

352.  S.  Gero,  “The  infancy  Gospel  of  Thomas.  A  Study  of  the  Textual  and 
Literary  Problems,”  NovTest  13  (1,  71)  46-80. 

(1)  A  list  of  the  known  extant  versions  of  the  infancy  Gospel  of  Thomas  is 
given  and  a  tentative  stemma  of  the  whole  MS  tradition  is  offered.  The  long 
Greek  version  edited  by  Tischendorf  has  no  claim  to  being  the  original,  and  the 
oldest  version,  the  Syriac  edited  by  W.  Wright,  must  be  taken  as  the  basis  of 
the  stemma,  although  the  original  language  cannot  be  determined  by  these  means. 

(2)  The  19  episodes  in  the  tradition  are  classified  and  discussed  form-critically. 

(3)  The  sayings  material  is  discussed  in  greater  detail,  with  suggestions  in  some 
cases  for  the  original  form,  for  the  degree  of  dependence  on  the  canonical  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  history  of  the  developing  tradition.  (4)  A  Gnostic  influence  of 
Bogomil  origin  cannot  clearly  be  detected  in  the  Slavonic  versions  (against  A.  de 
Santos  Otero),  and  there  is  little  evidence  of  Gnostic  influence  in  the  Greek  and 
Syriac  versions.  There  are,  however,  contacts  with  other  Thomas  literature, 
a  fact  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  possible  Syrian  origin  of  the  material. 
— G.W.M. 

353r.  M.  Green,  Evangelism  in  the  Early  Church  [cf.  NTA  16,  p.  131]. 

D.  M.  Scholer,  CathBibQuart  33  (3,  71)  427-429. — Summary  and  critique. 
Though  G’s  “evangelical  concern”  has  led  to  some  conservative  evangelical  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  data  to  modern  times,  and  probably  accounts  for  his  overly 
enthusiastic  use  of  Macarius,  it  does  not  seriously  mar  the  book’s  level  of  scholar¬ 
ship.  Indeed,  it  is  more  honest  than  much  evangelical  literature.  The  book  is 
readable,  comprehensive  but  disciplined  in  scope,  and  makes  extensive  and  repre¬ 
sentative  use  of  primary  sources. — S.E.S. 
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354r.  W.  Huber,  Passa  und  Ostern  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  410;  §  15-688r]. 

A.  Strobel,  TheolLitZeit  96  (3,  71)  193-200. — The  dissertation  is  a  model 
for  its  accuracy  and  solidity.  Chap.  I  contains  a  discussion  of  the  Quartodeciman 
controversy,  and  here  the  reviewer  agrees  with  H’s  position  with  some  reserva¬ 
tion.  H  correctly  rejects  W.  Rordorf’s  view  that  Easter  Sunday  derives  from 
Jewish  tradition.  Chap.  II,  dealing  with  the  meaning  and  the  extent  of  the  typo¬ 
logical  and  allegorical  thought  in  the  early  Easter  theology,  is  very  good;  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  has  been  omitted  which  is  worthwhile  in  the  literature  and  sources. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  may  question  his  claim  that  the  conferring  of  baptism  at 
the  Easter  vigil  was  only  a  gradual  development,  since  Easter  and  baptism  were 
closely  connected  very  early,  perhaps  even  in  NT  times  (cf.  1  Pet).  Another 
doubtful  position  is  his  belief  that  in  the  early  church  the  parousia  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  during  the  Easter  feast.  Finally,  the  reviewer  approves  and  recommends  to 
others  H’s  concluding  summary:  for  us  today  the  resurrection,  ascension  and  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Spirit  are  studied  as  distinct  unconnected  units,  and  each  is  exam¬ 
ined  separately  for  its  historical  content  (facticity)  ;  consequently  our  theological 
task  is  to  work  out  anew  the  inner  connection  between  Christ’s  glorification  (a 
single  event)  and  the  resurrection,  the  ascension  and  the  giving  of  the  Spirit, 
which  are  only  individual  elements  in  that  glorious  event. — J.J.C. 

355.  J.  T.  Lienhard,  “The  Christology  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,”  Vig 
Christ  24  (4,  70)  280-289. 

The  Christology  of  the  epistle  is  found  primarily  in  chaps.  7 — 10.  Analysis 
of  important  phrases  reveals  a  “Christology  centered  upon  the  Father’s  mission 
of  the  Son  in  justice  and  power  to  a  world  helpless  and  unrighteous,  upon  the 
Son’s  coming  into  the  world  as  the  most  important  and  the  uniquely  decisive 
event  in  human  history,  and  upon  the  Son  as  savior  and  Lord.”  The  absence 
of  the  proper  names  “Jesus”  and  “Christ”  is  best  explained  in  the  light  of  the 
author’s  hesitancy  about  stressing  doctrines  which  would  appear  strange  or 
grotesque  to  an  uninitiated  reader. — D.J.H. 

356.  A.  J.  Malherbe,  “The  Apologetic  Theology  of  the  Preaching  of  Peter,” 
Rest  or  Quart  13  (4,  70)  205-223. 

A  detailed  comparison  between  Paul  in  Rom  1 — 2  and  the  Preaching  of  Peter 
allows  us  to  venture  several  general  conclusions  about  the  theological  shift  that 
marks  the  transition  from  missionary  preaching  to  apologetic.  ( 1 )  The  freshness 
and  immediacy  of  missionary  preaching  have  given  way  to  the  formalism  of 
church  tradition.  (2)  While  Paul  emphasizes  that  all  men  are  equal  in  their 
guilt,  the  Preaching  of  Peter  seems  to  be  in  a  historical,  religious  and  social  posi¬ 
tion  of  coming  to  terms  with  its  separateness.  Now  the  church  alone  knows  God, 
and  it  alone  can  mediate  that  knowledge  through  its  tradition  and  give  expression 
to  it  in  worship.  (3)  By  emphasizing  the  role  of  the  church  in  the  history  of 
salvation,  the  Preaching  of  Peter  represents  a  different  eschatological  outlook 
from  the  missionary  preaching. — D.J.H. 
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357.  J.  F.  McCue,  “Roman  Primacy  in  the  First  Three  Centuries,”  Concilium 
64  (  71)  36-44. 

Roman  primacy  is  understood  here  as  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  to  a  responsibility  and  an  authority  in  guiding  the  universal  church  that 
is  beyond  that  of  any  other  church  or  bishop.  Only  in  the  4th  century  does  Rome 
unambiguously  lay  claim  to  such  primacy.  1  Clement  is  not  proffered  as  the 
command  or  exhortation  of  the  Roman  presbyters,  nor  of  the  Roman  bishop,  but 
is  rather  a  statement  of  the  Roman  church.  Ignatius  of  Antioch  makes  no  mention 
of  a  bishop  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans.  Other  ante-Nicene  witnesses  are  cited  to 
illustrate  the  gradual  growth  in  Rome’s  appeal  to  primacy. — M.A.F. 

358.  H.  C.  Snape,  “Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome,”  ModClmrch  14  (2,  71)  127-138. 
[Cf.  §  15-159.] 

While  no  document  prior  to  A.D.  150  explicitly  mentions  Peter’s  visit  to  Rome 
and  his  martyrdom  there,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Peter  made  a  short  visit  to 
Rome  as  the  director  of  the  Jewish  Christian  mission  in  the  Diaspora  and  that 
owing  to  some  internal  faction  in  the  church  at  Rome  he  died  there  as  a  martyr. 
It  may  well  be  that  Paul  was  still  alive  when  Peter  visited  Rome  and  that  Peter 
stayed  with  him,  or  possibly  Peter  made  two  visits  to  Rome,  one  before  64  and 
one  later  perhaps  in  A.D.  69  when  he  was  crucified.  The  archaeological  evidence 
bearing  on  Peter  and  Paul’s  connection  with  Rome  is  to  be  found  in  the  shrine 
beneath  the  confessio  at  St.  Peter’s  on  Vatican  Hill  and  in  the  catacomb  and 
cult-shrine  beneath  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian. — D .J.H. 

359.  J.  Schildenberger,  “Urkirche  und  Schriftprinzip,”  ErbAuf  47  (4,  71) 
329-335. 

Brief  resumes  of  papers  delivered  by  A.  Vogtle,  O.  Semmelroth,  H.  von 
Campenhausen  and  P.  Brunner  on  this  theme  in  Freiburg  in  March  1971. 

360r.  J.  N.  Sevenster,  Do  You  Know  Greek?  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  412;  §  14-1008r]. 

K.  M.  Fischer,  TheolLitZeit  96  (1,  71)  34-36. — The  book’s  thesis  is  that 
during  the  1st  century  Greek  was  so  widespread  in  Palestine  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Jesus  and  the  apostles  often  spoke  Greek  and  that  James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord  could  have  written  the  letter  ascribed  to  him.  Thus  stated 
the  thesis  can  hardly  stand,  but  the  material  here  presented  deserves  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  No  new  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  biblical  data  nor  from 
the  rabbinic  texts,  but  S  evidently  considers  Josephus  to  be  the  star  witness  for 
his  stand.  The  treatment  of  the  Jewish  historian,  however,  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  passage  cited  as  the  most  important  argument  is  given  a  questionable  inter¬ 
pretation.  In  Ant.  20,  262-264  Josephus  asserts  that  Greek  was  considered  “com¬ 
mon,”  and  S  takes  this  to  mean  commonly  spoken,  but  the  context  suggests  rather 
that  Greek  was  considered  profane  so  that  even  slaves  did  not  esteem  it. 

The  main  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  archaeological  material.  From  the 
prevalence  of  Greek  in  Jewish  circles,  especially  from  synagogue  inscriptions  and 
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epitaphs,  S  concludes  that  Greek  was  commonly  spoken  by  lst-century  Jews. 
This  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow  any  more  than  one  can  deduce  from 
the  abundance  of  Latin  inscriptions  during  the  Middle  Ages  that  a  widespread 
knowledge  of  that  language  existed  then  among  the  ordinary  people.  In  brief,  the 
archaeological  material  constitutes  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  study,  but  it 
needs  to  be  examined  more  critically.  It  does  not  support  S’s  thesis,  and  the 
literary  data  point  in  the  opposite  direction. — J.J.C. 

361.  fL  Trocme,  “Naissance  de  l’unite  ecclesiale,”  LumVie  20  (103,  ’71)  5-17. 

We  idealize  the  church  of  the  1st  century  as  the  perfect  example  of  ecclesial 
unity;  yet  there  is  every  indication  that  the  church  of  the  apostolic  era  enjoyed 
no  such  unity.  The  rivalry  between  Peter  and  James,  the  existence  of  a  real 
Hellenistic  schism  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  the  attitude  of  the  churches  of 
Antioch  and  Jerusalem  to  Paul  as  well  as  the  discord  between  factions  within 
the  churches  founded  by  him — all  bear  ample  witness  to  this.  By  the  end  of  the 
1st  century  there  was  a  real  institutional  vacuum  in  the  church.  Nevertheless, 
the  yearning  for  unity  was  everywhere  present  in  the  church  from  the  very 
beginning;  but  it  was  only  in  the  2nd  century  that  this  yearning  began  to  bear 
enduring  fruits.  The  most  operative  factor  in  ecclesial  unity  was  the  certainty 
that  God’s  eschatological  action  was  at  work  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. — 
S.B.M. 

362.  W.  C.  van  Unnik,  “  ‘Tiefer  Friede’  (1.  Klemens  2,2),”  VigChrist  24 
(4,  70)  261-279. 

The  expression  eirene  batheia  in  1  Clement  2:2  has  never  been  discussed  in 
the  light  of  all  the  available  comparative  material.  The  major  portion  of  the 
article  is  a  detailed  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  texts  arranged  in  chronological 
order  from  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  to  Oracula  Sibyllina  11,  237  in  which  the 
two  words  appear. — D.J.H. 

363r.  R.  Weijenborg,  Les  lettres  d’Ignace  d’Antioche  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  249]. 

P.-T.  Camelot,  Biblica  51  (4,  70)  560-564. — The  letters  of  Ignatius  have 
come  down  to  us  in  three  recensions:  a  long  one  which  adds  six  letters  to  the 
seven  which  Eusebius  ascribes  to  Ignatius,  a  medium  one  which  has  the  seven 
Eusebian  letters  and  four  others,  and  a  short  recension  in  Syriac  which  contains 
only  three  letters,  and  these  very  abbreviated.  The  medium  recension  is  generally 
favored  by  scholars.  W  challenges  this  position  and  claims  that  the  long  recension 
is  original,  the  medium  one  a  further  editing  of  it,  while  the  Syrian  abridgment 
was  made  directly  from  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  medium 
edition.  To  prove  his  case  W  examines  at  length  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
The  commentary  is  ingenious,  but  the  conclusions  are  not  always  convincing, 
and  some  affirmations  are  made  without  proof,  e.g.,  for  the  author  of  the  medium 
recension  the  name  “Jesus”  designates  the  divinity  of  the  incarnate  Word  and 
the  name  “Christ”  designates  his  humanity.  Furthermore,  W’s  thesis  chal- 
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lenges  the  most  traditional  positions,  e.g.  in  rejecting  the  ancient  witnesses  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  letters.  In  sum,  W  assumes  the  truth  of  his  thesis  and 
then  solicits  the  evidence  in  its  favor.  However,  the  study  has  considerable 
merit. — J.J.C. 


Archaeology 

364.  N.  Avigad,  “Excavations  in  the  Jewish  Quarter  of  the  Old  City  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  1970  (Second  Preliminary  Report),”  IsrExplJ ourn  20  (3-4,  70) 
129-140,  plates  29-34.  [Cf.  §  15-1010.] 

Three  new  sites  (C,  D,  E)  were  cleared  in  1970  and  site  A  was  expanded. 
Site  A  includes  an  Iron  Age  wall  which  seems  to  disprove  the  theory  that 
Jerusalem’s  expansion  to  the  western  hill  was  not  prior  to  the  Hasmonean 
period.  Site  C  disclosed  three  Herodian  floor  levels:  the  lowest  dated  by  coins 
to  Herod  I,  the  second  by  coins  of  the  First  Revolt  (and  destruction  by  fire). 
Nearby  was  evidence  of  a  monumental  building:  an  elegantly  stylized  Corin¬ 
thian  capital  and  associated  column  drums.  Under  the  Herod  I  foundation  was 
a  1.80  m.  column  base,  indicating  the  existence  of  an  immense  pre-Herodian 
building  in  the  upper  city.  Site  E  contained  a  spacious  house  from  the  beginning 
of  the  1st  century  B.C.  built  on  a  site  previously  occupied  in  the  2nd  and  7th 
centuries.  Varied  ceramic  evidence,  both  domestic  and  imported,  supports  the 
dating. — S.E.S. 

365.  M.  Avi-Yonah,  “The  Caesarea  Porphyry  Statue,”  IsrExplJ  ourn  20  (3-4, 
70)  203-208,  plates  44-46. 

Description  and  assessment  of  the  statue  on  both  stylistic  and  historical 
grounds  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  represents  Hadrian. — S.E.S. 

366.  B.  Bagatti,  “Nazaret  cristiana  alia  luce  degli  ultimi  scavi,”  Antonianum 
46  (1,  71)  148-157. 

The  name  of  the  pre-Christian  village  of  Nazareth  remains,  despite  recent 
excavations,  uncertain.  Little  has  come  to  light  thus  far  from  the  Persian 
and  Hellenistic  periods;  and  Roman  remains  have  largely  undergone  early 
Christian  transformation.  Two  principal  places  from  the  early  Christian  epoch 
are  to  be  distinguished,  the  “domus  Mariae”  and  the  “domus  Ioseph.”  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Byzantine  church  over  previous  remains  makes  probable  the 
dating  of  the  former  in  the  5th  century.  Recent  excavations  seem  to  justify  the 
dedication  to  St.  Joseph  of  the  latter  sanctuary  erected  in  1914  over  the  Crusader 
foundations. — S.B.M. 

367.  P.  Benoit,  “L’ Antonia  d’Herode  le  Grand  et  le  forum  oriental  d’Aelia 
Capitolina,”  HarvTheolRev  64  (2-3,  71)  135-167. 

Pere  Vincent  claimed  that  the  date  of  the  pavement  in  the  Sisters  of  Zion 
Convent  north  of  the  Temple  area  was  Herodian.  But  the  craftsmanship  of  the 
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pavement  could  be  Herodian,  Roman  or  Byzantine.  Further,  the  arch  which 
supports  the  pavement  contains  a  re-used  Herodian  column  base.  The  art  of 
making  such  arches  was  only  being  developed  in  Roman  architecture  during 
Herod’s  time.  The  pool  itself,  covered  by  the  pavement,  was  not  yet  covered  in 
A.D.  70  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  War  5,  11,  4).  Finally,  the 
Hadrianic  arch  which  is  above  the  pavement  was  shown  in  1966  to  have  been 
built  on  bedrock  (not  on  top  of  the  pavement)  and  is  contemporary  with  the 
pavement.  Therefore,  the  pavement  is  likely  Hadrianic. 

The  reconstruction  that  Vincent  proposed  for  the  Antonia,  supposedly  built 
around  the  pavement,  is  conjectural  and  partly  incorrect.  The  evidence  offered 
for  a  surrounding  colonnade  and  stairways  is  either  disputed  or  from  silence. 
The  supposed  pier  for  the  gate  arch  in  the  south  west  corner  is  actually  so 
placed  that  it  blocks  access  to  the  Hadrianic  arch  and  must  have  been  laid  after 
it  was  out  of  use.  The  evidence  interpreted  as  a  northern  gallery  and  rampart 
is  very  ambiguous.  And  finally  evidence  for  three  of  the  corner  towers  is 
minimal. 

In  conclusion,  the  Antonia  was  most  probably  on  the  south  (not  north)  side 
of  the  present  street  and  smaller  than  was  previously  thought.  The  pavement 
and  arches  were  probably  a  small  Hadrianic  forum.  Objections  that  the  striations 
and  arch  are  not  aligned  have  not  been  proven. — A.J.S. 

368.  P.  R.  Diplock,  “The  Date  of  Askalon’s  Sculptured  Panels  and  an  Iden¬ 
tification  of  the  Caesarea  Statues,”  PalExplQuart  103  (1,  ’71)  13-16. 

Arguments  are  presented  for  assigning  a  Herodian  date  to  the  sculptured 
panels  at  Ashkelon  (cf.  Josephus,  War  1,  21,  11)  and  the  two  huge  seated 
statues  on  the  “Byzantine  street”  at  Caesarea  (cf.  Ant.  1,  21,  7). — S.E.S. 

369.  R.  Jonas,  “Titus  (Flavius  Vespasian)  and  (Flavius  Claudius)  Julian: 
Two  Gem  Portraits  from  the  Jerusalem  Area,”  PalExplQuart  103  (1,  ’71) 
9-12. 

Two  intaglio  gem  stones,  probably  from  Jerusalem,  one  of  the  emperor  Titus, 
the  other  of  the  emperor  Julian,  are  described  and  the  arguments  for  the  latter 
attribution  are  set  out  in  detail. — S.E.S. 

370.  C.  E.  Pocknee,  “The  Archaeology  of  Baptism,”  Theology  74  (613,  ’71) 
309-311. 

The  popular  supposition  that  baptism  in  the  primitive  church  was  always  by 
total  submersion  cannot  be  sustained  in  the  light  of  modern  archaeology.  The 
earliest  fonts  we  know  were  not  usually  of  sufficient  capacity  to  submerge  an 
adult.  Rather  it  appears  that  baptism  was  performed  by  immersion.  Furthermore, 
the  common  assumptions  that  the  candidate’s  Christian  name  was  given  in  bap¬ 
tism  and  that  baptism  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  congregation 
are  not  supported  by  the  earliest  evidence. — D.J.H. 
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Judaism 

37 1.  U.  Bianchi,  “La  Redemption  dans  les  livres  d’Adam,”  Numen  18  (1,  71) 

1-8. 

In  the  Jewish  life  of  Adam  and  Eve,  insofar  as  it  can  be  reconstructed  from  the 
Apocalypse  of  Moses  and  the  Vita  Adae  et  Evae,  there  is  a  particular  emphasis 
on  the  concept  of  salvation-history  which  may  have  formed  a  background  for 
some  of  the  statements  of  Paul  in  1  Cor  15.  The  manner  in  which  the  work  deals 
with  the  sin,  death,  burial  and  resurrection  of  Adam,  in  relation  to  the  history 
of  mankind,  is  highly  suggestive  for  the  background  of  Pauline  thought,  despite 
the  clear  differences  between  1  Cor  15  and  the  Jewish  work. — G.W.M. 

372.  G.  J.  Blidstein,  “Method  in  the  Study  of  Talmud,”  JournAmAcadRel 
39  (2,  71)  186-192. 

Sound  Talmudic  method  must  fuse  the  textual-structural  and  the  conceptual 
found  in  medieval  commentators.  The  tosaphists  emphasized  conceptual  harmo¬ 
nization.  The  moderns  of  the  last  two  centuries  have  worked  on  the  realia,  on 
the  social-historical  context  (with  limited  success)  and  on  critical  and  literary 
studies.  Now  a  history  of  Talmudic  law  (conceptual)  must  be  developed. — A.J.S. 

373 r.  J.  Bowker,  The  Tarqums  and  Rabbinic  Literature  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  255: 

§§  15-699r — 700r]. 

P.  Schafer,  TheolLitZeit  96  (2,  71)  100-102. — Summary  and  critique.  It  is 
not  entirely  correct  to  state  that  the  Targums  lie  halfway  between  the  LXX  and 
those  writings  which  retell  the  biblical  story  in  their  own  words.  Ignorance  of 
Hebrew  among  the  common  people  does  not  of  itself  explain  the  complicated 
process  in  the  origin  of  the  Targum  literature.  B  constructs  an  unreal  opposition 
between  Pharisaic  Judaism  and  that  reflected  in  non-rabbinic  writings,  etc. 
While  the  study  is  valuable,  the  only  one  on  the  subject  since  H.  L.  Strack’s 
work  of  1921,  and  while  it  includes  the  Targums,  which  Strack  did  not  treat, 
nevertheless  a  thoroughly  documented  introduction  to  the  Talmud,  midrash  and 
Targums  still  remains  a  desideratum. — J.J.C. 

374.  M.  Delcor,  “La  portee  chronologique  de  quelques  interpretations  du 
Targoum  Neophyti  contenues  dans  le  cycle  d’ Abraham,”  J ournStudJud  1 
(2,  71)  105-119. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  haggadic  tradition,  the  notion  found  in  Neofiti  on 
Gen  12:5  that  Abraham  made  converts  is  echoed  in  Mt  3:9.  Also,  the  changes 
made  in  Gen  12:6  seem  designed  to  combat  superstitious  practices;  the  same 
emphasis  is  present  in  Josephus  and  2  Baruch.  The  word-play  on  Ur/flame  in 
Gen  15:7  is  in  Pseudo-Philo,  and  the  idea  that  the  three  visitors  of  Gen  18:8 
only  appear  to  eat  is  in  Philo  and  Josephus.  Finally,  there  are  close  correspon¬ 
dences  between  Neofiti’s  geography  of  Gen  14  and  those  of  lQapGen  and 
Josephus.  Gen  14:9  implies  a  date  posterior  to  the  founding  of  Caesarea  Philippi 
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(3-2  B.C.).  These  examples  indicate  that  Neofiti  comes  from  the  end  of  the 
1st  or  from  the  2nd  century  A.D.  and  has  its  roots  well  into  the  pre-Christian 
era. — D.J.H. 

375.  A.  Diez  Macho,  “Primeros  impresos  del  Targum  de  Onqelos,”  Sefarad 
30  (2,  70)  289-303. 

The  printing  of  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew  began  ca.  1470.  Among  the  in¬ 
cunabula  is  the  B  40  of  1482.  It  is  not,  as  in  A.  FreimamTs  Thesaurus,  Spanish 
or  Portuguese,  but  Italian.  Nevertheless,  the  Onkelos  in  B  40,  printed  in  smaller 
characters  in  the  margins,  is  a  rare  and  typical  example  of  the  Spanish  Targum. 
Its  consonantal  text,  moreover,  is  perfectly  Babylonian. — S.B.M. 

376.  A.  D.  Ehlert,  “Early  Periodization  of  Redemptive  History,”  Journ 
EvangTheolSoc  14  (2,  71)  95-102. 

A  survey  of  schemes  in  apocalyptic,  rabbinic  and  other  literatures  which 
divide  the  course  of  history  into  distinct  periods. 

377.  P.  D.  Hanson,  “Jewish  Apocalyptic  against  its  Near  Eastern  Environ¬ 
ment,1 ”  RevBib  78  (1,  71)  31-58. 

Far  from  being  a  transplant  from  another  religious  sphere,  apocalyptic  repre¬ 
sents  the  final  phase  of  a  long  development  very  much  at  home  on  Israelite  soil. 
Apocalyptic  follows  the  pattern  of  an  unbroken  development  out  of  pre-exilic  and 
exilic  prophecy;  influences  from  Persian  dualism  and  Hellenism  were  late  and 
peripheral,  coming  only  after  the  essential  character  of  apocalyptic  was  fully  devel¬ 
oped.  Particularly  important  are  the  self-identification  of  the  apocalyptists  with 
the  classical  prophetic  tradition,  their  borrowing  of  archaic  league  and  royal  tra¬ 
ditions,  and  the  post-exilic  split  between  the  visionary  and  hierocratic  factions.  On 
the  continuum  from  prophecy  to  apocalyptic  the  visionary  element  is  constant, 
but  the  apocalyptic  visionaries  tried  to  respiritualize  Yahwism  by  leaving  their 
vision  more  on  the  cosmic  level  of  the  activities  of  the  divine  warrior  and  his 
council  and  increasingly  abdicated  the  responsibility  of  translating  that  vision 
into  terms  of  secular  history.  The  major  portion  of  the  article  traces  the  relation 
between  myth  and  history  through  Egypt  and  early  Sumer,  classical  Mesopotamia, 
the  Israelite  league  period,  prophetic  Yahwism,  apocalyptic  and  Gnosticism. 
Isa  66  along  with  Zech  9  and  14  are  seen  as  pivotal  texts  for  understanding  the 
rise  of  apocalyptic. — D.J.H. 

378.  J.  Heinemann,  “Profile  of  a  Midrash.  The  Art  of  Composition  in  Leviticus 
Rabba,”  JournAmAcadRel  39  (2,  71)  141-150 

The  author  of  Lev.  R.  was  the  first  to  use  the  genre  of  homiletical  midrash. 
He  collected  many  proems  and  dozens  of  individual  comments,  stories  and 
expositions  and  organized  them  into  coherent  patterns.  The  body  of  the  sermon 
enlarges  on  the  themes  presented  in  the  proems  and  ends  with  a  peroration 
devoted  to  messianic  hope.  Two  sermons  from  Lev.  R.  are  studied  as  good 
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examples  of  interweaving  and  integration  of  theme.  A  special  technique  of  the 
author  is  the  dialectical  approach  by  which  he  juxtaposes  and  contrasts  different 
interpretations  as  thesis  and  antithesis. — A.J.S. 

379.  I.  Jacobs,  “Literary  Motifs  in  the  Testament  of  Job  ,”  JournJewStud  21 
(1-4,  70)  1-10. 

The  Testament  of  Job  is  a  pre-Christian  Jewish  text  which  conforms  to  the 
basic  literary  scheme  of  Jewish  and  Christian  martyria:  witnessing  to  truth,  the 
image  of  the  wrestling  match,  victory  over  Satan,  etc.  Job,  along  with  Abraham 
and  Jethro,  is  a  type  of  Jewish  convert  who  becomes  a  missionary.  The  type  is  of 
noble  lineage,  begins  a  search  for  truth,  suffers  for  his  new  faith,  receives  a  new 
name  and  finally  works  to  convert  others. — A.J.S. 

380.  B.  Jongeling,  “Note  additionnelle,”  JournStudJud  1  (2,  70)  185-186. 
[Cf.  §  15-724.] 

Corrections  and  additional  remarks  concerning  the  Aramaic  “New  Jerusalem” 
text  from  cave  II. 

381.  R.  A.  Kraft,  “Jewish  Greek  Scriptures  and  Related  Topics,  II,”  NTStud 
17  (4,  71)  488-490.  [Cf.  §  15-349.] 

A  report  on  the  1970  SNTS  seminar  on  “The  Greek  NT  and  the  Septuagint.” 

382.  G.  J.  Kuiper,  “Targum  Pseudo- Jonathan  in  Relation  to  the  Remaining 
Pentateuchal  Targumim  at  Exodus  20:1-18,  25-26,”  Augustinianum  11  (1, 
71)  105-154.  [Cf.  §  15-1031.] 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  relevant  texts  of  Exod  20:1-18,  25-26  shows  that  in  its 
biblical  verses  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan  tends  to  agree  with  the  extant  Pales¬ 
tinian  Pentateuchal  Targums  and  to  differ  from  Onkelos.  The  minor  agreements 
between  Pseudo- Jonathan  and  Onkelos  are  due  to  the  transmission  of  the  text 
by  scribes  familiar  with  Onkelos  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Palestinian  tradi¬ 
tion  was  known  to  Onkelos  and  used  in  its  composition.  Furthermore,  the  mid- 
rashic  additions  of  Pseudo- Jonathan  are  generally  of  the  same  character  as 
those  in  the  Palestinian  Targums.  The  few  late  additions  are  best  seen  as  a 
result  of  the  history  of  transmission.  These  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  Pseudo- Jonathan  is  a  strand  of  the  Palestinian  tradition  of  which  Onkelos 
is  the  authoritative  redaction. — D.J.H. 

383.  S.  H.  Levey,  “The  date  of  Targum  Jonathan  to  the  Prophets,”  VetTest  21 
(2,  71)  186-196. 

The  terminus  a  quo  of  the  official  Targums  can  be  assigned  to  the  period  be¬ 
tween  200  and  150  B.C.,  comparable  to  the  time  of  the  emergence  of  the  LXX. 
The  expansion  on  2  Sam  22:32  and  the  Armilus  passage  in  Isa  11:4  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  Targum  Jonathan  to  Prophets  cannot  be 
any  earlier  than  the  Arab  conquest  of  Babylonia;  it  could  bear  the  mark  of 
Saadia  Gaon. — D.J.H. 
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384.  E.  Levine,  “Some  Characteristics  of  Pseudo- Jonathan  Targum  to  Gene¬ 
sis,”  Augustinianum  11  (1,  71)  89-103. 

British  Museum  MS  27031  is  the  latest  extant  version  of  the  Palestinian  Tar¬ 
gum  and  is  closer  to  a  midrash  than  to  a  paraphrase.  It  embodies  more  and 
longer  haggadic  elements  than  the  other  Palestinian  Targums.  Because  it  is  based 
upon  a  Hebrew  biblical  text  older  than  the  MT,  it  is  older  than  Onkelos.  It  is 
dependent  primarily  upon  Palestinian  sources  and  contains  pre-Mishnaic  material. 
The  present  text  is  an  eclectic  arrangement  of  Targumic  material  filling  lacunae, 
solving  doctrinal  problems,  narrating  and  illustrating  abstract  truths,  embellish¬ 
ing  history,  and  inspiring  faith.  The  pre-Mishnaic  halakic  elements,  the  Onomas¬ 
tic  and  the  concern  for  anthropomorphic  circumlocutions  all  point  to  a  date  no 
later  than  the  2nd  century  A.D.  Since  each  Palestinian  Targum  MS  differs  from 
the  next,  it  seems  that  there  never  existed  a  Massorah  to  the  Palestinian  Targum 
as  there  existed  for  Onkelos. — D.J.H. 

385.  O.  Michel,  “Zur  Arbeit  an  den  Textzeugen  des  Josephus,”  ZeitAltWiss 
83  (1,  71)  101-102. 

“A  description  of  the  present  position  in  the  textual  criticism  of  Josephus 
requires  an  examination  of  the  value  of  the  individual  text  groups.  The  question 
of  Semitic  influence  must  also  be  raised.”  [Author’s  summary.] 

386.  J.  Neusner,  “Pharisaic  Law  in  New  Testament  Times,”  UnSemQuartRev 
26  (4,  71)  331-340. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  the  Pharisees  claimed  to  exercise  influence 
in  the  life  of  the  synagogues  not  controlled  by  their  own  members  or  that  they 
widely  preached  in  synagogues.  The  laws  we  have  from  before  A.D.  70  then  are 
the  laws  we  should  have:  the  rules  of  a  sect  concerning  its  own  sectarian 
affairs,  matters  of  importance  primarily  to  its  own  members.  Approximately 
67%  of  the  341  individual  Houses’  legal  pericopes  pertain  to  table-fellowship, 
yet  nowhere  in  the  rabbinic  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  do  we  find  a  reference  to 
gatherings  of  the  Pharisaic  party  as  a  whole  or  in  small  groups  for  table- 
fellowship.  These  facts  point  to  one  conclusion:  the  Pharisaic  group  evidently 
did  not  conduct  table-fellowship  meals  as  rituals.  The  rules  applied  to  the  home 
and  not  merely  to  the  cultic  center.  While  the  early  Christians  gathered  for  ritual 
meals  and  made  these  into  the  climax  of  their  group-life,  the  Pharisees  apparently 
did  not.  The  Qumran  table-fellowship  was  open  upon  much  the  same  basis  as 
the  Pharisaic,  but  this  group,  unlike  the  Pharisees,  felt  impelled  to  take  up 
residence  in  a  monastic  commune. — D.J.H. 

387.  D.  Rahnenfuhrer,  “Das  Testament  des  Hiob  und  das  Neue  Testament,” 
ZeitNTWiss  62  (1-2,  71)  68-93. 

The  Testament  of  Job  (TJ)  falls  into  the  category  of  popular  Jewish-Hellenis- 
tic  missionary  publication.  Points  of  contact  between  TJ  and  the  NT  are  due  to 
common  OT  (LXX)  and  Hellenistic  themes,  while  striking  differences  in 
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approach  and  application  suggest  no  Christian  influence  on  either  vocabulary 
or  thought  structures  of  TJ. — F.W.D. 

388.  E.  Rivkin,  “The  Meaning  of  Messiah  in  Jewish  Thought,”  UnSemQuart 
Rev  26  (4,  71)  383-406. 

The  emergence  of  the  messianic  idea  as  a  viable  concept  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
its  powerful  embodiment  in  the  proclamation  of  Jesus  as  the  resurrected  Christ, 
and  its  ambivalent  status  within  Judaism  stem  from  the  interaction  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  system  of  authority,  the  challenge  of  changing  historical  conditions  and 
the  range  of  problem-solving  options.  The  collapse  of  Aaronide  hegemony 
spawned  the  Pharisees  as  a  new  class  of  leaders.  By  transferring  rewards  and 
punishments  to  the  world  to  come  and  by  shifting  the  focus  of  salvation  from  the 
people  and  the  land  to  the  individual,  the  Pharisees  stripped  time  of  its  directional 
thrust.  So  long  as  the  road  to  salvation  was  not  blocked  by  insuperable  obstacles 
in  this  world,  all  that  was  necessary  was  the  twofold  Law.  Thus  the  state  was 
a  relevant  religious  concern  only  when  it  blocked  the  road  to  salvation. 

The  Pharisaic  concept  of  the  messiah  was  originally  defensive;  it  was  more 
concerned  with  exposing  would-be  messiahs  than  with  finding  the  messiah.  Yet 
when  the  disciples  of  Jesus  joined  their  belief  in  Jesus  as  messiah  with  the 
Pharisaic  notion  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  Pharisees  met  a  problem 
which  they  had  not  anticipated.  Paul  then  went  further  and  taught  that  salvation 
is  in  the  ever-redeeming  Christ  rather  than  in  the  twofold  Law.  If  only  to  dilute 
the  appeal  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  the  teachers  of  the  twofold  Law  were 
compelled  to  take  the  concept  of  messiah  more  seriously. — D.J.H. 

389r.  S.  Sandmel,  The  First  Century  in  Judaism  and  Christianity  [cf.  NT  A 
13,  p.  411;  §  15-718r]. 

R.  E.  Brown,  JournAmAcadRel  39  (2,  71)  234-236. — S  presents  his  opinions 
with  courtesy  and  fairness.  He  is  very  skeptical  and  heavily  influenced  by  both 
the  older  and  newer  Protestant  criticism.  His  use  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  is 
insufficient. — A.  J.  S . 

390.  K.  Schubert,  “Ehescheidung  im  Judentum  zur  Zeit  Jesu,”  TheolQuart  151 
(1,  71)  23-27. 

The  biblical  basis  for  the  rabbinic  law  permitting  divorce  was  Deut  24:1-2,  a 
text  also  cited  in  this  connection  by  Josephus,  Ant.  4,  8,  23.  Much  discussion 
ensued  among  the  rabbis  about  the  exact  nature  of  the  “indecency”  (Deut  24:1) 
which  formed  the  basis  for  divorce.  Divorce  could  only  be  initiated  by  the 
husband  since  marriage  was  conceived  of  as  a  purchase.  By  the  time  of  Jesus 
and  the  NT  the  Pharisees  were  attempting  to  discourage  divorce  and  to  protect 
the  rights  of  women  against  their  husbands  and  their  husbands’  relatives.  The 
Essenes  assumed  a  much  stricter  attitude  toward  divorce  because  of  their 
eschatological  expectations.  The  reference  in  CD  4:20  f.  certainly  forbids  divorce 
as  well  as  polygamy  and  appeals  to  Gen  1:27. — M.A.F. 
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391.  J.  P.  Schultz,  “Angelic  Opposition  to  the  Ascension  of  Moses  and  the 
Revelation  of  the  Law,”  JevoQuartRev  61  (4,  ’71)  282-307. 

In  addition  to  the  tradition  connected  with  Deut  33:2  concerning  the  presence 
of  angels  at  the  theophany  on  Mt.  Sinai,  there  is  another  tradition  that  prior  to 
the  revelation  there  was  opposition  on  the  angels’  part  to  the  ascension  of  Moses 
and  the  revelation  of  the  Law  to  him  because  they  felt  it  should  be  given  to 
angels  and  not  to  men.  This  theme  reflects  a  Jewish  adaptation  of  the  2nd-  and 
3rd-century  Gnostic  myth  which  describes  how  the  evil  planets  seek  to  prevent 
the  ascent  of  the  soul  and  its  descent  with  the  powers  of  light.  The  article 
traces  the  theme  in  Jewish  literature  and  in  Islam. — D.J.H. 

392.  R.  A.  Stewart,  “The  Jewish  Festivals,”  EvangQuart  43  (3,  ’71)  149-161. 
[Cf.  §  15-1039.] 

A  description  of  the  major  feasts  of  the  Jewish  calendar  in  the  light  of  the 
OT,  the  rabbinic  writings  and  the  NT. 

393r.  M.  E.  Stone,  The  Testament  of  Levi.  A  First  Study  of  the  Armenian 
MSS  of  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
James,  Jerusalem  (Jerusalem:  St.  James  Press,  1969). 

L.  Leloir,  RevQum  7  (3,  ’70)  441-449. — This  edition  of  the  Armenian  texts 
of  the  Testament  of  Levi  along  with  the  English  translation  provides  a  very 
valuable  instrument  which  should  advance  research  on  the  work  as  a  whole.  The 
bulk  of  the  review  deals  with  the  significance  of  S’s  work  in  relation  to  recent 
study  on  the  Testaments. — D.J.H. 

394.  J.  Strugnell  and  H.  Attridge,  “The  Epistles  of  Heraclitus  and  the 
Jewish  Pseudepigrapha:  A  Warning,”  HarvTheolRev  64  (2-3,  ’71)  411- 
413. 

A.-M.  Denis’s  most  recent  works  still  include  the  fourth  and  seventh  Epistles 
of  Heraclitus  among  the  Jewish  pseudepigrapha.  Yet,  he  makes  no  mention  of 
the  discovery  of  a  longer  version  of  the  seventh  epistle  in  a  2nd-century  A.D.  MS 
of  Cynic  works.  Further,  all  the  teachings  of  the  two  epistles,  which  were  called 
Jewish,  are  at  home  in  Cynic,  slightly  Stoic,  circles.  These  two  epistles  should 
not  be  included  with  Jewish  pseudepigrapha. — A.J.S. 

395.  £.  Turdeanu,  “Les  Testaments  des  douze  Patriarches  en  slave,”  Journ 
StudJud  1  (2,  ’70)  148-184. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  Slavonic  versions  in  an  effort  to  determine  their 
place  in  the  MS  tradition. 

396.  H.  Vogler,  “Rabbinische  Voraussetzungen  und  Parallelen  der  urkirch- 
lichen  Tradition,”  BibLeb  12  (2,  ’71)  105-117. 

Like  other  peoples,  the  Jews  of  Jesus’  day  possessed  a  system  of  oral  tradition 
and  had  special  techniques  for  preserving  it,  and  both  the  system  and  the  tech- 
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niques  were  known  and  employed  by  Jesus  and  his  disciples.  Paul’s  converts  also 
knew  that  there  was  a  tradition  concerning  Jesus  which  came  from  the  apostles. 
At  length  the  traditional  material  was  written  down  and  incorporated  into  the 
Gospels.  This  process  of  development  is  paralleled  in  the  formation  of  the  Wisdom 
literature  and  that  of  the  Talmud.  For  the  early  church,  as  Paul  indicates,  the 
origin,  reliability  and  safeguarding  of  tradition  were  major  concerns.  Repeatedly 
he  insists  that  the  tradition  be  faithfully  preserved.  At  the  same  time,  tradition 
was  not  static  but  dynamic;  an  internal  evolution  could  take  place,  i.e.,  the  Holy 
Spirit  might  impart  to  the  church  a  better  and  more  profound  understanding  of 
what  had  been  handed  down. — J.J.C. 

397r.  A.  G.  Wright,  The  Literary  Genre  Midrash  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  410;  §  14- 
717r]. 

R.  Le  Deaut,  “Apropos  a  Definition  of  Midrash,”  Interpretation  25  (3,  ’71) 
259-282. — An  English  translation  of  the  review  which  first  appeared  in  Biblica 
[§  14-717r].  J.  A.  Sanders  adds  a  brief  introduction  and  reports  on  work  in 
progress  in  the  area  of  comparative  midrash. — D.J.H. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

398.  R.  T.  Beckwith,  “The  modern  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Qumran  calendar 
with  the  true  solar  year,”  RevQum  7  (3,  ’70)  379-396. 

A  review  of  six  theories  to  explain  how  the  Qumran  solar  calendar  of  364 
days  per  year  could  have  been  rectified  periodically  to  coincide  with  the  actual 
year;  these  include  intercalation  annually,  every  seven  years,  every  half-century 
or  at  other  intervals;  but  the  authors  of  Jubilees  and  1  Enoch  would  have 
repudiated  emphatically  the  suggestion  that  any  intercalation  was  needed  and 
certainly  do  not  mention  it.  Again,  there  was  no  practical  need  to  rectify  the 
calendar  because  sacrifices  connected  with  seasons  were  not  offered  by  them:  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  was  defiled  and  they  awaited  the  establishment  of  an  ideal 
temple  to  resume  sacrifices.  In  the  meantime  their  mode  of  observance  was 
presumably  limited  to  Scripture  reading  and  prayer.  1  Enoch  80:2-8  describes 
a  situation  in  “the  era  of  wickedness”  whose  phenomena  can  practically  all  be 
explained  by  the  continued  observance  which  made  the  year  1-1/4  days  too  short. 
1  Enoch  80:5  may  describe  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  a  kind  which  occurred  on 
November  7th  in  124  B.C. — A.R.C.L. 

399.  J.  Carmignac,  “Le  document  de  Qumran  sur  Melkisedeq,”  RevQum  7 
(3,  ’70)  343-378. 

A  new  transcription  based  on  A.  S.  van  der  Woude  and  J.  A.  Fitzmyer 
indicating  the  precise  length  in  millimeters  of  lacunae  by  a  figure  printed  in  each 
lacuna,  and  a  French  translation  indicating  by  long  lines  the  approximate  number 
of  Hebrew  words  missing;  accompanied  by  notes  and  comments  which  profit  by 
these  measurements  in  amplifying  or  correcting  the  comments  of  previous 
scholars.  Thus  in  line  2,  where  a  pesher-style  comment  is  made,  Lev  25:13  or 
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27:24  could  be  the  source  of  “in  the  year  of  jubilee”  but  there  is  room  in  the 
following  lacuna  only  for  Lev  25:13  and  a  short  comment,  and  none  for  comment 
if  we  restore  Lev  27:24.  Other  new  conjectures  include  line  5  (wmntl‘  for 
wmnhlt  and  translating  “more  than  him  who  is  robed  in  purple,”  instead  of  “from 
the  heritage  of”)  ;  line  8  ( gwrlkh  wsdq  for  gwrl  mlky  sdq )  ;  a  restoration  in 
line  12  ( mswqy‘l ,  the  name  of  an  angel  found  in  1  and  3  Enoch )  ;  line  17 
( hnby’ym  for  tby’ity,  translating  as  a  pesher  comment,  “the  mountains — these 
are  the  ...  of  the  prophets”  or  similarly)  ;  and  in  line  18  Yadin’s  reading  msyh 
hrwh  is  adopted. 

The  literary  genre  is  the  pesher,  not  the  continuous  interpretation  of  a  book 
or  psalm,  but  of  the  discontinuous  and  thematic  kind  where  passages  are  chosen 
deliberately  from  the  whole  Bible  and  grouped  artificially  in  terms  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  about  which  they  are  taken  to  be  declarations.  When  this  is  understood,  we 
can  see  that  the  central  subject  is  not  Melchizedek  but  the  liberation  of  the  just 
(from  the  domination  of  Belial)  likened  to  the  jubilee-year  liberation  of  debtors. 
Melchizedek  is  not  the  actual  figure  of  the  time  of  Abraham  but  someone  of  the 
time  of  the  Qumran  sect;  he  is  not  a  celestial  being  comparable  to  an  angel,  but 
all  the  references  make  it  most  probable  that  he  is  a  person  of  this  earth  whose 
coming  is  predicted  and  who  will  reproduce  the  biblical  Melchizedek  conceived 
of  as  the  “King  of  Justice,”  probably  a  king  or  a  military  leader,  and  may  be 
identical  with  the  “messiah  of  the  spirit”  ( msyh  hrivli),  who  in  turn  may  well 
be  identical  with  one  of  the  messiahs  expected  in  Qumran.  This  figure  will  effect 
his  deliverance  in  “the  future,”  the  document  lending  support  to  this  natural  trans¬ 
lation  of  "hryt  hymym  rather  than  “the  end  of  the  days.”  Heb  compares  Christ  and 
Melchizedek  allegorically,  the  latter  being  there  exactly  as  in  llQMelch  a  his¬ 
torical  figure  whose  principal  characteristics  are  to  be  reproduced  by  a  figure 
of  the  author’s  own  day.  Such  a  notion  of  Melchizedek  lends  some  support  to  the 
view  that  the  addressees  of  Heb  were  connected  with  Qumran,  although  Heb 
emphasizes  the  priestly  function  of  Christ  and  makes  only  passing  allusion  to  his 
royal  character  as  “King  of  Justice”  and  “King  of  Peace,”  while  llQMelch 
does  not  speak  of  a  priestly  function  for  the  person  assimilated  to  Melchizedek. 
Two  further  links  with  the  NT  are  provided  by  the  author’s  consciousness  of 
Isa  61:1  as  due  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Lk  4:17-21;  and  by 
his  citation  of  Isa  52:7  (cf.  Acts  10:36;  Rom  10:15;  Eph  6:15). — A.R.C.L. 

400.  J.  H.  Charlesworth,  “Les  odes  de  Salomon  et  les  manuscrits  de  la  Mer 
Morte,”  RevBib  77  (4,  ’70)  522-549. 

There  are  numerous  and  impressive  parallels  between  the  Odes  and  the 
writings  of  Qumran,  especially  the  Hodayot.  The  principal  parallels  are:  “the 
way  of  error”  in  Odes  and  “the  way  which  is  not  good”  (1QH  xv,  18)  ;  the 
paradigm  light-darkness;  the  concept  of  the  holy  community,  its  foundation  on 
a  rock,  and  its  image  as  God’s  plantation ;  the  stress  on  salvific  knowledge ;  the 
description  of  the  just  as  the  “saints”;  the  symbol  of  the  crown  as  the  reward  of 
the  saints ;  the  image  of  an  eternal  plantation  as  a  fountain  of  living  water ;  the 
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impressive  parallel  between  Odes  11  and  Hymn  14  (1QH  vii,  25):  sun  imagery. 

The  Odes  are  definitely  Christian,  for  they  treat  of  the  incarnation  ( Odes 
7:4;  19:8),  the  crucifixion  (42:2),  and  the  resurrection  (42:6).  How,  then, 
is  the  Qumran  influence  on  Odes  to  be  explained  ?  It  is  more  probable  that  before 
his  conversion  the  author  of  Odes  had  been  an  Essene,  especially  if  Odes  20:1  is 
autobiographical:  “I  am  a  priest  of  the  Savior.” — R.J.K. 

401.  C.  Daniel,  “Nouveaux  arguments  en  faveur  de  Identification  des  Hero- 
diens  et  des  Esseniens,”  RevQum  7  (3,  70)  397-402. 

In  addition  to  the  author’s  previous  arguments  [§§  12-423;  12-871]  and  one 
suggested  in  an  article  by  P.  Sacchi  [§  13-108r],  the  following  considerations 
add  weight  to  the  hypothesis  which  identifies  Herodians  and  Essenes.  (1)  The 
gap  in  occupation  of  Qumran,  31  B.C.  to  the  reign  of  Archelaus,  is  best  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  Herod  called  the  Essenes  to  live  at  Jerusalem  and  from 
this  time  dates  the  Gate  of  the  Essenes.  (2)  The  priests  employed  as  workmen 
on  Herod’s  Temple  were  probably  Essene  priests  who  as  Essenes  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  manual  labor.  Hence  their  white  robes.  In  contrast  with  other  Jews, 
Essenes,  believing  the  existing  Temple  to  be  defiled,  might  well  approve  Herod’s 
construction  of  a  new  Temple.  (3)  As  suggested  in  Museon  81  (’68)  503-521, 
the  heretics  in  Jude  11  and  16  are  Essenes,  dubbed  Herodians  because  they,  like 
Balaam,  received  rewards  for  prophesying  from  an  alien  king  (in  their  case 
Herod)  and  they  court  favor  with  important  personages  for  their  own  advantage. 

(4)  The  Qumran  sect  members  lived  in  poverty  but  many  passages  show  that  as 
a  corporate  body  they  were  rich.  The  Copper  Scroll  could  be  a  list  of  their  prop¬ 
erty  due  to  the  favor  of  Herod  without  which  such  wealth  could  not  be  retained. 

(5)  Menahem’s  vacating  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Sanhedrin  with  160  disciples 
{Hag  2:2  and  a  Baraita)  is  interpreted  by  Rabba  (died  A.D.  352)  by  explaining 
that  they  entered  the  service  of  Herod.  Their  garments  are  described  as  luxurious. 
— A.R.C.L. 

402.  G.  R.  Driver,  “Mythology  of  Qumran,”  JewQuartRev  61  (4,  71)  241-281. 

After  replying  to  various  criticisms  of  his  The  Judaean  Scrolls,  the  author 
presents  notes  on  difficult  words  and  phrases  in  the  Dead  Sea  writings  and  the 
Masada  Ben  Sira  scroll.  The  major  portion  of  the  article  is  a  detailed  response 
to  the  critique  of  S.  Hoenig  [§  13-1085r].  “.  .  .  while  bearing  in  mind  such 
criticisms  and  such  reviews  as  I  have  seen,  I  have  found  no  reasons  for  altering 
my  opinion  that  the  principal  Scrolls  .  .  .  are  in  substance  works  of  the  1st 
century  C.E.” — D.J.H. 

403.  J.  J.  Gluck,  “Halalim  (halal),  ‘carnage,  massacre,’”  RevQum  7  (3,  70) 

417-419. 

The  word  halal  and  its  plural  is  used  throughout  the  history  of  Hebrew,  in¬ 
cluding  several  instances  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  especially  the  War  Scroll. 
Scholars  sometimes  give  it  the  unusual  translation  of  an  abstract  noun, 
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“slaughter,  carnage”  or  “battle.”  This  is  correct  in  some  cases  but  has  to  be 
substantiated.  “This  note  purports  to  furnish  proof  for  the  rendering  of  haldlim 
as  ‘battle’  from  the  original  meanings  of  ‘carnage,  massacre,  slaughter.’  ”  Ezek 
21:19  (18)  supports  this  view,  being  an  example  of  the  plural  in  Hebrew  often 
indicating  an  abstract,  general  or  complex  idea.  Examples  in  1QM  are  iii,  1,  8 
(9)  ;  ix,  1-2;  xvi,  6,  8,  with  a  use  of  the  construct  in  iv,  6  or  7. — A.R.C.L. 

404.  A.  Marx,  “Les  racines  du  celibat  essenien,”  RevQum  7  (3,  ’70)  323-342. 

The  main  tradition  in  OT  teaching  is  that  procreation  is  a  duty  and  is  the 
sole  reason  for  marriage.  It  follows  that  continence  is  demanded  when  procrea¬ 
tion  is  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  even  proper  sexual  intercourse  renders 
unclean  and  must  be  avoided  sometimes  for  religious  reasons.  1  Cor  7:5  is  an 
extension  of  this.  Temporary  celibacy  is  said  to  be  necessary  for  reception  of 
revelation,  Exod  19:15;  1  Enoch  83:2;  85:3;  Philo,  De  Vita  Mosis  2,  67-69. 
According  to  one  line  of  thought,  women  in  general  are  to  be  avoided  because 
of  their  weak  and  treacherous  characters.  According  to  Josephus  some  Essenes 
disdained  marriage,  while  others  accepted  it  solely  for  continuing  the  race  and 
acted  consistently  with  this  principle.  Philo  supports  this  and  adds  that  marriage 
is  an  obstacle  to  community  life. 

The  Rule  i,  3  implies  that  women  and  children  are  included  within  the  com¬ 
munity  and  CD  7:6  f. ;  1:3-5  give  instructions  about  marriage  and  begetting 
children.  It  is  too  early  to  be  sure  about  the  significance  of  the  graves  at  Qumran 
but  the  present  state  of  knowledge  perhaps  suggests  that  at  one  period  the  sect 
was  celibate,  as,  e.g.,  F.  M.  Cross  deduces  from  IQS  i,  1,  12,  16,  etc.;  and  the 
atmosphere  of  this  document  suggests  it  without  any  text  explicitly  declaring  it. 
The  real  root  of  the  practice  lies  in  the  eschatological  beliefs  of  the  sect:  these 
included  the  conviction  of  a  duty  to  participate  in  the  final  struggle  (contrast 
Dan)  ;  and  for  every  individual  member  to  begin  preparation  for  it  in  his  own 
life.  Here  the  Two  Spirits  doctrine  is  important;  it  is  not  deterministic  but 
involves  a  daily  moral  struggle.  Celibacy  may  well  derive  from  this  situation. 
Others  have  already  seen  connections  between  it  and  the  sacred  war,  but  it 
should  be  connected  not  only  with  the  40-year  eschatological  war  but  also  with 
the  continuous  struggle  entered  upon  by  each  member  on  entering  the  community. 
The  integrity  of  the  group  is  enhanced  by  celibacy  which  is  essential  also  for 
angelic  help  which  excludes  the  presence  of  women. — A.R.C.L. 

405.  J.  T.  Milik,  “Problemes  de  la  litterature  Henochique  a  la  lumiere  des 
fragments  arameens  de  Qumran,”  HarvTheolRev  64  (2-3,  ’71 )  333-378. 

The  Qumran  fragments  prove  that  by  the  end  of  the  1st  century  B.C.  there 
was  an  Enochian  Pentateuch.  The  first  roll  contained  the  “Book  of  Heavenly 
Luminaries”  in  a  much  longer  form  than  the  Ethiopic  version,  chaps.  72—82.  The 
second  roll  contained  the  Books  of  Watchers,  Giants  and  Dreams,  and  the 
Letter  of  Enoch. 

The  Astronomical  Book  is  the  earliest  of  the  works  and  it  dates  prior  to 
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Jubilees.  It  ultimately  comes  from  a  sacerdotal  ideal  calendar  of  the  Persian 
period.  The  MSS  of  the  Book  of  Watchers  (Ethiopic  chaps.  6 — 36)  are  from 
the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century;  this  work  is  quoted  by  4QTestLevi  arb.  It 
incorporates  an  earlier  work,  the  Visions  of  Enoch  (6 — 19).  The  author  of  the 
whole  displays  a  Jerusalem  orientation  and  allusions  to  the  Nabataeans  indicate 
a  mid-3rd-century  B.C.  date.  The  “Visions”  section  seems  to  be  the  source  for 
Gen  6:1-4  and  so  earlier  than  the  final  redaction  of  Gen. 

The  Book  of  Dreams  (83 — 90)  is  organized  by  the  common  scheme  of  70 
weeks  of  years.  It  traces  historical  events  down  to  164  B.C.  and  then  moves  to 
future  events.  So  it  must  have  been  composed  in  164.  The  Letter  of  Enoch 
(91 — 108)  in  the  Qumran  MSS  has  91:11-17  following  93:3-10,  an  order 
previously  suspected  as  the  correct  one.  Its  author  is  probably  a  Jew  writing  to 
fellow  Jews  in  a  Greek  coastal  city. 

The  Book  of  Giants  was  dropped  from  the  canon  when  the  Manichaeans 
adopted  it.  Its  influence  can  be  felt  on  CD  2:18  and  so  it  probably  comes  from 
just  before  110-100  B.C.  Traces  of  it  are  preserved  in  several  sources.  The  Book 
of  Parables  (37 — 71)  was  added  to  the  Enochian  canon  in  the  6th  century.  It  is 
absent  from  literature  of  all  languages  in  the  first  four  centuries.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  in  Greek  and  56:5-7  indicates  the  time  of  Shapur  I  ( ca .  A.D.  270). — 
A.J.S. 

406.  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “The  Original  Text  of  CD  7:9 — 8:2  =  19:5-14,” 
HarvTheolRev  64  (2-3,  71)  379-386. 

The  origin  of  both  versions  of  this  part  of  the  hortatory  section  can  be 
explained  as  follows:  in  the  A  recension  7:21b — 8:1a  are  redactional  and  the 
Amos-Numbers  midrash  (7:14-20)  is  an  independent  unit  interpolated  to  replace 
the  passage  found  in  19:7b-13a.  This  passage  was  omitted  in  A  through  haplog- 
raphy  from  . .  .ym  hwsgrw  Ihrb  in  7:13  to  . .  .ym  hsgrw  Ihrb,  now  found  in  19:13. 
After  the  loss  the  Amos-Numbers  midrash  was  inserted  to  replace  it.  The  absence 
of  the  Isaiah  quote  in  B  is  explained  by  haplography  from  the  Isaiah  introduc¬ 
tory  formula  to  the  Zechariah  formula. — A.J.S. 

407.  A.  Ragot,  “D’Apollos  a  Hermas,”  CahCercErnRen  18  (71,  71)  45-50. 

A  discussion  of  possible  contacts  between  the  Essenes  and  the  early  Christians 
as  seen  in  Acts,  Heb,  Jas,  Odes  of  Solomon ,  Letter  of  Barnabas ,  Didache  and  the 
Shepherd. 

408r.  Y.  Yadin,  Tefillin  from  Qumran  (X  Q  Phyl  1-4)  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  130]. 

M.  Baillet,  “Nouveaux  phylacteres  de  Qumran  (X  Q  Phyl  1-4).  A  propos 
d’une  edition  recente,”  RevQum  7  (3,  70)  403-415. — Detailed  summary  of  Y’s 
valuable  publication  to  which  are  added  references  for  preliminary  or  definitive 
editions.  Y  deserves  thanks  for  a  full  edition  and  for  speed  in  publication;  but 
there  are  faults,  in  the  English  section,  in  the  captions  of  the  plates,  in  transcrip¬ 
tion  and  lists  of  variants.  The  reviewer  lists  these,  suggests  additions  and  correc- 
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tions,  and  discusses  the  problems  of  the  substituted  leaf  4,  and  a  problem  arising 
from  8Q3. — A.R.C.L. 

Gnosticism 

409.  B.  Dehandschutter,  “Les  paraboles  de  l’Lvangile  selon  Thomas.  La 
Parabole  du  Tresor  cache  (log.  109),”  EphTheolLov  47  (1,  ’71)  199-219. 

Many  scholars  maintain  that  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  is  completely  or  partially 
independent  of  the  Synoptics.  Their  arguments  are  examined  and  found  to  be 
inconclusive.  One  argument  is  that  the  work  originated  in  Syria  or  more  precisely 
in  Edessa.  However,  Egypt  also  should  be  considered  as  a  possible  place  of 
origin.  In  comparing  the  canonical  and  non-canonical  writings  it  seems  better 
not  to  take  individual  logia  but  the  parables,  since  Thomas  contains  some  fifteen 
of  these,  nine  of  the  kingdom,  seven  of  which  have  Synoptic  parallels.  Logion 
109,  parallel  to  Mt  13:44,  seems  constructed  about  the  idea  of  the  Gnostic  man 
as  contrasted  with  the  man  deprived  of  gnosis.  The  first  part  of  the  logion 
therefore  may  be  understood  as  a  rereading  of  the  introduction  of  Mt  13:44. 
Describing  the  finding  of  the  treasure,  logion  109  stresses  the  man,  his  ignorance 
and  his  work,  which  suggests  that  the  Matthean  parable  has  been  retouched  in  a 
Gnostic  sense.  Matthew’s  abrupt  ending,  stating  that  all  is  sensibly  sacrificed  to 
gain  the  supreme  good,  disappears  entirely  in  Thomas  and  is  replaced  by  the 
statement  that  the  abundance  of  the  treasure  allows  the  finder  to  lend  to  all  whom 
he  chooses. — J.J.C. 

410.  J.-E.  Menard,  “L’  ‘Lvangile  de  Verite’  et  le  Dieu  cache  des  litteratures 
antiques,”  RevSciRel  45  (2,  ’71)  146-161. 

The  Gospel  of  Truth  places  considerable  emphasis  on  the  notion  of  a  hidden 
God  who  is  revealed  to  the  nous.  What  is  the  background  of  this  notion  ?  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  theme  of  the  hidden  God  in  Hellenistic  thought,  in  the  OT  and  in  the 
NT  shows  that  the  theme  is  common  to  all  these  sources,  but  the  Gnostic  work 
owes  only  to  the  Hellenistic  influence  the  notion  that  God  is  revealed  to  the 
initiates  alone.  In  the  NT  the  hidden  God  is  accessible  to  all,  and  the  idea  of 
mystery  leads  to  the  world  mission  of  Christianity.  In  Gnosticism  there  is  a  true 
esoterism.  The  heightening  of  the  sense  of  secrecy  and  mystery  in  the  Gospel 
of  Truth,  however,  may  show  some  Jewish  influence. — G.W.M. 

411.  K.  Rudolph,  “Gnosis  und  Gnostizismus,  ein  Forschungsbericht,”  Theol 
Rund  36  (1,  ’71)  1-61.  [Cf.  §§  14-739;  15-394.] 

This  continuation  of  a  critical  review  of  literature  begun  in  1969  treats  the 
general  problems  of  the  essence,  origin  and  history  of  Gnosticism.  A  special 
section  deals  with  theories  of  its  oriental  provenance.  [To  be  continued  ]— 
J.W.D. 

412.  A.  Wautier,  “Thomas,  jumeau  de  Thaddee  ou  de  Jesus?”  CahCercErn 
Ren  18  (71,  ’71)  66-68. 

The  name  form  “Didymus  Judas  Thomas”  found  in  the  Coptic  Gospel  of 
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Thomas  must  be  translated  “Thomas,  the  twin  of  Judas.”  This  Judas  is  probably 
the  same  figure  as  Thaddeus.  The  interpretation  according  to  which  Thomas  is 
Jesus’  twin  is  not  convincing. — D.J.H. 

413.  M.  A.  Williams,  “Realized  Eschatology  in  the  Gospel  of  Philip,”  Restor 
Quart  14  (1,  71)  1-17. 

In  the  Gospel  of  Philip  the  aeon  is  a  transcendent  realm  beyond  space  and  time 
rather  than  a  future  event  in  time.  Paradoxically,  the  aeon  is  also  understood  to 
be  a  kind  of  state  or  relationship  or  quality  of  existence  which  already  begins 
for  the  believer  even  though  he  dwells  in  the  world.  Furthermore,  the  Gospel  of 
Philip  preaches  that,  if  the  resurrection  is  to  be  experienced,  it  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  individual  in  this  life.  The  author  has  a  consistent  position  if 
we  recall  that  for  him  it  is  essential  that  the  resurrection  be  experienced  now 
in  the  flesh.  Yet  resurrection  does  not  mean  immortalizing  the  flesh,  for  the 
flesh  will  be  stripped  off  at  death  so  that  the  new-born  man  can  live  on  in  the 
Rest. — D.J.H. 


NOTES  ON  JOURNALS 

Verbum  Caro  ceased  publication  with  Vol.  23,  No.  92  (Nov.  1969).  The  Monks 
of  Taize  have  continued  VerbCaro  with  a  new  publication,  Communion  (Vol.  24, 
Nos.  93-96,  1970). 

Collationes  Brugenses  et  Gandavenses  (last  issue:  Vol.  16,  No.  4,  1970)  and 
Collectanea  Mechliniensia  (last  issue:  Vol.  55,  No.  4,  1970)  are  being  continued 
by  Collationes  (first  issue:  Vol.  56,  No.  1,  1971). 

Continuum  has  ceased  publication  with  Vol.  8,  Nos.  1-2,  1970. 

Journal  of  Historical  Studies  has  ceased  publication  with  Vol.  2,  No.  4,  1970. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

INTRODUCTION 

L.  Alonso-Schokel,  La  parole  inspiree.  L’Lcriture  sainte  a  la  lumibre  du 
langage  et  de  la  litterature,  trans.  H.  de  Blignieres  and  P.  Hardy,  Lectio  Divina 
64  (Paris:  Cerf,  1971,  paper  55  F),  407  pp.  Indexed. 

The  Spanish  original  of  this  study  on  hermeneutics  which  draws  upon  the 
philosophy  of  language  and  principles  of  literary  criticism  appeared  in  1964  and 
was  subsequently  translated  into  English  [NT A  10,  p.  413].  This  French  transla¬ 
tion  attests  the  continued  interest  in  the  questions  raised  by  the  theology  of 
inspiration. 

R.  Barthes  et  al.,  ExegZse  et  hermeneutique,  Parole  de  Dieu  (Paris:  Seuil, 
1971),  366  pp. 

In  an  attempt  to  break  theology  out  of  hermeneutical  isolation,  the  second 
congress  of  the  French  Catholic  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Bible  met  in 
1969  with  several  non-exegetes.  The  presentations,  discussions  and  supplementary 
documents  of  that  congress  are  included  in  this  volume,  introduced  by  the  orga¬ 
nizer  of  the  congress,  X.  Leon-Dufour.  P.  Ricoeur  spoke  on  “From  Conflict  to 
Convergence  of  Methods  in  Biblical  Exegesis”  and  gave  the  principal  treatment 
of  Gen  1:1 — 2:4a  in  the  first  session,  which  also  heard  a  brief  working  paper 
by  P.  Beauchamp  on  Gen  1.  On  successive  days  A.  Vergote  brought  psycho¬ 
analysis  to  bear  on  Rom  7  and  R.  Barthes  treated  the  structure  of  the  recital  in 
Acts  10 — 11.  Barthes’s  paper  is  accompanied  by  communications  from  J.  Courtes 
and  L.  Marin  on  the  same  passage.  The  third  day  H.  Bouillard  lectured  on 
methodology  and  Ricoeur  gave  a  concluding  sketch.  Two  supplementary  papers 
are  printed,  both  previously  published:  one  by  Ricoeur  on  the  language  of  a 
theology  of  the  word,  the  other  by  E.  Haulotte  on  Acts  10:1 — 11:18  [§  15-572]. 

Die  Bib  el  und  unsere  Sprache.  Konkrete  Hermeneutik,  ed.  A.  Grabner-Haider 
(Freiburg — Vienna:  Herder,  1970,  paper  DM  29.80  or  185  O.Sch.),  499  pp. 

Convinced  that  Christian  faith  today  presents  formidable  problems  to  modern 
man  because  of  its  esoteric  vocabulary,  the  editor  has  attempted  to  gather  to¬ 
gether  the  principal  terms  of  Christian  belief  for  fresh  elucidation.  A  group  of 
writers  expose  in  14  separate  sections  concepts  such  as  God,  the  word  of  God, 
belief,  sin,  Spirit.  Thereupon  a  whole  complex  of  concepts  relative  to  human 
society  is  briefly  defined  under  the  headings:  societal  structures  and  praxis  (e.g. 
authority,  institution,  plurality),  anthropology,  philosophy  and  religion.  The 
collection  concludes  with  hermeneutical  reflections  on  the  relationship  between 
religious  and  profane  language. 

Biblica.  Index  Generalis,  Vol.  26  -  50  ( 1945-1969 ),  ed.  S.  Marrow  (Rome: 
Biblical  Institute  Press,  1971,  paper  3,000  L  or  $5.00),  157  pp. 

Indexes  of  authors  and  of  books  reviewed  (with  reviewers  listed  but  not 
themselves  indexed)  are  followed  by  an  analytical  index  of  subjects,  the  Latin 
headings  for  which  match  those  of  the  index  to  vols.  1-25  (ed.  A.  Biirgi,  1945). 
Under  each  heading,  subjects  are  listed  (alphabetically)  in  the  language  of  the 
original  article.  Major  book  reviews  are  also  covered  in  this  index.  There  are 
also  indexes  of  biblical  references  and  of  Hebrew,  Aramaic  and  Greek  words, 
plus  a  short  list  of  corrections  to  Biblica,  vols.  26-50.  Until  December  31,  1971, 
the  price  is  2,100  L  or  $3.50.  Fr.  Marrow  is  now  assistant  professor  of  NT  at 
Weston  College. 
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Einfiihrung  in  die  Methoden  der  biblischen  Exegese ,  ed.  J.  Schreiner  (Wurz¬ 
burg:  Echter,  1971,  cloth  DM  29,  paper  24;  Innsbruck:  Tyrolia),  x  and  329  pp. 

This  introduction  to  biblical  exegesis  is  aimed  particularly  at  theological 
students  who  wish  to  apply  the  best  contemporary  methodology  to  their  own 
study  of  the  Bible.  Ten  essays  treat  the  following  topics:  history  of  OT  exegesis 
(J.  Schreiner),  history  of  NT  exegesis  (J.  B.  Bauer),  hermeneutical  horizons 
in  historicocritical  exegesis  (K.  Lehmann),  practical  biblical  exegesis  (E. 
Zenger),  textual  criticism  of  the  Bible  (J.  Schreiner),  examples  of  exegetical 
methods  for  the  OT  (E.  Zenger)  and  the  NT  (A.  Smitmans),  forms  and 
literary  genres  of  the  OT  (J.  Schreiner)  and  the  NT  (H.  Zimmermann),  and 
finally  the  use  of  Qumran  material  for  NT  students  (K.  Muller).  A  19-page 
glossary  of  technical  terms  is  appended. 

Evangelisch-Katholischer  Kommentar  sum  Neuen  Testament.  Vorarbeiten 
(Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener-Verlag;  Einsiedeln:  Benziger). 

Heft  2,  J.  Gnilka  et  al.  (1970),  135  pp. 

Heft  3,  R.  Pesch  et  al.  (1971,  paper  16.80  Sw.  fr.),  96  pp. 

The  two  most  recent  issues  of  these  collected  essays  contain  working  papers 
preliminary  to  the  forthcoming  protestant-Catholic  NT  commentary  in  German 
(EKK)  now  being  prepared  by  a  team  of  19  Scripture  scholars  [cf.  NT  A  14, 
pp.  115-116].  Vol.  2  contains  articles  on  Jesus  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate 
according  to  Mk  14:53 — 15:5  (J.  Gnilka),  the  trial  of  Jesus  in  Jn  (F.  Hahn), 
the  beloved  disciple  (R.  Schnackenburg)  and  the  interpretation  of  God  in  the 
ethical  preaching  of  Jesus  (U.  Luz).  Vol.  3  contains  proposals  for  a  commentary 
on  Acts  1:1-11  (R.  Pesch),  the  sources  of  Lk  10:5-11  (P.  Hoffmann)  and  the 
exegesis  of  Heb  1:1-4  (E.  Grasser).  Summaries  of  discussions  are  included  in 
both  volumes. 

C.  Evans,  Is  ‘ Holy  Scripture ’  Christian?  and  other  questions  (London:  SCM, 
1971,  £1.75),  x  and  112  pp.  Indexed. 

Professor  of  NT  at  King’s  College,  London,  E  focuses  here  on  basic  issues 
often  overlooked:  the  relation  of  Scripture  and  tradition,  differences  in  attitude 
to  Scripture  between  Judaism  and  Christianity,  the  importance  of  Jesus’  resur¬ 
rection  for  present-day  Christians,  the  normative  value  of  the  NT  church  and/or 
the  historical  Jesus,  the  place  of  natural  theology  in  any  advocacy  of  “commit¬ 
ment”  within  the  present  world. 

M.  A.  Fahey,  S.J.,  Cyprian  and  the  Bible:  a  Study  in  Third-Century  Exegesis, 
Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  biblischen  Hermeneutik  9  (Tubingen:  Mohr- 
Siebeck,  1971,  cloth  DM  54,  paper  48),  696  pp.  Bibliography. 

This  study,  accepted  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  at  the  University  of  Tubingen 
in  1970,  analyzes  all  the  biblical  citations  and  allusions  in  the  writings  of 
Cyprian  of  Carthage  in  an  attempt  to  determine  his  exegetical  methods  and 
implicit  hermeneutical  theory.  The  scriptural  texts,  cited  in  their  Vetus  Latina 
form,  are  situated  in  the  context  of  C’s  treatises  and  letters.  Hartel’s  CSEL 
text  is  generally  used,  although  large  segments  of  the  book  draw  upon  the 
forthcoming  Corpus  Christianorum  edition  of  R.  Weber.  A  final  chapter  investi¬ 
gates  C’s  typological  interest  in  biblical  personages.  A  unique  feature  of  the  book 
is  a  new  index  of  C’s  scriptural  quotations  and  allusions  for  Hartel’s  edition. 
Fahey  is  presently  an  assistant  editor  of  NT  A  and  assistant  professor  of  theology 
at  Weston  College. 
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M.  GarcIa  Cordero,  O.P.,  Problemdtica  de  la  Biblia.  Los  grandes  interrogates 
de  la  Escritura,  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Cristianos  318  (Madrid:  Editorial  Catolica, 
1971,  200  ptas.),  460  pp.  Indexed. 

This  popular  study  summarizes  current  trends  in  biblical  interpretation  espe¬ 
cially  in  Catholic  circles.  First,  literary  and  theological  problems  connected  with 
the  Bible,  such  as  inspiration,  hermeneutics  and  literary  genres  are  discussed. 
Then,  after  100  pages  devoted  to  the  OT  books,  the  author,  professor  of  Scripture 
at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  addresses  14  NT  topics,  including  the  origin  of 
the  Gospels,  demythologization,  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  resurrection. 

D.  Guthrie,  New  Testament  Introduction  (Downers  Grove,  Ill.:  Inter- Varsity, 
1970,  $11.95),  1054  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  revised  edition  of  a  work  formerly  appearing  in  3  volumes  [NT A  6,  p.  145; 
7,  p.  271 ;  10,  p.  281]  by  a  lecturer  in  NT  at  the  London  Bible  College.  Though 
a  few  passages  have  been  newly  inserted,  the  bulk  of  the  revision  consists  in 
bringing  bibliographical  material  up  to  date. 

H.  Kosak,  Leitfaden  biblischer  Hermeneutik.  Eine  Orientierungshilfe  (Berlin: 
Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt,  1970,  paper  MDN  6.50),  169  pp.  Indexed. 

This  introduction  to  biblical  hermeneutics  is  addressed  principally  to  German¬ 
speaking  Protestants  who,  although  not  theologians,  are  interested  in  the  effects 
of  scriptural  studies  on  church  life.  Among  the  topics  treated  are  the  basic  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  the  traditional  and  the  new  hermeneutic  (with  an  outline  of 
critical  objections  against  the  latter  by  leading  German  authors)  and  special 
problem  areas  such  as  the  canon,  allegorical  interpretation,  the  quest  of  the 
historical  Jesus,  and  eschatology. 

H.  M.  Kuitert,  Gott  spricht — was  heisst  das ?  Anleitung  zum  Verstdndnis  der 
Heiligen  Schrift,  trans.  W.  Hierzenberger  (Vienna — Basel:  Herder,  1971,  paper 
56  O.Sch.  or  DM  9),  120  pp. 

Originally  a  Dutch  booklet  to  challenge  Bible  readers  to  appreciate  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  exegetes,  this  book  has  appeared  in  English  as  Do  You  Understand  What 
You  Read ?  [NT A  14,  p.  346]  and  now  is  available  for  a  wider  reading  public  in 
German. 

L.  Malevez,  S.  J.,  Histoire  du  salut  et  pliilosophie.  Barth  -  Bultmann  -  Cullmann, 
Cogitatio  Fidei  56  (Paris:  Cerf,  1971,  paper  23  F),  213  pp.  Indexed. 

A  Belgian  theologian,  known  for  his  critique  of  Bultmann’s  theology,  Le 
message  chretien  et  le  mythe  [cf.  NT  A  4,  p.  310]  has  here  collected  seven 
articles  written  between  1956  and  1970.  NT  A  has  printed  abstracts  of  the  essays 
on  the  dimensions  of  salvation-history  [§  9-329],  Bultmann’s  natural  theology 
[§  11-483],  Jesus’  message  and  salvation-history  [§  12-339]  and  the  Jesus  of 
history  and  kerygmatic  interpretation  [§  14-442].  The  three  remaining  articles 
concern  Barth’s  and  Bultmann’s  opposing  views  on  exegesis  and  philosophy, 
Bultmann  and  language  criticism  and  finally  a  tribute  to  Barth  on  the  occasion 
of  his  death. 

H.  Margival,  Essai  sur  Richard  Simon  et  la  critique  biblique  au  XVIIe  sifole 
[1900]  (Geneva:  Slatkine,  1970),  xxviii  and  336  pp. 

Further  indication  about  the  current  reassessment  of  Richard  Simon  (1638- 
1712)  for  his  anticipation  of  contemporary  biblical  criticism  can  be  seen  in  the 
reprinting  of  a  70-year-old  study  on  the  French  Oratorian.  The  book  combines 
biographical  and  exegetical  information  about  Simon  and  French  Catholic  bib¬ 
lical  attitudes  in  the  17th  century.  Special  treatment  is  given  to  his  Histoire 
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critique  du  Vieux  Testament ,  his  controversies  with  Bossuet,  his  NT  translation 
published  at  Trevoux  and  the  methodological  conclusions  of  the  Defense  de  la 
T radition  et  des  saints  Peres.  The  concluding  chapters  speculate  on  what  Catholic 
exegesis  of  the  last  three  centuries  might  have  been  if  Simon’s  hermeneutical 
principles  had  not  been  condemned. 

J.  O’Callaghan,  S.J.,  t(Nomina  sacra”  in  papyris  graecis  saeculi  III  neotesta- 
mentariis ,  Analecta  Biblica  46  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute  Press,  1970,  paper 
2,400  L  or  $4.00),  85  pp.  Indexed. 

Professor  of  papyrology  at  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  and  director  of  the 
papyrological  seminar  in  the  Barcelona  theological  faculty,  O’C  here  surveys  the 
use  of  15  terms  commonly  regarded  as  “holy  names”  and  hence  often  abbreviated 
by  pious  copyists.  The  bulk  of  his  work  is  a  concordance  to  these  words  in  38 
Greek  papyrus  MSS  of  the  NT  from  the  3rd  century.  Each  occurrence  is 
classified  as  a  certainly,  unconsciously,  ambiguously  or  improperly  “sacred”  use 
according  to  criteria  developed  separately  for  each  term.  The  introduction  is 
accompanied  by  an  English  translation,  but  the  conclusions  are  in  Latin  only. 

K. -H.  Ohlig,  Woher  nimmt  die  Bib  el  ihre  Autoritdt ?  Zum  Verhdltnis  von 
Schriftkanon,  Kirche  und  Jesus,  Patmos  Paperback  (Dusseldorf:  Patmos,  1970, 
paper  DM  16.80),  223  pp.  Bibliography. 

A  pupil  of  K.  Rahner,  Ohlig  is  now  assistant  at  the  Institute  for  Catholic 
Theology  in  Saarbrucken.  His  book  attempts  to  establish  that  the  present  author¬ 
ity  of  Scripture  cannot  rest  upon  grounds  other  than  those  upon  which  it  was 
recognized  as  authoritative  during  the  process  of  the  canon’s  formation.  The 
history  of  this  process  is  examined  in  detail  for  principles  productive  for  the 
church  in  all  times,  which  principles  are  then  subjected  to  theological  analysis. 
The  problem  of  the  Christian  use  of  the  OT  is  also  treated. 

J.  M.  Robinson  and  H.  Koester,  Trajectories  through  Early  Christianity 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1971,  $9.95),  xii  and  297  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  79-141254. 

The  English  version  of  the  eight  essays  by  Koester  and  Robinson,  published 
simultaneously  in  German  as  Entwicklungslinien  durch  die  Welt  des  friihen 
Christentums  [ NTA  15,  p.  352]. 

Search  the  Scriptures.  New  Testament  Studies  in  Honor  of  Raymond  T.  Stamm, 
ed.  J.  M.  Myers,  O.  Reimherr  and  H.  N.  Bream,  Gettysburg  Theological  Studies 
III  (Leiden:  Brill,  1969,  32  gld.),  vi  and  196  pp.  photo. 

This  tribute  to  the  late  R.  T.  Stamm  (died  1962)  who  was  NT  professor  at 
Gettysburg  Lutheran  Seminary  in  Pennsylvania  (1926-1956)  contains  12  NT 
essays  together  with  a  brief  biography  and  bibliography.  Several  articles  are 
devoted  to  Jn:  creation  and  revelation  in  Jn  (R.  T.  Stamm),  worship  in  Jn 
4:23  f.  (E.  D.  Freed),  Jn  16:30  (H.  N.  Bream).  Two  treat  Pauline  themes: 
Paul’s  evaluation  of  letter-writing  (M.  L.  Stirewalt,  Jr.),  2  Cor  and  Easter 
faith  (O.  Reimherr).  Other  topics  are:  Jesus’  resurrection  (S.  V.  McCasland), 
his  ascension  (B.  M.  Metzger),  religious  literature  (H.  M.  Buck),  preaching 
and  the  law  (D.  G.  Miller),  Christian  vocabulary  in  the  NT  and  Apostolic 
Fathers  (F.  W.  Gingrich),  Rome  and  the  freedom  of  Catholic  biblical  studies 
(R.  E.  Brown),  and  an  evaluation  of  Stamm’s  “functionalism”  (J.  W. 
Heikkinen). 

D.  J.  Selby,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  “ The  Word  Became  Flesh” 
(New  York:  Macmillan,  1971,  $8.95),  xxiii  and  530  pp.,  maps,  illustrated. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  71-152822. 

This  introduction  for  beginning  courses  in  NT  is  written  from  the  standpoint 
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of  redaction-criticism.  About  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  Gospels,  including 
long  sections  on  form-criticism  and  the  Synoptic  problem.  The  rest  of  the  NT 
is  treated  in  canonical  order,  again  with  matters  of  form  and  compositional 
technique  stressed.  S  begins  with  a  short  introduction  to  Palestine  in  the  1st 
century  and  prefaces  his  treatment  of  Acts  with  a  short  section  on  relevant 
features  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  book  is  also  available  bound  with  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Old  Testament:  “Hear,  0  Israel,”  by  S’s  colleague  at  'Catawba 
College,  J.  K.  West. 

W.  S.  Smith,  Animals,  Birds  and  Plants  of  the  Bible  (Needham,  Mass.:  Church 
Art,  1971,  paper  $.95),  63  pp.,  illustrated.  Bibliography. 

Brief  descriptions  of  some  200  species  of  biblical  flora  and  fauna,  each  with  an 
accompanying  drawing. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

J.  M.  Boice,  Witness  and  Revelation  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  Contemporary  Evan¬ 
gelical  Perspectives  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1970,  paper  $2.95),  192  pp. 
Indexed.  LCN:  78-106426. 

A  revision  of  his  Basel  dissertation,  B’s  study  of  Johannine  “witness”  lan¬ 
guage  leads  him  to  conclude  that  it  has  to  do  only  in  a  secondary  sense  with 
the  testimony  of  believers  and  has  almost  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  word  or 
the  concept  martys  as  it  developed  in  the  2nd  century.  B.  F.  Westcott’s  view 
that  the  whole  range  of  possible  proofs  of  religious  truth  is  encompassed  by 
John’s  references  to  “witness”  is  largely  upheld. 

P.  Destoop,  Paroles  d’Evangile  pour  chaque  jour.  En  suivant  le  lectionnaire, 
quelques  orientations  pour  prier  I’Evangile  et  pour  en  vivre,  Liturgie  et  Oraison 
(Paris:  Lethielleux),  unbound. 

Car  erne  et  temps  pascal  (1970,  paper  7.30  F),  85  pp. 

Temps  ordinaire  semaines  10  d  34  (1971,  paper  12.50  F),  158  pp. 

Two  sets  of  homiletic  suggestions  by  the  secretary  to  the  Commission  on 
Liturgy  in  Lille.  The  loose  sheets  for  each  week  print  the  table  of  lessons  and 
psalms,  brief  comments  on  each  Gospel  and  thoughts  on  two  of  the  psalm 
selections. 

B.  Diderichsen,  Markusevangeliet.  De  aeldste  kendte  fortaellinger  om  Jesus  fra 
Nazaret,  Kristendomskundskab  for  seminariet  (Copenhagen:  Gyldendal,  1970, 
43.50  Dan.  kr.),  209  pp.  Bibliography. 

A  verse-by-verse  commentary  on  Mk  in  which  each  major  section  and  major 
pericope  is  introduced  with  a  general  overview  and  then  the  smaller  units  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail.  The  introduction  briefly  explains  the  general  characteristics  of 
Mk,  its  style  and  language,  its  structure,  prehistory,  composition  and  historicity. 
An  appendix  outlines  the  problems  of  “messiah”  in  Mk. 

G.  Eichholz,  Gleichnisse  der  Evangelien.  Form,  Vberlieferung,  Auslegung 
(Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener  Verlag,  1971,  paper  DM  21),  239  pp. 
Indexed. 

Contending  that  the  principles  of  parable  exegesis  must  be  won  out  of  en¬ 
counter  with  specific  texts  rather  than  formulated  in  theoretical  isolation,  E  here 
presents  his  treatment  of  11  parables,  including  4  already  discussed  in  his  earlier 
work,  Einfiihrung  in  die  Gleichnisse  [NT A  8,  pp.  150-151].  Chapters  on  para¬ 
bolic  language  and  structure  and  on  the  tradition-history  of  the  Gospel  parables 
precede  the  exegeses. 
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A.  Fuchs,  Sprachliche  Untersuchungen  zu  Matthaus  und  Lukas.  Ein  Beitrag 
zur  Quellenkritik,  Analecta  Biblica  49  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute  Press,  1971, 
paper  4,500  L  or  $7.50),  x  and  217  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  present  volume  investigates  two  sets  of  doublets,  Mt  9:27-31  (20:29-34) 
and  Lk  21:14-15  (12:11-12),  and  their  Synoptic  parallels  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  provenience  and  historical  background.  Instead  of  considering  each  doublet 
as  two  separate  miracles,  F  argues  that  this  repetition  is  based  merely  on  a 
literary  device.  In  the  course  of  his  analysis  he  postulates  the  existence  of  a 
second  edition  of  Mark’s  Gospel  upon  which  Mt  and  Lk  would  be  dependent 
rather  than  upon  canonical  Mk.  The  original  text  of  the  book  was  accepted  in 
1968  by  the  philosophical  faculty  of  Salzburg  University  as  a  philological  dis¬ 
sertation. 

J.  Galot,  La  conscience  de  Jesus ,  Theologie  et  Vie  (Gembloux:  Duculot,  1971, 
paper  180  Bel.  fr. ;  Paris:  Lethielleux),  256  pp. 

Galot  draws  upon  scriptural  data  and  theological  reflection  to  propose  some 
tentative  answers  to  the  question  of  Jesus’  human  and  divine  consciousness.  In 
the  biblical  section  he  discusses  the  prophetic  consciousness  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
the  implications  of  the  ego  eimi  sayings  and  the  meaning  of  filial  consciousness 
for  Jesus’  relationship  with  his  Father.  The  theological  section  treats  in  more 
psychological  and  systematic  fashion  questions  such  as  Jesus’  self-awareness,  his 
consciousness  of  his  divine  self  and  its  growth,  and  finally  his  knowledge  obtained 
from  superior  sources. 

H.  Klos,  Die  Sakramente  im  J ohannesevangelium.  V orkommen  und  Bedeutung 
von  Tauje,  Eucharistie  und  Busse  im  vierten  Evangelium,  Stuttgarter  Bibelstu- 
dien  46  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1970,  paper  DM  9.80),  112  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  study  on  the  presence  and  meaning  of  baptism,  Eucharist  and  penance  in 
the  Johannine  corpus  opens  with  a  synopsis  of  major  exegetical  attitudes  (anti- 
sacramental,  spiritualizing,  sacramental,  symbolic,  etc.)  representing  the  views  of 
some  20  scholars.  After  outlining  his  own  methodological  procedure,  the  author 
then  analyzes  in  turn  Jn  6;  3:1-21;  Jn  19:34  and  1  Jn  5:6-8;  Jn  20:22-23  and 
13:1-20.  The  concluding  chapter  is  theological  in  character  and  explains  the 
Johannine  understanding  of  sacraments  in  relation  to  Christ’s  ongoing  redemptive 
activity  in  history. 

H.-W.  Kuhn,  Altere  Sammlungen  im  Markusevangelium,  Studien  zur  Umwelt 
des  Neuen  Testaments,  Band  8  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1971), 
270  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Accepted  by  the  University  of  Heidelberg  in  1969  as  a  Habilitationsschrift, 
this  volume  attempts  to  expand  on  earlier  form-critical  studies  of  Mk  by  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  Sitz  im  Leben  not  of  individual  pericopes  but  of  lengthier  pre- 
Markan  collections.  The  following  groups  of  texts  are  analyzed:  Mk  2:1 — 3:6; 
4:1-34;  10:1-45;  4:35 — 6:52.  Author  of  an  earlier  work  on  1QH,  Enderwartung 
und  gegenwartiges  Heil  [NT A  11,  pp.  382-383],  K  hopes  in  his  latest  work  to 
provide  a  broader  basis  for  current  studies  on  the  redaction-history  of  Mk. 

P.  Le  Fort,  Les  structures  de  VEglise  militante  selon  saint  Jean.  Etude  d’eccle- 
siologie  concrete  appliquee  au  IVe  evangile  et  aux  epitres  johanniques,  Nouvelle 
serie  theologique  No.  25  (Geneva:  Labor  &  Fides,  1970,  paper  27  Sw.  fr.), 
190  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Professor  at  the  faculty  of  Protestant  theology  in  Brussels,  Le  Fort  devotes 
two  long  chapters  each  to  the  notion  of  the  church  as  it  emerges  first  in  the 
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Johannine  epistles  and  secondly  in  the  ecclesiological  sections  of  John’s  Gospel 
(especially  chaps.  10,  15,  17  and  21),  with  attention  to  any  tendency  toward 
polemic,  defense,  controversy,  etc.  He  then  describes  what  he  calls  the  dynamic 
elements  of  Johannine  ecclesiology.  These  elements  are  mainly:  (1)  emphasis  on 
community  responsibility  and  neglect  of  institutional  supports;  (2)  an  antithetical 
tension  between  vulnerability  and  divine  protection  (infallibility).  A  list  of  15 
theses  summarizes  the  book’s  principal  conclusions. 

S.  Legasse,  Jesus  et  Venfant.  “Enfants”  “petits”  et  “simples”  dans  la  tradition 
synoptique,  Etudes  Bibliques  (Paris:  Gabalda,  1969,  paper  67  F),  375  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  terms  paides,  mikroi  and  nepioi  are  here  analyzed  according  to  their  usage 
in  the  Synoptics.  L,  professor  of  NT  at  Toulouse,  first  studies  the  literary  struc¬ 
ture  of  Mk  11:33-37  parr.,  Mk  10:13-16  parr,  and  Mt  21:14-16.  Next  he  com¬ 
pares  these  texts  with  other  sayings  of  Jesus  about  “little  ones,”  about  the 
nepioi  in  the  hymn  of  jubilation  (Mt  11:25-30  par.).  Subsequent  chapters  treat 
the  relationship  of  children  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  esteem  for  children  in  the 
milieu  contemporaneous  with  the  NT,  the  meaning  of  the  parable  in  Mt  11:16-19 
par.  In  his  concluding  chapter  L  suggests  that  paides  should  be  clearly  differen¬ 
tiated  from  mikroi  and  nepioi,  and  he  explores  the  uses  of  these  terms  by  the 
Evangelists  in  redacting  their  Gospels  as  well  as  the  paraenetic  function  the 
terms  serve  in  their  present  Gospel  contexts. 

E.  Lindenbaur,  Der  Tod  Sokrates  und  das  Sterben  Jesu,  Calwer  Hefte  113 
(Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1971,  paper  DM  2.50),  47  pp. 

This  posthumous  work  compares  and  contrasts  the  influences  which  the  deaths 
of  Socrates  and  of  Jesus  have  exercised  on  western  man. 

G.  Lohfink,  Die  Himmelfahrt  Jesus.  Untersuchungen  zu  den  Himmelfahrts- 
und  Erhohungstexten  bei  Lukas,  Studien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament, 
Band  XXVI  (Munich:  Kosel,  1971,  paper  DM  75),  315  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

This  first  full-length  study  in  German  of  the  Lukan  ascension  accounts  was 
produced  at  the  University  of  Wurzburg  under  R.  Schnackenburg’s  direction. 
The  work  is  divided  into  seven  major  sections.  First  L  studies  ascensions  in 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  and  in  the  OT,  which  are  compared  with  Lk.  He 
then  describes  the  ascension  of  Jesus  as  outlined  in  the  non-Lukan  NT  material 
and  in  patristic  literature.  The  third  section  is  a  form-critical  analysis  of  the 
ascension  accounts,  which  then  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  “motifs”  in  Lk 
24:50-52  and  Acts  1:9-12.  Chapter  five  describes  ascension  terminology  in  other 
Lukan  passages.  The  remaining  chapters  summarize  the  author’s  findings  and 
speculate  on  Lk’s  theological  preoccupations  in  the  ascension  narratives.  The 
ascension  is  neither  a  historical  account  nor  a  pious  invention  but  Luke’s  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  primitive  church’s  exaltation  kerygma. 

R.  Michiels,  Jesus-Christ,  hier,  aujourd’hui,  demain,  trans.  J.  Vandenschrick, 
L’actualite  religieuse  31  (Tournai:  Casterman,  1971,  paper  160  Bel.  fr.),  171  pp. 

The  French  edition  of  this  essay  (originally  published  in  Holland  as  Open¬ 
baring  en  belofte )  contains  some  material  reworked  by  the  author  himself.  M 
addresses  many  questions  raised  by  recent  Dutch  speculative  theology  in  the 
area  of  Christology.  He  tries  to  expose  the  Christian  message  of  God’s  revelation 
in  Jesus  by  categories  different  from  traditional  ontology.  Thus  he  explains  the 
concretization  of  God’s  transcendence  as  the  meeting  in  Christ  of  two  “passions”: 
God’s  passion  of  mankind  and  man’s  passion  for  God. 
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J.  Navone,  S.J.,  Themes  of  St.  Luke  (Rome:  Gregorian  University  Press,  1971, 
cloth  3,000  L  or  $5.00,  paper  2,400  L  or  $4.00),  247  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  author,  who  teaches  at  the  Gregorian  University,  studies  Lk  analytically, 
with  chapters  on  such  themes  as  banquet,  conversion,  faith,  fatherhood,  grace, 
Jerusalem,  joy,  kingship,  mercy,  etc.  There  are  appendixes  on  Lk  8:7,  parallelism 
between  stories  about  men  and  stories  about  women,  parallelism  in  the  glory  and 
humiliation  of  Christ,  and  the  traditions  common  to  Lk  and  Jn.  Several  of  the 
items  appeared  earlier  in  BibToday  and  Scripture  [§§  13-208,  595,  596,  598,  894]. 

J.  C.  O’Neill,  The  Theology  of  Acts  in  Its  Historical  Setting  (Rev.  ed. ;  Lon¬ 
don:  S.P.C.K.,  1970,  £2.50),  xiii  and  194  pp.  Indexed. 

A  new  section  has  been  added  to  the  chapter  on  Acts’  attitude  to  the  Jews  and 
much  of  the  chapter  on  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christianity  rewritten  in  this  revised 
edition  of  a  work  first  published  in  1961  \_NTA  6,  p.  416].  The  original  chapter 
on  the  titles  of  Jesus  has  been  omitted  in  favor  of  C.  F.  D.  Moule’s  treatment 
of  the  topic  in  the  Festschrift  for  Paul  Schubert.  A  new  chapter  on  Paul  at 
Athens  has  also  been  added.  O’N  now  holds  that  Luke  was  using  written  sources 
throughout,  but  he  still  maintains  that  Luke-Acts  is  a  2nd-century  history  for 
general  readers  designed  to  convert  them  to  Christianity. 

L.  Ragaz,  Die  Gleichnisse  Jesu.  Seine  soziale  Botschaft,  Stundenbiicher  99 
(Hamburg:  Furche,  1971,  paper  DM  5.80),  212  pp. 

Swiss  theologian  L.  Ragaz  (1868-1945)  published  the  original  edition  of  this 
book  in  1945.  He  discusses  the  revolutionary  character  of  the  gospel  and  attempts 
to  show  how  capitalistic,  bourgeois  presuppositions  have  diluted  many  of  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  about  social  justice,  especially  the  conclusions  to  his  parables. 
The  work  was  intended  as  a  contribution  to  Marxist-Christian  dialogue.  The 
present  edition  contains  a  concluding  chapter  by  A.  Lindt  which  evaluates  R’s 
career  and  teachings. 

E.  W.  Saunders,  John  Celebrates  the  Gospel  (Nashville,  Tenn. — New  York: 
Abingdon,  1971,  paper  $1.95),  187  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  68-23404. 

The  product  of  both  seminary  teaching  and  lay  education,  S’s  short  commentary 
first  appeared  in  1968  as  Coming  to  Life,  published  for  the  Women’s  Society  of 
Christian  Service  of  the  United  Methodist  Church.  “The  new  edition  incor¬ 
porates  a  few  stylistic  alterations  and  corrections  of  factual  matter.” 

J.  Weiss,  Jesus’  Proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  trans.  and  ed.  R.  H.  Hiers 
and  D.  L.  Holland,  Lives  of  Jesus  Series  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1971,  paper 
$3.95),  xii  and  148  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  79-135267. 

The  latest  volume  in  this  series  re-editing  influential  “Lives  of  Jesus”  is  a  new 
translation  and  study  of  Die  Predigt  Jesu  vom  Reiche  Gottes  by  J.  Weiss  which 
first  appeared  in  1892.  The  impact  of  this  study  upon  European  liberal  theology 
and  its  subsequent  effect  on  modern  Gospel  studies  are  analyzed  in  a  54-page 
introduction  by  the  joint  editors.  Also  provided  is  a  bibliography  of  W’s  major 
writings  and  R.  Bultmann’s  Foreword  to  the  3rd  (1964)  edition. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

K. -A.  Bauer,  Leiblichkeit — das  Ende  aller  Werke  Gottes.  Die  Bedeutung  der 
Leiblichkeit  des  Menschen  bei  Paulus,  Studien  zum  Neuen  Testament,  Band  4 
(Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1971,  DM  44),  206  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  author  investigates  the  question  of  how  Paul  interpreted  man’s  corporeality 
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in  light  of  the  gospel  message  about  Christ.  Section  one  presents  a  summary  of 
recent  discussion  about  Paul’s  understanding  of  soma.  The  views  of  R.  Bultmann 
and  A.  Schlatter  receive  here  special  attention  but  the  writings  of  eleven  other 
exegetes  on  this  topic  are  also  summarized.  B  then  provides  his  own  analysis  of 
all  the  soma  passages  in  the  Pauline  corpus.  The  characteristic  Pauline  tension 
between  present  and  future  is  mirrored  in  the  dialectic  between  personality  and 
corporeality.  The  final  section  attempts  to  situate  the  author’s  conclusions  in  the 
context  of  Pauline  theology  and  contemporary  scholarship. 

S.  Ben-Chorin,  Paulus.  Der  Volkerapostel  in  jiidischer  Sicht  (Munich:  List, 
1970,  DM  16.80),  239  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Examination  of  Paul’s  life  and  thought  from  a  Jewish  perspective  leads  the 
author,  a  student  and  friend  of  M.  Buber,  to  conclude  that  Paul  was  a  typical 
representative  of  Diaspora  Judaism  and  that  his  existence  as  a  wanderer  between 
two  worlds,  the  Greco-Roman  and  the  Jewish,  fitted  him  peculiarly  for  his 
mission  to  the  Gentiles.  He  hoped  for  reconciliation  between  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians  but  could  not  succeed  in  effecting  it  because  he  was  himself  too  far  removed 
from  the  former  by  his  radical  reinterpretation  of  the  Law. 

J.  M.  Boice,  Philippians.  An  Expositional  Commentary  (Grand  Rapids:  Zonder- 
van,  1971,  $5.95),  314  pp.  Indexed.  LCN :  79-146573  ' 

Detailed  exposition  of  the  whole  epistle  drawn  from  sermons  and  radio 
addresses  by  the  author,  who  is  pastor  of  the  Tenth  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Philadelphia  and  a  well-known  evangelical. 

The  Broadman  Bible  Commentary,  ed.  C.  J.  Allen  et  at.,  Vol.  11:  2  Corinthians- 
Philemon  (Nashville,  Tenn.:  Broadman,  1971,  $7.50),  388  pp.  LCN:  78-93918. 

The  fourth  NT  volume  in  this  continuing  series  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  117]  includes 
commentaries  on  2  Cor  by  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray,  Gal  by  J.  W.  MacGorman,  Eph 
by  R.  P.  Martin,  Phil  by  F.  Stagg,  Col  by  R.  E.  O.  White,  1 — 2  Thes  by  H.  H. 
Hobbs,  the  Pastorals  by  E.  G.  Hinson,  and  Phlm  by  R.  F.  Robbins.  “Writers 
have  been  carefully  selected  for  their  reverent  Christian  faith  and  their  knowledge 
of  Bible  truth.” 

R.  Corriveau,  C.SS.R.,  The  Liturgy  of  Life.  A  Study  of  the  Ethical  Thought  of 
St.  Paul  in  His  Letters  to  the  Early  Christian  Communities,  Studia  25  (Brussels 
— Paris:  Desclee  de  Brouwer;  Montreal:  Bellarmin,  1970,  paper  $12.75),  296  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  dissertation  submitted  to  the  Academia  Alfonsiana  in  Rome,  this  study 
attempts  to  contribute  to  the  biblical  renewal  of  moral  theology  by  analyzing  those 
Pauline  texts  dealing  with  the  Christian’s  daily  life  as  worship.  Special  attention 
is  paid  to  the  Temple  theme  (2  Cor  6:16 — 7:1;  1  Cor  3:16-17;  6:19-20)  and  to 
other  themes  in  1 — 2  Cor,  1 — 2  Thes,  Rom,  Phil  and  Eph.  The  cultic  character 
of  Christian  life  is  said  to  imply  sharing  in  Christ’s  paschal  mystery  throughout 
daily  existence. 

J.  Ernst,  Pleroma  und  Pleroma  Christi.  Geschichte  und  Deutung  eines  Begriffs 
der  paulinischen  Antileg omena,  Biblische  Untersuchungen,  Band  5  (Regensburg: 
F.  Pustet,  1970,  paper  DM  54),  xx  and  304  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Ernst,  professor  of  NT  exegesis  at  the  theological  faculty  of  Paderborn,  studies 
the  concept  pleroma  in  Col  and  Eph  by  showing  its  relationship  to  the  body-of- 
Christ  theme  in  Paul  and  to  the  description  of  God’s  nature  (e.g.  Col  1:19;  2:9). 
The  author  analyzes  the  generic  meaning  of  plerdma/ pleroun,  its  significance  in 
the  pre-Socratics,  the  Stoics  and  the  Corpus  Hermeticum.  He  also  studies  the 
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concept  in  Jewish  writers  and  Christian  Gnostic  works.  Five  passages  from  Col 
(1:19;  2:9  f.)  and  Eph  (1:22-23;  3:19;  4:8-13)  are  given  detailed  treatment. 
The  final  chapter  surveys  the  history  of  interpretation  of  plerdma  from  patristic 
times  to  the  present. 

M.  A.  Ferrando  Palacio,  S.M.,  La  sumision  del  cristiano  al  poder  civil  segun 
Rom.  13,  1-7,  Annales  de  la  Facultad  de  Teologia,  Vol.  XX,  Fasc.  3  (Santiago: 
Universidad  Catolica  de  Chile,  1969,  paper  4  Escudos  or  $.80),  23  pp. 

This  brief  essay  surveys  some  recent  studies  on  Rom  13  and  summarizes  Paul’s 
views  on  obedience  toward  civil  powers,  with  some  observations  on  the  relation 
of  Rom  13  to  Apoc  13. 

J.  G.  Gibbs,  Creation  and  Redemption.  A  Study  in  Pauline  Theology,  Supple¬ 
ments  to  Novum  Testamentum,  Vol.  XXVI  (Leiden:  Brill,  1971,  48  gld.),  xii 
and  194  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

By  investigating  Rom  8:19-23,  38-39;  5:12-21;  1  Cor  8:6;  Phil  2:6-11;  Col 
1:15-20;  Eph  1:3-14,  G  concludes  that  for  Paul  Christ’s  mediatorship  is  the 
nexus  between  God’s  creation  and  his  redemption.  Both  this  doctrine  and  the 
Pauline  kyrios  Christology  are  primarily  Hebraic  rather  than  Hellenistic  in 
origin.  G  stresses  that  both  Christ’s  cosmic  sovereignty  and  his  continuing  lord- 
ship  over  the  church  are  axioms  for  Paul  and  are  frequently  overlooked  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Pauline  conception  of  the  relation  between  creation  and  redemption. 
The  book  is  based  on  a  1966  thesis  under  B.  M.  Metzger  at  Princeton  Seminary. 

J.  Jeremias,  Der  Schlilssel  sur  Theologie  des  Apostels  Paulus,  Calwer  Hefte  115 
(Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1971,  paper  DM  1.90),  30  pp. 

The  author  explains  characteristic  traits  of  Paul’s  religious  thought  by  placing 
his  faith  against  the  background  of  Tarsus,  Jerusalem,  Antioch  and  especially 
his  vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus. 

K. -P.  Jorns,  Das  hymnische  Evangelium.  Untersuchungen  zu  Aufbau,  Funktion 
und  Herkunft  der  hymnischen  Stiicke  in  der  J ohanne so ffenbarung ,  Studien  zum 
Neuen  Testament,  Band  5  (Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1971,  DM  44),  206  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed. 

This  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  J.  Jeremias  at  Gottingen  poses  as  a 
working  hypothesis  the  view  that  the  hymnic  traces  in  Apoc  were  written  by  the 
same  author  who  composed  the  rest  of  Apoc.  The  same  overriding  preoccupation, 
namely  the  preaching  of  the  coming  of  God  as  judge  of  the  world  and  savior  of 
the  community,  is  seen  as  coloring  the  hymnic  material.  The  author  finds  parallels 
between  traditional  OT  and  Jewish  hymns  and  the  Johannine  passages.  Studied  in 
depth  are  Apoc  4  and  5,  the  antiphonies  in  7:10-12;  11:15b,  17  f.,  and  12 : 10b-12 ; 
13:4;  14:3;  18:20  as  well  as  chapters  15 — 16  and  the  “hymnic  finale”  in  19. 
In  his  conclusion  Jorns  explores  the  question  whether  one  can  detect  a  liturgical 
structure  in  Apoc. 

J.  Lahnemann,  Der  Kolosserbrief.  Komposition,  Situation  und  Argumentation, 
Studien  zum  Neuen  Testament,  Band  3  (Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1971,  DM  36),  196 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN :  79-129935. 

This  revised  version  of  a  1968  dissertation  accepted  by  the  Protestant  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Munster  contains  three  main  sections.  First,  L  applies 
redaction-critical  methods  to  the  study  of  Col  as  a  whole.  Next  he  reconstructs 
from  the  letter  the  Colossian  heresy  and  what  was  distinctive  in  their  com¬ 
munity  life.  The  third  section  analyzes  Col  2:6-23  as  the  key  to  interpreting 
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the  letter.  He  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  place  of  Col  in  the  Pauline 
corpus. 

D.  M.  Lloyd-Jones,  Romans.  An  Exposition  of  Chapters  3.20-4.25.  Atonement 
and  Justification  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1971,  $5.95),  xiii  and  250  pp. 

First  in  a  series  on  Rom  by  the  former  physician  turned  evangelical  pastor 
and  writer.  The  chapters  retain  their  sermonic  form  in  this  published  collection. 

R.  Longenecker,  The  Ministry  and  Message  of  Paul,  Contemporary  Evangelical 
Perspectives  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1971,  paper  $1.95),  130  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-159661. 

Written  for  the  beginning  theological  student,  pastor  and  layman,  this  in¬ 
troduction  to  Paul  draws  mainly  from  L’s  articles  “Paul  the  Apostle”  and 
“Pauline  Theology”  in  the  Zondervan  Pictorial  Bible  Encyclopedia,  ed.  M.  C. 
Tenney,  to  appear  from  the  same  publisher.  In  addition  there  are  chapters  on 
the  sources  for  Paul’s  life  and  teachings  and  on  Paul’s  relevance  for  today. 

G.  Maier,  Mensch  und  freier  Wille.  Nach  den  jiidischen  Religionsparteien 
zwischen  Ben  Sira  und  Paulus,  Wissenschaftliche  Untersuchungen  zum  Neuen 
Testament  12  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1971,  cloth  DM  46,  paper  40),  vii 
and  426  pp.  Bibliography. 

Noting  that  Josephus  analyzed  the  differences  of  his  contemporary  Jewish 
religious  parties  on  the  basis  of  their  views  on  divine  predestination  and  human 
freedom  of  will,  M  studies  these  various  attitudes  as  expressed  in  literary 
sources.  He  notes  in  Sir  the  rejection  of  Hellenistic  tendencies.  Jewish  wisdom 
literature  and  the  OT  in  general  describe  three  principal  views,  those  associated 
with  the  Essenes,  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees.  Special  consideration  is 
given  to  IQS  iii,  13 — iv,  26  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon.  These  same  sectarian 
attitudes  are  seen  mirrored  in  the  struggles  of  Jewish  parties  in  the  NT,  especially 
in  Rom  9 — 11.  The  author  composed  this  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  O.  Michel  and  is  now  a  Lutheran  pastor  in  Baiersbronn,  Wiirttemberg. 

A.  L.  Moore,  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  The  Century  Bible,  New  Series  (London: 
Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott,  1969,  £1.75),  ix  and  127  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  short  introduction  precedes  this  commentary  on  the  RSV  text  of  1 — 2 
Thes.  M  argues  for  Pauline  authorship  of  both  epistles,  which  were  written 
in  the  present  sequence  from  Corinth  ca.  50.  Frequent  reference  to  the  Greek 
text  is  made  in  the  course  of  verse-by-verse  comments.  Marshall,  Morgan  & 
Scott  have  recently  taken  over  the  series  from  Nelson. 

K.  Philipps,  Kirche  in  der  Gesellschaft  nach  dem  1.  Petrusbrief  (Giitersloh: 
Mohn,  1971,  paper  DM  7.80),  71  pp.  Bibliography. 

This  examination  of  the  early  church’s  role  in  society  as  reflected  in  a  specific 
piece  of  primitive  Christian  literature  begins  with  questions  about  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  those  in  authority  to  their  subordinates  and  then  discusses  the  place 
of  slaves  and  women  in  1  Pet.  The  author  also  points  out  links  with  the  church 
in  other  NT  writings  and  with  the  church  today.  P’s  audience  is  both  the 
serious  layman  and  the  theologically  trained  reader. 

E.  Schendel,  Herrschaft  und  Unterwerfung  Christi.  1.  Korinther  15,24-28  in 
Exegese  und  Theologie  der  Voter  bis  zum  Ausgang  des  4.  Jahrhunderts,  Beitrage 
zur  Geschichte  der  biblischen  Exegese  12  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1971,  cloth 
DM  43,  paper  37),  ix  and  227  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  an  introductory  chapter  S  surveys  modern  exegetical  interpretations  of 
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1  Cor  15:24-28.  He  then  summarizes  and  contrasts  the  views  of  the  early  church 
as  exemplified  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  patristic  tradition  up  to  the  4th  century. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  Origen’s  use  of  this  passage  as  a  biblical  proof- 
text  for  his  doctrine  of  apokatastasis.  Also  studied  in  detail  are  the  reasons  why 
the  text  hou  ( Christou )  tes  baSileias  ouk  estai  telos  was  incorporated  into  the 
creed  of  Constantinople  I.  The  study  shows  that  the  patristic  writers  were  more 
interested  in  the  salvific  activity  of  Christ  than  in  his  ontological  status.  The 
dissertation  was  accepted  at  Bonn  in  1969. 

H.  Wansbrough,  O.S.B.,  Theology  in  St.  Paul ,  Theology  Today  No.  16  (Cork: 
Mercier,  1970,  paper  £.38),  96  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  brief  treatment  of  Paul’s  major  ideas  in  the  form  of  successive  chapters 
on  his  epistles.  Heb  is  discussed  in  an  appendix. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

H.  Boers,  Theology  Out  of  the  Ghetto.  A  New  Testament  Exegetical  Study 
Concerning  Religious  Exclusiveness  (Leiden:  Brill,  1971,  36  gld.),  xi  and  125 
pp.  Indexed. 

Since  any  NT  text  is  “a  reproduction  of  a  thought  process,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  not  itself  a  written  thinking  process,”  one  must  inquire  not  only  what  its 
author  intended  but  also  what  happened  to  him  as  he  wrote.  Further,  for  the 
process  to  be  realized  in  the  reader,  he  must  experience  himself  as  the  predicate, 
not  the  subject,  of  his  thinking.  With  these  premises  in  mind,  B  studies  the 
processes  at  work  in  the  parables  of  Mk  4  and  the  tradition  of  Mt  11:4-19 
where  he  finds  that  “the  emphasis  shifted  from  Jesus’  disclosure  of  man’s  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  world  to  a  dependence  on  his  person.”  B  then  analyzes  Mt  25:31-46 
and  Rom  4  to  find  that  claims  of  confessional  (Christological)  exclusiveness  are 
shattered,  specifically  by  recognition  of  the  fellow  man.  An  appendix  is  added 
on  recent  interpretation  of  Mk  4. 

I.  de  la  Potterie,  S.J.,  and  S.  Lyonnet,  S.J.,  The  Christian  Lives  by  the 
Spirit,  trans.  J.  Morriss  (Staten  Island,  N.Y.:  Alba,  1971,  $6.95),  xii  and  284 
pp.  LCN:  76-140283. 

The  French  original  of  this  collection  of  essays  by  two  professors  of  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  Rome  appeared  in  1965  [NT A  11,  p.  160].  This 
English  version  adjusts  the  order  of  the  earlier  edition  slightly  but  is  otherwise 
the  same. 

G.  Ebeling,  Einfiihrung  in  theologische  Spraclilehre  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck, 
1971,  paper  DM  14.80),  xv  and  264  pp. 

This  short  study  summarizes  E’s  lectures  at  Zurich  in  1970  on  the  theological 
doctrine  of  language.  His  hermeneutical  reflections  are  similar  to  those  which 
have  long  preoccupied  him,  especially  his  analyses  of  the  speech-event.  He 
raises  a  series  of  philosophical  questions  on  such  topics  as  Christian  education 
and  the  interaction  of  individual  and  community.  The  final  section  concentrates 
on  the  theological  difficulties  of  enunciating  a  theory  of  language  and  com¬ 
munication  which  can  serve  the  life  of  faith. 

J.  M.  Oesterreicher,  The  Rediscovery  of  Judaism.  A  Re-Examination  of  The 
Conciliar  Statement  on  the  Jews  (South  Orange,  N.J.:  Institute  of  Judaeo- 
Christian  Studies,  1971,  paper  $.75),  59  pp.  LCN:  79-156318. 

“This  booklet  contains  the  paper  that  opened  a  Convocation  of  scholars  as- 
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sembled  at  Seton  Hall  University  from  October  25-28,  1970,  for  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Conciliar  Statement  on  the  bond  of  the 
Church  to  the  Jewish  people.  The  Convocation  stood  under  the  joint  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  University’s  Institute  of  Judaeo-Christian  Studies  and  The  American 
Jewish  Committee.”  The  introduction  is  by  J.  J.  Petuchowski. 

W.  Schrage,  Die  Christen  und  die  Staat  nach  dem  Neuen  Testament  (Giiter- 
sloh:  Mohn,  1971,  paper  DM  14.80),  83  pp.  Bibliography. 

After  a  brief  survey  on  the  relationship  between  state  and  individual  in  the 
OT  and  Judaism,  S,  professor  of  NT  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  outlines  NT 
attitudes  toward  the  state  based  on  the  sayings  of  Jesus  and  the  Gospel  writers. 
Special  consideration  is  then  given  to  Rom  13,  1  Pet  2:13-17  and  Apoc  13. 
The  author  stresses  that  the  early  church  lacked  interest  in  theoretical  attitudes 
about  the  state  but  simply  responded  to  problems  of  a  practical  nature. 

H.  Schurmann,  Jesu  Abendmahlshandlung  als  Zeichen  fur  die  Welt.  Drei 
Vortrdge,  Die  Botschaft  Gottes  II,  Neutestamentliche  Reihe,  27.  Heft  (Leipzig: 
St.  Benno,  1970),  160  pp. 

Three  of  S’s  studies  on  the  Eucharist  are  collected  here.  The  first,  his  in¬ 
augural  lecture  at  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Munster 
on  the  form  of  the  primitive  Christian  Eucharist,  appeared  in  MunchTheolZeit 
6  (’55)  107-131.  The  second,  which  treats  the  continuation  of  the  reality  of 
Jesus  in  the  post-Easter  Eucharist,  was  included  in  the  unpublished  Festschrift 
dedicated  to  G.  Delling  (1970)  and  is  to  appear  in  an  expanded  form  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  international  symposium  on  the  resurrection  held  in  Rome 
in  1970.  The  third  essay  treats  the  question  of  “desacralization”  in  an  age  of 
secularity  [§  13-352].  Both  the  first  and  the  third  papers  were  reprinted  in  the 
second  volume  of  S’s  collected  essays  [NT A  15,  p.  235], 

D.  M.  Stanley,  S.J.,  Faith  and  Religious  Life.  A  New  Testament  Perspective 
(New  York — Toronto:  Paulist,  1971,  paper  $1.50),  vi  and  90  pp.  LCN:  73- 
155846. 

In  this  book  the  NT  professor  at  the  Jesuit  school  of  theology  at  Willowdale, 
Toronto,  expands  a  series  of  lectures  given  for  nuns  in  late  1970.  The  brief 
study  attempts  to  explain  the  NT  foundations  of  Christian  faith  in  a  way  which 
would  assist  members  of  Catholic  religious  congregations  to  improve  and  deepen 
their  commitment.  S  outlines  the  role  of  prayer  as  expression  of  faith  based  on 
the  Gospel  traditions.  A  final  chapter  applies  NT  themes  such  as  eschatology, 
virginity  and  service  in  the  building  up  of  the  church  to  contemporary  religious 
life. 

Vocabulaire  de  theologie  biblique,  ed.  X  Leon-Dufour  et  al.  (Rev.  ed. ;  Paris: 
Cerf,  1970,  66  F),  xxxi  pp.  and  1399  cols.  Indexed. 

Most  of  the  articles  from  the  first  edition  [NT A  7,  p.  134]  have  been  revised 
and  corrected  by  their  authors.  Forty  new  articles  have  been  added.  Cross-ref¬ 
erences  have  been  put  at  the  end  of  the  articles.  Words  and  themes  not  the 
subject  of  an  article  are  included  in  alphabetical  order  with  cross-references  to 
other  articles. 

Zur  Fruhgeschichte  der  Christologie.  Ihre  biblischen  Anfdnge  und  die  Lehrfor- 
mel  von  Nikaia,  ed.  B.  Welte,  Quaestiones  Disputatae  51  (Freiburg — Vienna: 
Herder,  1971,  paper  DM  15),  117  pp. 

This  collection  of  four  essays  studies  the  development  of  Christology  from 
the  first  biblical  utterances  up  to  the  doctrinal  statement  of  the  Council  of 
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Nicaea.  H.  Schlier  outlines  the  earliest  NT  formulas  used  by  the  primitive 
church  to  describe  belief  in  Christ.  F.  Mussner  then  relates  these  NT  creedal 
formulas  to  the  theologies  of  the  four  Evangelists.  F.  Ricken  explains  the  homo- 
ousios  of  Nicaea  as  a  crisis  of  early  Christian  Platonism.  The  final  contribution 
by  B.  Welte  relates  the  council’s  pronouncements  to  western  metaphysics  in 
general. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

C.  Albeck,  Einfiihrung  in  die  Mischna,  trans.  T.  and  P.  Galewski,  Studia 
Judaica,  Band  VI  (Berlin — New  York:  de  Gruyter,  1971,  DM  68),  vii  and 
493  pp.  Indexed. 

This  is  a  translation  of  Albeck’s  Hebrew  introduction  (1960)  to  his  edition 
of  the  Mishnah.  It  traces  the  origin,  development  and  redaction  of  the  Mishnah, 
the  schools  and  teachings  of  major  Tannaim,  and  the  text  and  language  of  the 
Mishnah,  with  the  use  of  copious  examples.  It  also  includes  a  separate  chapter 
on  commentaries  on  the  Mishnah  and  nine  appendixes  on  disputed  or  obscure 
points. 

W.  Bauer,  Orthodoxy  and  Heresy  in  Earliest  Christianity ,  ed.  R.  A.  Kraft  & 
G.  Krodel;  trans.  Philadelphia  Seminar  on  Christian  Origins  (Philadelphia: 
Fortress,  1971,  $12.50),  xxv  and  326  pp.  Indexed.  LCN :  71-141252. 

This  investigation  of  the  relation  between  heresy  and  orthodoxy  in  the  1st 
two  Christian  centuries  was  originally  published  in  1934  and  republished  with 
additional  essays  by  G.  Strecker  in  1964  [NT A  9,  p.  152].  For  the  English 
edition  the  individual  chapters  have  been  translated  by  a  team  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Seminar  on  Christian  Origins.  The  pagination  of  the  1964  edition  is 
included.  Several  minor  corrections  and  additional  bibliographical  information 
have  been  included,  and  Strecker’s  essay  on  the  reception  of  the  book  has  been 
revised  and  augmented  by  R.  Kraft.  A  new,  more  comprehensive  index  has 
been  prepared  for  this  edition. 

Die  Bibel  und  ihre  Welt.  Eine  Enzyklopadie  zur  Heiligen  Schrift.  Bilder — 
Daten — Fakten,  2  vols.,  ed.  G.  Cornfeld  and  G.  J.  Botterweck,  trans.  F.  Cornelius 
et  al.  (Bergisch-Gladbach:  Liibbe,  1969,  DM  160),  xv  pp.,  1789  cols.,  878  photos, 
maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Intended  as  a  “visual  guide”  for  both  Jewish  and  Christian  readers  of  the 
Bible,  this  encyclopedia  presents  articles  on  people,  places,  monuments,  literature, 
etc.,  together  with  a  large  selection  of  photographs,  plans  and  maps.  Originally 
published  as  Pictorial  Biblical  Encyclopedia  (Tel  Aviv:  Hamikra  Baolam,  1964), 
the  present  volume  has  undergone  some  rewriting  for  its  German  edition, 
particularly  in  the  NT  items,  of  which  some  have  been  expanded  and  others 
are  completely  new.  The  two-volume  set  includes  almost  200  articles  on  all 
aspects  of  the  Bible  and  its  cultural  matrix,  and  almost  1000  photos,  many  of 
them  newly  published.  The  work  concludes  with  120  cols,  of  classified  bibliography 
and  several  indexes. 

G.  C.  Brauer,  Jr.,  Judaea  Weeping.  The  Jezvish  Struggle  Against  Rome  from 
Pompey  to  Masada,  63  B.C.  to  A.D.  73  (New  York:  Crowell,  1970,  $7.95), 
296  pp.,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN :  79-106583. 

This  study  of  Jewish-Roman  relations  from  a  non-Roman  viewpoint  was 
written  by  a  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  author 
of  The  Young  Emperors.  The  tale  is  told  of  a  century  of  Jewish  suffering  from 
Pompey  to  Titus  under  the  tyrannical  policies  of  Herod  the  Great  and  his  im- 
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mediate  successors.  Special  treatment  is  afforded  to  the  pro-Roman  policies  of 
Herod,  as  well  as  incidental  references  to  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus,  Pilate,  Paul 
and  the  Emperors  Vespasian  and  Titus.  The  omission  of  documentation  and 
footnotes  is  explained  by  the  author’s  appeal  to  a  wide  audience. 

H.  H.  Cohn,  J  eivish  Law  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Israel.  Selected  Essays  (New 
York:  Ktav,  1971,  $12.50),  xxxiv  and  259  pp.  LCN :  2-149604. 

The  author  is  a  justice  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  Israel.  His  essays  deal  with 
the  secularization  of  divine  law,  the  goring  ox  in  Near  East  law,  the  penology 
of  the  Talmud,  the  trial  of  Jesus  and  law  in  modern  Israel. 

B.  D.  Cohon,  Men  at  the  Crossroads.  Between  Jerusalem  and  Rome.  Synagogue 
and  Church.  The  Lives,  Times,  and  Doctrines  of  the  Founders  of  Talmudic 
Judaism  and  Nezv  Testament  Christianity  (New  York — London:  Yoseloff,  1970, 
$7.50),  270  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  71-88255. 

An  experienced  teacher  and  rabbi  here  focuses  on  the  personalities  (Herod, 
Hillel,  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus,  Paul,  Josephus,  Akiba,  etc.)  and  movements 
(Sadducees,  Pharisees,  Essenes,  Zealots,  etc.)  of  the  1st  century  to  gain  in¬ 
sight  into  the  differences  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  and  thereby  to 
shed  light  on  the  present  relations  between  them.  Appendixes  treat  the  letters 
of  Paul,  the  issue  of  deicide,  the  works  of  Josephus,  and  the  martyrdom  of 
Akiba. 

J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J.,  Essays  on  the  Semitic  Background  of  the  New  Testament 
(London:  Chapman,  1971,  £5),  xix  and  524  pp.  Indexed. 

A  collection  of  16  articles  written  over  the  last  14  years,  most  of  which  have 
been  abstracted  in  NT  A.  The  topics  include  the  use  of  the  OT  in  the  NT 
[§§  2-653;  6-315],  the  Semitic  background  of  various  passages  in  the  Gospels 
[§§  3-92;  4-88;  7-783  and  8-946;  8-985;  10-748;  11-705],  Paul  [§§  2-652;  6-507], 
Hebrews  [§§  8-267;  11-1139]  and  early  Christian  history  [§  4-813].  In  the  last 
section,  F’s  article  in  the  Schubert  Festschrift,  on  Jewish  Christianity  in  Acts, 
was  listed  in  §  11-300.  There  are  further  essays  here  on  the  Bar  Kocheba  period 
and  on  the  Ebionites. 

J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J.,  The  Genesis  Apocryphon  of  Qumran  Cave  I.  A  Com¬ 
mentary,  Biblica  et  Orientalia  -  N.  18A  (Rev.  ed. ;  Rome:  Biblical  Institute 
Press,  1971,  paper  3,900  L  or  $6.50),  xvi  and  260  pp.  Indexed. 

The  vast  majority  of  pages  in  the  introduction  and  commentary  have  under¬ 
gone  correction  from  the  first  edition  [NT A  11,  p.  284].  Numerous  paragraphs 
have  been  rewritten  or  added.  In  dialogue  with  critics  and  reviewers  of  the 
first  edition,  F  has  in  some  places  nuanced  his  position.  Additional  bibliography 
and  a  list  of  reviews  have  been  added. 

M.  Gaster,  Studies  and  Texts  in  Folklore,  Magic,  Mediaeval  Romance,  Hebrew 
Apocrypha  and  Samaritan  Archaeology  [1928],  3  vols.  (New  York:  Ktav,  1971, 
$25.00),  xliv  and  1356  pp. ;  278  pp.,  14  plates,  5  figs.  LCN:  68-54864. 

The  first  two  volumes  contain  61  essays  in  English  and  German  and  the 
third  has  17  in  Hebrew.  They  are  introduced  by  a  prolegomenon  written  by 
T.  Gaster,  the  author’s  son.  The  essays  deal  with  Jewish  folklore  of  all  periods, 
especially  in  its  wider  context.  Samaritan  and  Rumanian  tales  and  materials 
culled  from  a  variety  of  MSS  predominate. 

A.  Gonzalez  Lamadrid,  Los  descubrimientos  del  mar  Muerto.  Balance  de 
veinticinco  ahos  de  hallazgos  y  estudio,  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Cristianos  317 
(Madrid:  Editorial  Catholica,  1971,  210  ptas.),  xvi  and  336  pp.,  4  plates,  3 
maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
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The  author,  a  Spanish  participant  in  the  excavations  at  Qumran  in  1954,  sum¬ 
marizes  in  this  work  the  principal  discoveries  and  studies  of  the  scrolls  over 
the  last  25  years.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections:  the  history  of  the 
findings;  the  organization,  customs,  doctrines  and  beliefs  of  the  Qumran  com¬ 
munity;  the  significance  of  these  discoveries.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
scrolls  and  NT  studies.  Brief  Spanish  translations  of  selected  documents  are 
interspersed  throughout  the  book. 

L.  Goppelt,  Apostolic  and  Post-Apostolic  Times ,  trans.  R.  A.  Guelich,  Harper 
Torchbooks  TB  1542  (New  York — Evanston,  Ill.:  Harper  &  Row,  1970,  paper 
$2.95),  x  and  238  pp.  Indexed. 

This  translation  of  Die  apostolische  und  nachapostolische  Zeit  \_NTA  7,  p. 
282]  occasionally  expands  on  the  condensed  German  text  and  broadens  the 
bibliographical  material  for  English-speaking  readers.  Goppelt  sees  the  church 
as  the  result  of  struggle  between  Judaism  and  Hellenism  from  without  and 
nomism  and  Gnosticism  from  within.  He  describes  the  end  of  the  apostolic 
age  as  that  period  which  brought  new  creedal  formulae,  sacraments  and  offices, 
in  short,  all  the  characteristics  of  “early  Catholicism.” 

M.  Green,  Evangelism  in  the  Early  Church  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1970, 
$6.95),  349  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-127633. 

In  order  to  fill  what  he  feels  to  be  a  regrettable  gap  in  recent  studies  on 
missionary  activity  in  the  early  church,  G  here  investigates  how  Christians 
from  NT  times  until  the  mid-3rd  century  communicated  their  faith  within  their 
own  cultural  environment.  He  explains  various  advantages  and  obstacles  to 
Christian  evangelism,  the  essence  of  the  gospel  message  and  how  it  was  shared 
with  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike.  The  author  shows  what  early  Christians  preached, 
the  methods  and  strategy  they  employed,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  characteristics 
they  displayed. 

H.  Haag,  Vom  alten  zum  neuen  Pascha.  Geschichte  und  Theologie  des  Oster- 
festes,  Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  49  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1971, 
paper  DM  12.80),  142  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  OT  professor  at  the  Catholic  Theological  Faculty  of  Tubingen  traces 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  Passover  and  analyzes  changing  theological  views 
associated  with  its  celebration  during  various  eras.  He  begins  by  studying  the 
root  meaning  of  psh,  the  biblical  sources  of  the  feast,  its  origin  and  charac¬ 
teristics  prior  to  the  Deuteronomic  reform.  He  then  explains  its  functions  during 
the  period  of  centralized  cult  and  finally  during  the  post-Exilic  age.  The  last 
chapters  are  devoted  to  Passover  practices,  Qumran  and  the  Christian  Pass- 
over. 

M.  R.  James,  The  Biblical  Antiquities  of  Philo  Now  First  Translated  from  the 
Old  Latin  Version  [1917],  The  Library  of  Biblical  Studies  (New  York:  Ktav, 
1971,  $19.95),  clxix  and  280  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  69-13579. 

The  translation  has  footnotes  and  marginal  parallel  references.  J’s  introduc¬ 
tion  treats  MSS,  authorship,  themes  and  parallels  to  2  Baruch  and  4  Ezra. 
L.  H.  Feldman,  professor  of  classics  at  Yeshiva,  has  added  an  exhaustive 
prolegomenon  which  draws  upon  the  latest  work  and  remarks  on  the  influence 
of  Pseudo-Philo,  its  MSS,  title,  authorship,  original  language,  date,  form, 
purpose,  teachings  and  relations  to  other  books.  A  complete  commentary,  with 
extensive  parallels,  citations  of  secondary  literature,  and  indexes  to  both,  is 
provided,  together  with  textual  corrections  to  the  edition  of  G.  Kisch. 
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Jesus  in  His  Time,  ed.  H.-J.  Schultz,  trans.  B.  Watchorn  (Philadelphia:  For¬ 
tress,  1971,  paper  $3.75),  xi  and  148  pp. 

An  English  translation  of  Die  Zeit  Jesu  [NT A  11,  p.  265]  with  a  Foreword 
by  W.  Neil  for  the  English-speaking  general  public. 

B.  Jongeling,  A  Classified  Bibliography  of  the  Finds  in  the  Desert  of  Judah 
1958-1969,  Studies  on  the  Texts  of  the  Desert  of  Judah,  Vol.  VII  (Leiden: 
Brill,  1971,  48  gld.),  xiv  and  140  pp.  Indexed. 

Intended  as  a  supplement  to  W.  S.  LaSor’s  Bibliography  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  1948-1957  [ NTA  4,  p.  313],  J’s  work  provides  a  listing  of  most  of  the 
articles  and  books  on  Qumran  published  between  1958  and  1969,  plus  some 
pre-1958  material  (especially  serials)  and  whatever  items  from  1970  came  to 
his  notice  in  time.  Some  unpublished  theses  are  also  listed,  though  exhaustive¬ 
ness  is  explicitly  disavowed.  Thirteen  subject  categories  (bibliographies,  texts, 
Qumran  and  NT,  etc.),  comprise  the  arrangement  and  there  is  an  index  of 
authors. 

A.  Lemaire,  Les  Ministeres  aux  origines  de  VEglise.  Naissance  de  la  triple 
hierarchie:  eveques,  presbytres,  diacres,  Lectio  Divina  68  (Paris:  Cerf,  1971), 
249  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  this  study  of  ministerial  office  in  the  early  church  the  author  begins  by 
analyzing  the  terms  episkopos,  presbyteros  and  diakonos  in  both  Greek  and 
Jewish  environments.  He  then  discusses  NT  texts  which  treat  the  theme  of 
personal  leadership  and  service.  The  Pastorals  receive  special  consideration. 
The  analysis  continues  into  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers:  Didache, 
Clement  of  Rome,  Hernias’  Shepherd  and  the  letters  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp. 
Chapter  11  summarizes  in  synthetic  fashion  the  various  terminology.  A  15-page 
excursus  comparing  the  organization  of  Qumran  with  NT  structures  concludes 
the  work. 

E.  Lohse,  Umwelt  des  Neuen  Testaments,  Grundrisse  zum  Neuen  Testament, 
Das  Neue  Testament  Deutsch,  Erganzungsreihe,  Band  1  (Gottingen:  Vanden- 
hoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1971),  224  pp.,  2  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  first  section,  on  Judaism  in  NT  times,  contains  chapters  on  the  political 
history  of  Judaism,  movements  and  groups  within  Judaism  (apocalyptic,  sects 
in  Palestine  and  the  Diaspora,  Philo,  Josephus),  and  social  and  religious  life 
in  Palestine.  The  second  section  deals  with  the  Hellenistic-Roman  environment 
of  the  NT  and  treats  the  political  and  social  composition  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  1st  century,  religious  movements  in  that  world,  and  Gnosticism.  The  book 
concludes  with  an  extensive  bibliography,  two  maps,  and  charts  of  the  Has- 
monaean  and  Herodian  houses. 

J.  Mann,  The  Bible  as  Read  and  Preached  in  the  Old  Synagogue.  A  Study  in 
the  Cycles  of  the  Readings  from  Torah  and  Prophets,  as  zvell  as  from  Psalms, 
and  in  the  Structure  of  the  Midrashic  Homilies,  Vol.  I,  The  Palestinian  Trien¬ 
nial  Cycle :  Genesis  and  Exodus,  with  a  Hebrew  Section  Containing  Manuscript 
Material  of  Midrashim  to  These  Books  [1940],  The  Library  of  Biblical  Studies 
(New  York:  Ktav,  1971,  $29.50),  xci,  574  and  346  pp.  LCN :  70-105755. 

Mann’s  attempt  to  show  that  the  rabbinic  homilies  on  the  Torah  always 
incorporated  themes  from  the  associated  lections  in  the  Prophets  and  the  Writ¬ 
ings  has  met  with  a  mixed  reception,  and  he  did  not  live  to  complete  the  full- 
scale  history  of  rabbinic  preaching  which  his  preface  envisions.  B.  Z.  Wacholder’s 
prolegomenon  to  this  reprint  summarizes  the  problem  and  gives  bibliography 
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to  the  continuing  discussion.  Vol.  II  of  Mann’s  work,  completed  by  I.  Sonne, 
was  published  in  1966  by  the  Hebrew  Union  College — Jewish  Institute  of 
Religion. 

J.  Neusner,  A  Life  of  Yohanan  ben  Zakkai,  Ca.  1-80  C.E.,  Studia  Post-Biblica, 
Vol.  VI  (Rev.  ed. ;  Leiden:  Brill,  1970,  62  gld.),  xx  and  279  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

A  completely  revised  and  expanded  version  of  his  biography  of  a  pivotal 
figure  in  the  history  of  Judaism,  first  published  in  1962  \_NTA  8,  p.  166],  this 
new  edition  incorporates  the  results  of  N’s  continuing  research  in  dialogue  with 
both  colleagues  and  critics.  To  supplement  this  biography,  he  plans  a  more 
technical  volume  on  source  analysis,  form-critical  and  literary  problems  in  the 
traditions  on  Yohanan. 

J.  Newman,  Halachic  Sources  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Ninth  Century, 
Pretoria  Oriental  Series,  Vol.  VIII  (Leiden:  Brill,  1969,  48  gld.),  ix  and  268 
pp.  Indexed. 

A  40-page  essay  on  the  development  of  oral  traditions  clarifying  biblical 
laws  and  on  the  rise  of  rabbinic  schools  introduces  this  collection  of  sample 
halakic  texts  from  the  1st  century  B.C.  up  to  the  Geonic  period.  The  14  selec¬ 
tions,  arranged  chronologically  by  their  approximate  date  of  compilation,  are 
each  introduced  by  a  few  pages  of  data  on  their  respective  titles,  authors, 
contents,  divisions  and  editions.  The  extracts  from  the  Mishnah,  Tosephta,  and 
the  Babylonian  and  Jerusalem  Talmuds  are  all  on  the  time  of  reciting  the  Shema. 
Texts  from  Megillath  Ta'anith,  Mekilta,  Siphra,  Siphre  Num  and  Deut  and 
other  later  Jewish  works  are  also  presented.  A  brief  glossary  is  included. 

B.  Noack,  Spdtjudentum  und  Heilsgeschichte.  Franz  Delitzsch-Vorlesungen  1968 
(Stuttgart:  Kohlhammer,  1971,  paper  DM  17.80),  108  pp.  Indexed. 

Judaism’s  attitude  toward  history  and  the  past  and  future  are  examined  in 
the  writing  of  history,  in  wisdom  and  paraenesis,  and  in  apocalyptic  writing  of 
the  Hellenistic  period.  Then  the  stances  of  “late  Judaism”  and  Christianity  to 
salvation-history  are  compared. 

G.  Pesce,  Atlante  biblico.  Geografia  -  Topografia.  Prospetti  storici  della  Bibbia 
(Rovellasca:  the  author  [CCP  18/24590],  1969,  15,000  L),  201  pp.,  78  plates. 
Indexed. 

G.  Pesce,  Atlante  biblico  ( supplemento )  (1971),  70  pp.,  32  plates.  Bibliography. 

Compiled  by  an  Italian  Passionist  whose  many  previous  works  have  been 
primarily  on  Mariology,  this  atlas  includes  not  only  a  great  quantity  of  topo¬ 
graphical  and  historico-geographical  maps  of  both  OT  and  NT,  but  numerous 
color  sketches  of  contemporary  spots  in  the  Bible  lands  and  imaginative  re¬ 
constructions  (often  based  on  archaeological  data)  of  sites  both  in  the  biblical 
period  and  in  later  centuries.  The  second  half  of  the  first  volume  is  given  over 
to  genealogical  tables  (both  ante-  and  post-diluvian)  and  chronological  charts 
of  key  periods  and  figures  in  Bible  history.  There  is  also  a  40-page,  double- 
columned  index  giving  biblical  place-names  in  two  lists:  one  a  transliterated 
list  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  names,  the  other  based  on  place-names  from  the  Vul¬ 
gate,  each  with  the  respective  biblical  references.  A  third  index  (20  pp.)  refers 
to  the  maps  and  plates.  The  Supplement  offers  a  variety  of  archaeological  maps, 
architectural  plans  and  color  sketches  of  churches  and  excavations  in  Nazareth, 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  plus  further  lists  and  tables  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  money,  weights,  archaeological  notes,  etc.  Translations  of  the  Atlas  into 
English,  French  and  German  are  planned. 
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Philonis  Alexandrini  Legatio  ad  Gaium,  ed.  E.  M.  Smallwood  (2nd  ed. ;  Leiden: 
Brill,  1970,  68  gld.),  xv  and  338  pp.  Indexed. 

Philo’s  invective  against  Gaius  is  here  presented  in  S.  Reiter’s  text,  with  S’s 
English  translation  on  facing  pages.  Over  half  the  volume  is  commentary,  and 
a  long  introduction  discusses  in  detail  the  anti-Jewish  riots  in  Alexandria  in 
A.D.  38  and  Gaius’  attempt  to  dedicate  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  to  the  imperial 
cult.  This  edition  is  conceived  as  a  companion  to  that  of  Philo’s  In  Flaccum 
by  H.  Box  (1939),  so  that  S  does  not  discuss  matters  she  feels  are  adequately 
treated  in  B’s  work.  A  number  of  corrections  and  additions  to  the  first  edition 
(1961)  are  made  in  both  commentary  and  translation,  and  the  index  has  been 
rewritten  and  expanded. 

J.  Preuss,  Biblisch-talmudische  Medizin.  Beitr'dge  zur  Geschichte  der  Heilkunde 
und  der  Kultur  uberhaupt  [1911]  (New  York:  Ktav,  1971,  $25.00),  lxxxviii 
and  735  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN :  67-22752. 

Preuss  surveyed  exhaustively  the  biblical  and  Talmudic  treatment  of  medicine, 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  dividing  up  his  subject  matter  anatomically. 
This  reprint  has  an  English  introduction  by  S.  Muntner  that  gives  a  sketch  of 
P’s  life  and  work  (with  bibliography  of  his  writings)  and  an  English  edition 
(by  S.  Paley)  of  the  index  to  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  terms  compiled  originally 
by  A.  Lowinger. 

A.  Schalit,  Namenworterbuch  zu  Flavins  Josephus,  A  Complete  Concordance 
to  Flavius  Josephus,  Supplement  I  (Leiden:  Brill,  1968,  108  gld.),  xv  and  143 
pp.  Indexed. 

The  first  part  of  K.  H.  Rengstorf’s  concordance  project  to  appear,  S’s  volume 
aims  at  a  complete  listing  of  proper  names,  both  biblical  and  non-biblical,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Josephus.  Entries  list  all  known  forms  of  the  names,  both  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  with  some  discussion  of  problematic  readings  and  identifications. 
An  index  of  Hebrew  names  with  Greek  equivalents  facilitates  the  user’s  work. 

J.  C.  M.  Van  Winden,  An  Early  Christian  Philosopher.  Justin  Martyr’s 
Dialogue  with  Tryplio,  Chapters  One  to  Nine.  Introduction,  Text  and  Com¬ 
mentary,  Philosophia  Patrum,  Vol.  I  (Leiden:  Brill,  1971,  48  gld.),  133  pp. 
Indexed. 

This  volume  provides  a  detailed  exegesis  of  chaps.  1 — 9  of  the  Dialogue  with 
Trypho.  The  Greek  text  (almost  entirely  the  same  as  Goodspeed’s)  is  printed 
in  the  book  and  also  as  a  separate  removable  brochure.  The  commentator’s 
purpose  is  to  oppose  widely  held  views  on  these  chapters,  recently  restated  by 
N.  Hyldahl.  The  present  author  maintains  (1)  that  the  MS  tradition  of  chaps. 
1 — 9  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Dialogue  and  (2)  that  this  part  of 
the  treatise,  though  reflecting  standard  Middle  Platonism,  nonetheless  includes 
Justin’s  personal,  independent  attitudes. 

ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

D.  G.  Barnhouse,  Genesis.  A  Devotional  Exposition,  Vol.  2:  Chapters  23-50 
(Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1971,  $4.95),  253  pp.  LCN:  78-106434. 

C.  M.  Berti,  O.S.M.,  Preghiera  eucaristica  penitenziale  nella  luce  biblica  e 
patristica,  Scripta  pont.  facultatis  theologicae  “Marianum”  28  (Rome:  “Mari- 
anum,”  1971),  63  pp. 

J.  Brown,  Monkey  Off  My  Back  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1971,  paper 
$1.95),  152  pp.,  illustrated.  LCN:  70-146576. 
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S.  Carrillo  Alday,  M.Sp.S.,  El  Misterio  Pascual.  Ill:  La  Glorification  de 
Cristo.  Resurrection — Ascension — Pentecostes  (Mexico  City:  Instituto  de  Sa- 
grada  Escritura,  1971),  111  pp. 

T.  T.  Crabtree,  The  Zondervan  Pastor's  Annual  1972  (Grand  Rapids:  Zonder- 
van,  1971,  $4.95),  384  pp.  Indexed.  LCN :  71-9126. 

H.  L.  Ellison,  The  Old  Testament  Prophets.  A  Study  Guide.  Studies  in  the 
Hebrezv  Prophets  [1958]  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1971,  paper  $1.95),  160 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  79-156239. 

H.  L.  Ellison,  A  Study  of  Job  from  Tragedy  to  Triumph  (Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1971,  paper  $1.95),  127  pp.  LCN:  73-146577. 

W.  H.  Ford,  Simple  Sermons  on  Evangelistic  Themes  (Grand  Rapids:  Zon¬ 
dervan,  1970,  $2.95),  128  pp.  LCN:  73-146569. 

J.  Galot,  Vers  une  nouvelle  christologie,  Theologie  et  Vie  (Gembloux:  Duculot, 
1971,  paper  99  Bel.  fr. ;  Paris:  Lethielleux),  119  pp. 

L.  I.  Granberg,  Marriage  Is  for  Adults  Only  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1971, 
paper  $1.50),  96  pp.  LCN:  79-106445. 

T.  G.  A.  Hardt,  Venerabilis  &  adorabilis  eucharistia.  En  studie  i  den  lutherska 
nattvardsldran  under  1500-talet,  Acta  Universitatis  Upsaliensis  9  (Stockholm: 
Almqvist  &  Wiksell,  1971),  315  pp.  Bibliography. 

C.  S.  Lewis.  Speaker  and  Teacher,  ed.  C.  Keefe  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan, 
1971,  $3.95),  144  pp.  LCN:  71-146571. 

H.  Lindsey  and  C.  C.  Carlson,  The  Late  Great  Planet  Earth  (Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1970,  paper  $1.95),  192  pp.  LCN:  71-121359. 

H.  Lindsey  and  C.  C.  Carlson,  The  Late  Great  Planet  Earth.  A  Study  Manual 
( for  groups  and  individuals )  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1971,  paper  $.75),  32 
pp.  LCN:  77-122967. 

C.  R.  Meyer,  A  Contemporary  Theology  of  Grace  (Staten  Island,  N.Y.:  Alba, 
1971,  $6.95),  vi  and  250  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  70-158567. 

H.  J.  Miles,  Sexual  Understanding  Before  Marriage  (Grand  Rapids:  Zonder¬ 
van,  1971,  paper  $1.95),  222  pp.,  4  figs.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-146559. 

R.  M.  Montgomery,  An  Introduction  to  Source  Analysis  of  the  Pentateuch, 
Auxiliary  Studies  in  the  Bible  (Nashville,  Tenn. — New  York:  Abingdon,  1971, 
paper  $3.25),  no  pagination. 

D.  Neri,  O.F.M.,  II  S.  Sepolcro  Riprodotto  in  Occidente,  Quaderni  de  “La 
Terra  Santa”  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1971),  142  pp.,  54  figs. 
Indexed. 

J.  B.  Payne,  The  Theology  of  the  Older  Testament  [1962]  (Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1971,  paper  $5.95),  554  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed,  LCN:  62-13172. 

O.  H.  Pesch,  Ketzerfiirst  und  Kirchenlehrer.  IVege  katholischer  Begegnung  mit 
Martin  Luther,  Calwer  Hefte  114  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1971,  paper  DM  2.50), 
47  pp.  Bibliography. 

N.  Pittenger,  The  Christian  Church  as  Social  Process  (London:  Ep worth, 
1971,  paper  £1.25),  ix  and  131  pp. 
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Publications  theologiques  postconciliaires  en  Pologne.  Ouvrage  collectif,  ed. 
J.  Myskow  (Warsaw:  Academie  de  Theologie  Catholique,  1970),  525  pp. 
Bibliography. 

J.  Reid,  Does  Science  Confront  the  Bible?  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1971, 
$3.95),  160  pp.,  illustrated.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-146551. 

W.  J.  Roslon,  O.F.M.Conv.,  Zbawienie  Czlowieka  w  Starym  Testamencie 
[. Heil  des  Menschen  im  Lichte  des  Alten  Testaments ]  (Warsaw:  Akademia 
Teologii  Katolickiej,  1970),  230  pp.  Bibliography. 

E.  P.  Rudolph,  Good-by  My  Son  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1971,  $3.95), 
150  pp.  LCN:  72-153463. 

R.  Schutz,  Psychoanalyse  und  christlicher  Glaube.  Eine  Begegnung  mit  der 
Tiefenpsychologie  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1971),  150  pp. 

L.  W.  Thayer,  The  Church  Music  Handbook.  A  handbook  of  practical  pro¬ 
cedures  and  suggestions  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1971,  $5.95),  192  pp., 
illustrated.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN :  70-146584. 

C.  van  der  Poel,  C.S.Sp.,  The  Search  for  Human  Values  (Paramus,  N.J.: 
Newman,  1971,  $4.95),  viii  and  186  pp.  LCN:  75-161445. 

T.  W.  White,  Mission  Control  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1971,  paper  $1.95), 
184  pp.  LCN:  76-146567. 

D.  and  D.  Wilkerson,  The  Untapped  Generation  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan, 
1971,  paper  $1.95),  256  pp.,  illustrated.  LCN:  75-146572. 

T.  Willi,  Herders  Beitrag  sum  Verstehen  des  Alten  Testaments,  Beitrage  zur 
Geschichte  der  biblischen  Hermeneutik  8  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1971,  paper 
DM  19),  viii  and  152  pp. 

J.  S.  Wright,  Mind,  Man  and  the  Spirits  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1971, 
paper  $.95),  190  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  73-156240. 
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